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I 
HAVE before me a packet 


of letters from parents 
and teachers, on the ques- 
tion of corporal punish- 
ment, and I am asked to 
sum up briefly the pros 
and cons, and give an 
idea of the general results of the dis- 
cussion. It falls into two sections—re- 
ports from experience, and_ theoretic 
argument. Mothers and kindergartners 
describe the methods that they have 
found more successful than a spanking, 
and other mothers and school teachers 
tell of cases when nothing but a good 
skin-smart proved to go to the spot. One 
urges from experience the bad effect of 


a whipping in stirring up ugly passions, 
and another the good effect in clearing 
the moral atmosphere and leaving child 
and teacher better friends than ever. 

The theoretic argument, as it is urged 
by the opponents of the rod, clings very 
closely to Herbert Spencer’s chapter on 
Moral Education. Spencer’s doctrine 
really has little bearing on the subject, 
for it is not against corporal punishment 
in particular that he protests, but against 
all disciplinary punishment. To discuss 
this more general doctrine would carry 
me far afield; and as the defenders of an 
occasional use of pain do not join issue 
on it, I shall leave the subject altogether 
on one side, and review the argument 
only from experience, as presented by the 
letters before me. 
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“When a small child goes where he is 
forbidden, put him on a low seat and 
tie his feet together. If his hands are 
disobedient, try the same method with 
these. Tell him calmly and firmly how 
sorry mamma is that those little hands 
and feet do not obey her. Generally five 
minutes is long enough for a young 
child to remain tied in this manner. 
With my own children I have seldom 
been obliged to repeat the punishment 
with the feet. The hands are more way- 
ward and difficult to manage.” W. K. 

Per contra, here is 
the experience of 
another mother: 

“My first child 
was a boy, so active 
and strong that at 
nine months of age 
he had to be ‘staked 
out’ to keep him on 
the premises, and at 
twenty months, 
dragging a heavy 
cart after him, he 
would start on a 


shopping tour alone 
in the morning, and 


perhaps take a trip 
to the country in 
the afternoon. Sand 
pile and garden im- 
plements could not 
hold him. He pre- 
sented rather a 
tough proposition 
to his mother, who 
had been a kinder- 
garten teacher for 
nine years, and ac- 
customed to argue 
against corporal 
punishment. One 
day when I caught 
the youngster as he 
was running away, 
he sat down with a 
determination that 
it seemed would re- 
quire a derrick to 
move. I was physically unable to carry 
him, so I stood a few moments cogitat- 
ing. Then I turned him over and ad- 
ministered a few spanks. Presto! The 
young man got to his feet and made for 
home without a murmur. Putting him 
to bed, or sitting him in a corner, were 
inoperative; he would not stay unless 
tied, and if locked in a closet, he would 
mutilate the door with kicks. Tying or 


Whose boy is this? 
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any other punishment we could think of, 
would not induce him to accede to our 
requests. But a spanking, and later, 
ae the hint of one, worked like magic.” 
L. E. V. 

Here is the way that a kindergarten 
bully was cured: 

“Remonstrating with him, and keep- 
ing him in at recess, made no impression. 
One day in the yard he pommeled a lit- 
tle fellow who did not obey his rough 
commands, ending by biting the child 
in the cheek. I was tempted to serve him 
in the same ‘way, or at least to inflict 
some pain on him, 
but I decided on an- 
other plan, which 
worked like a 
charm. After the 
children were 
sembled, I fenced 
Paul off with chairs 
in a corner of the 
room, then I tied a 
rope around his 
body under the 
arms, and fastened 
it to a hook in the 
wall. I fastened a 
sign to one of the 
chairs: ‘Beware, the 
tiger bites” and 
warned the chil- 
dren not to go near. 
After three days of 
isolation, my tiger 
was tamed.” Marie 
Watson, 

And here, on the 
other side, is the 
way a vacation 
school teacher 
handled her case of 
bully: 

“It was a far ery 
from the innocents 
of my kindergarten 
group to these poor 
vagrants of ten or 
twelve from the city 
slums. One sullen- 
faced, black-browed 
boy gave me all the trouble he could plan 
for me one morning. I told him he could 
not go with us on our excursion the next 
day unless he could do better (presented 
the reasonable social ideal). Then when 
he came the next morning, I relented; 
how could I keep that poor starved lit- 
tle soul from getting a glimpse of God’s 
sky, and green, growing things? Well, I 
can’t judge as to how much of God’s 
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sky he saw, but he killed every living 
thing he could crush or break, hurt the 
other children, disobeyed every regula- 
tion, and drove his various care-takers 
to the verge of distraction. All methods 
seemed unavailing. On the way home 
in the train, he threw pebbles at us, 
cracked open live snails to see us shudder, 
and finally I tied his hands securely, as 
my last attempt at rational methods. 
He looked me in the eye and said, ‘When 
I git ’em loose, I'll smash your glasses 
into your eyes.’ I didn’t like the job, but 
I concluded that the only method of 
reaching his understanding was by force. 
He didn’t half believe I was his equal. 
So I dragged him to the dressing room, 
locked the door, and delivered to him the 
soundest and most thorough whipping 
of which my strength was capable. I 


Staying after school 


took into that room a little imp of dark- 
ness, and I veritably brought back a lit- 
tle angel.” Caroline Barbour. 

Even these few anecdotes hint at a 
significant grouping of pros and cons; 
and the many that I leave unquoted con- 
firm it. That is: 

1. The mothers that had to fall back 
on spanking are in every case mothers of 
very little children, too young to be 
reasoned with (“ no more capable of un- 
derstanding a sermon on behavior than a 
puppy,” says one correspondent, Mrs E. 
B. Hull). “A properly disciplined child,” 
writes Evelyn Embs, “will not need 
much spanking by the age of three or 
four; and after five it ought not to be 
necessary at all.” L. E. V., whose ex- 
perience with her twenty-months-old 
rebel I have quoted, says just the same. 
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I think it would be the verdict of a 
majority of mothers everywhere. I do 
not know that 1 ever knew anyone who 
had never been spanked, in those years 
of indiscretion. Yet no doubt some lit- 


tle things are reasonable and docile from 
the first, and some mothers have an au- 
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young enough to be picked up and 
handled, tied or closeted, and otherwise 
subjected to mild restraints, and to small 
allurements. The symposium, then, may 
be said to be practically unanimous in 
surrendering the two-year-old to mam- 
ma’s slipper or palm, the bad big boy and 


thority of voice and eye that constrains 
the veriest baby. 

2. The other class of apologists for 
the rod are all school teachers, who have 
had to deal with cases of mismanaged 
children of ten years old and upward. 
Every one of these teachers takes pains 
to say that the rod is a last resort, rarely 
needed. Miss Barbour, who tells the tale 
of the vacation school bully, says, “In 
my experience of nearly fourteen years 
with little children, I do not think a 
whipping necessary or wise in nineeten 
out of twenty cases where it is used.” 
One case in two or three years is the es- 
timate given by two principals, Mrs J. C. 
McStay and L. E. C., both of whom send 
admirable letters on the subject. 

3. Between these two groups stands 
the whole phalanx of opponents of rod 
and slipper. Every one of them, when it 


comes down to specific instances, proves 
to be speaking of children from four to 
seven years old—old enough to have come 
to some perception of the strength of 
grown people and the claims of law, but 


A desperate prisoner, on bread and water 


girl to the teacher’s strap, and the little 
tot of five or six to kindergarten devices. 
No one will quarrel much with that, I 
take it. The person who is wholly opposed, 
on principle, to physical pain in disci- 
pline, will not concede any exceptions; 
and the critical may think’ that in case 
of some of the devices proposed to get 
rid of the switch, the remedy is worse 
than the disease. A good many six-year- 
olds might prefer a smart whipping in 
private to being publicly tied up for 
three days, and labeled “Tiger.” And to 
give castor oil or quinine instead of a 
spanking (a practice reported by two 
mothers) is not only a risk to health, but 
must muddle up the little conscience 
sadly when medicine has to be taken in 
illness. Carl W. Culman writes in pro- 
test against keeping boys indoors a week 
at a time, “ruining their health,” to 
avoid a spanking. But these are only 
questions of the judgment used by indi- 
viduals, and do not affect the general 
principe. 


4. The next significant grouping 
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brought out by the letters relates to the 
kind of sin to which the rod is or is not 
fitted. Not one of these mothers and 
teachers suggests its use upon a child 
already excited with passion (although 
one masculine bystander does; and Dr 
G. Stanley Hall says, in his paper on 
Anger: “Whipping, if judiciously ad- 
ministered, greatly reinforces the power 
of self-control.”) One auntie (Caroline 
A. Huling) sends a good account of a bit 
of firm and gentle handling: 

“Thinking to conquer me as he did 
others, he threw himself upon the floor 
to kick and yell, regardless of the fact 
that baby and its invalid mother were 
asleep in the next room. I quickly pin- 
ioned the small legs between my knees, 
one hand confined both wrists, while the 
other was clasped over his mouth, and he 
was silenced. 1 was careful to see that 
he could breathe properly; I was also very 
cautious in preventing my grip from ex- 
pressing anger, although my temper was 
sorely tried. I held him thus, gently but 
firmly, until I knew that he had yielded; 
then I bathed his face, kissed him, and 
told him how sorry I was that his naugh- 
tiness had compelled punishment. The 
child was conquered most effectually, and 
never forgot the lesson. For- months 
thereafter he was docile and affectionate, 
and always showed great affection for 
me.” J. H. T. sends a similar story of 
her experience with a six-year-old, whom 
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indiscriminate whipping had only made 
worse. 

Such treatment is “brute force,” just 
as much as a whipping would have been. 
The resistance of passion sank down in 
the little heart, overwhelmed by the real- 
ization of irresistible physical superior- 
ity. But perhaps there is more in the 
psychology of it. The child in a tantrum 
is clutched and scourged about by lawless 
forces within him, and dimly knows it. 
When the strong hand of power sub- 
dues his tyrants, he may even have some 
sense of release and gratitude. 

Mrs M. Ella Chaffey gives a sound 
warning against the dangerous undertak- 
ing of whipping a child into doing some- 
thing. 

“His obstinacy is probably equal to 
yours, and he has less self-control, and lit- 
tle or no reasoning power. If your child 
defies your authority, punish promptly 
and effectually, then retire upon your 
laurels. ... I mentally vowed never 
ugain to set my will against that of a 
stubborn child without leaving myself 
some loophole of escape, some way of 
making a dignified retreat, rather than 
to fight it out to the bitter end.” 

Of course this is not exactly a question 
of whip or no whip, but of any punish- 
ment pushed until the child gives in. It 
was the whip in the terrible New Eng- 
land tradition (I hope it is not a true 
one) of the father who felt forced to 


A dangerous character 
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press the contest actually to the death. 
One of our correspondents quotes it pas- 
sionately as a general argument against 
corporal punishment. But 1 have heard 
of a father and mother almost as appal- 
lingly trapped by having told a child he 
could have nothing to eat until he said, 
“Please.” 

It is probable that a child actually in 
a fit of obstinacy cannot yield; there may 
be a hypnotic element in the conditions, 
as in that of a balking horse. Even a 
strong-willed adult, who wishes to yield, 
has to drag himself out of the grip of his 
obstinacy as out of chains sometimes. 
Indulgence makes the trait worse (as in- 
dulgence makes any fault worse); and 
merely to maneuver a child past one ob- 
stinate fit after another, without really 
eradicating the fault, is bad. But how to- 
eradicate it is one of the tough prob- 
lems. 

When it comes to bullying and boast- 
ing defiance, on the other hand “A rod 
for the fool’s back” is the general senti- 
ment. H.S. Upjohn, a high school prin- 
cipal, writes that he has met with but 
two types whom he would teach by phys- 
ical pain (and even these only as a last 
resort) : 

“The first is the habitual bully, the 
second, the maliciously disobedient. No- 
tice the frame of mind of the bully. He 
believes that he can encroach on the 
rights of others without any bad results 
to himself. Inasmuch as he gathers some 
satisfaction from the feeling of power 
over others, it is going to require some- 
thing of real moment to him to persuade 
him that he had better not. A physical 
bully is a physical coward, and the sting 
of authority will not have to be repeated 
if the authority remains imminent over 
him. Meanwhile, a taste of a better life 
may do its work, and a healthful con- 
ception of right and duty take root. The 
second case is more difficult. It is hard 
to be sure that it is as you think, mali- 
cious disobedience. But let us take a case 
of extremes, where he disobeys out of 
pure ‘ecussedness’: not that he disagrees 
with your judgment of what is best, but 
because he wants to do wrong. He says 
within himself, ‘I don’t have to obey, and 
I won't.’ The best answer is a demon- 
stration that he does have to, and that he 
will whether he wants to or not.” 

It was brute foree—the ethies of a 
savage—says Miss Barbour regretfully, 
concluding her tale of the vacation school 
bully. She fails to formulate what she 
really perceived well enough. Brutes do 


not thrash each other in the interest of 
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order and equity, with no personal profit 
at stake. And the ethics is not the ethics 
of the savage, but of the Old Testament. 
“Thou hast a mighty arm: strong is 
thy hand, and high is thy right hand. 
Justice and judgment are the habitation 
of thy throne.” Goodness meek and pa- 
tient seems to the boy weak minded; he 
chooses evil, boasts himself in evil, as the 
stronger and manlier; then there is smit- 
ten in upon him the perception of right- 
eousness in its might. The goodness that 
can “lick” him, that is not afraid of him, 
and yet is plainly, in its daily attitude 
toward him, beneficient, may excite in 
his mind the most disinterested admira- 
tion he is capable of. (And for that mat- 
ter, can even Christianity omit from its 
ideal of a goodness worthy of worship 
the element of power and ultimate vic- 
tory?) The psychology is perhaps much 
the same whether the bully is tamed by 
a stiff flogging, or the baby in a tantrum 
by being held firmly in auntie’s arms. 

5. Another consideration taken into 
account is that of the temperament with 
which whipping is or is not safe. Miss 
Barbour (whom I must needs keep quot- 
ing) says: 

“Delicate, nervous or highly strung 
children react very badly against rough 
bodily treatment. Children can be 
roughly classified into two types: the 
‘sensory’ type, which can be reasoned 
with, which shrink from bodily fear, and 
are unfit for even the mildest forms of 
corporal punishment, and the motor type 
—the vigorous, objective, aggressive 
child, to whom just such a punishment, 
justified by the gravity of the offense, 
would appeal. To the latter class, the 
immediate punishment, the immediate 
result of a cause they set going, is neces- 
sary in order that they may understand 
a little more about law and order and 
behavior, before they forget and become 
absorbed in some new activity. To such 
children, all simple reactive punish- 
ments, such as tying them up when they 
run away, taking off their shoes when 
they kick and hurt some one, and whip- 
ping for some serious offenses, appeal 
very strongly and vividly. This type of 
child emerges from his punishment 
serene and content, with just a little 
more thoughtfulness, and a little subdued 
by his experience in violating law and 
reaping the consequences.” 

A distinction most valuable in hands 
so wise as Miss Barbour’s: but another 
correspondent shows its dangers when 
she says, “The question is stripped of its 
perplexities just as soon as a parent or 
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teacher decides the child as belonging to 
either one of two types, the sensory or 
the motor,” and goes on to ticket off the 
types with decision, in a fashion that 
would make every active, impulsive, try- 
ing child a “motor.” Such a doctrine 
would have assigned Maggie Tulliver to 
the training of the rod, and Tom to 
moral suasion. A little psychology is a 
dangerous thing—and all the psychology 
the most learned psychologist has is lit- 
tle, when it comes to so complex a subject 
as human temperament and character. 
Common sense and loving insight (not 
affectionate weakness, however,) must 
override rules and classifications, in the 
actual handling of the “psychological 
material.” 

It is certainly important to be sure 
which is the child that it will do to 
whip. Some temperaments will mislead 
even a careful mother. Jra J. Mead 
writes that he and his wife both mistook 
sorrow for sullenness in their little girl. 
The pride that carries off punishment 
jauntily is easily mistaken for indiffer- 
ence. We get occasional sharp warnings, 
such as induce many to forswear the rod 
altogether. A physician writes of a 
severe case of chorea, induced by fear of 
a whipping; another correspondent of a 
girl who committed suicide after a whip- 
ping. Yet, after all, these are the dan- 
gers that attend all discipline, not the 
rod especially: children have been thrown 
into hysteria or worse by confinement; 
and girls have committed suicide for a 
rebuke, or because they were forbidden 
to wear a favorite dress to school. These 
are abnormal cases which every one deal- 
ing with children should look out for. 
But all teachers know that mothers are 
too ready, rather than too slow, to think 
Tommy or Edythe a peculiar child, too 
sensitive to be driven or crossed in any 
way. If one could get at it, it is prob- 
ably fickle discipline, which alternately 
indulges the child and then jerks him up 
hard, or else a habit of tnsympathetic 
harshness, that leads to the disastrous re- 
sults, rather than consistent, loving stern- 
ness, 

As to the distinction between boys and 
girls, little is said directly, but no one 
seems to think of making any distinction 
between boy and girl in the early years, 
and few of the debaters take the older 
girl into account at all. L. E. 8., how- 
ever, writes: 

“It is needed oftener in the case of 
boys, but when it is needed in the case of 
a girl, the need is far greater. Of this 
I am sure, after having had more than 
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two thousand boys and girls under my 
care at different times.” She gives an 
instance of her experience with a girl 
that needed it, which I quote below, in 
another connection. 

6. Finally, the argument from expe- 
rience deals with the question whether 
whipping is resented by children. Here 
comes in the story from L. E. §.: 

“A girl was in my room who never 
learned her lesson in one particular 
study. She did not want‘to. I gave her 
the lesson three days in succession, add- 
ing a little each day. I said nothing 
but watched my girl. She did not study 
the lesson. When she flippantly replied, 
‘I don’t know,’ I saw a smile wreathe 
around her lips. She was a pretty girl, 
about thirteen years old, and a mother’s 
petted daughter—a bad case. I had seen 
her in the lower grades, and realized she 
was being spoiled. I detained her after 
the others were gone. I talked to her, 
and finally used the strap. Let us pass 
quietly and quickly over the call I had 
from her mother. I kept good-natured, 
said ‘I thought it best,’ and let the 
mother talk. She tried to keep the girl 
at home, but could not—she came to 
school every day, got her lessons, and 
tried in every way possible to please me. 

“T soon left that town. Years later, 
one day when on a railroad train, I felt 
someone touch my arm. I looked up, 
to see a young lady, about twenty-three 
years old, who seemed to know me. She 
said, ‘Oh, dear, have you forgotten me? 
I have not you, and never shall.’ Then 
I remembered who she was, and my heart 
felt a sort of lump in it. This is what 
she said: ‘Miss S., I want to thank you 
for the whipping you gave me. I saw 
then just where I stood, I can tell you. 
I hope to do for this baby,’ pointing to 
her little girl a few seats back, ‘what you 
did for me.’ I simply replied, ‘It was 
hard, but I tried.’ ‘Yes,’ said she, ‘and 
you succeeded.’ I have not seen her 
since, but the two words, ‘You succeeded,’ 
paid for all the trouble many times over.” 

Leo Brauer volunteers a cheerful ac- 
count of a couple of beneficial whippings 
he has himself received. But here are 
the recollections of Madge Bingham, a 
kindergarten principal: 

“She was a very busy mother, and a 
dear, good mother, but there were times 
when like others she erred in her dis- 
cipline, and I received my share of whip- 
pings, with others of the family. I re- 
member distinctly their effect on my dis- 
position, and do not think of them even 
today without a dim feeling of indigna- 
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tion. I remember going off to myself 
and shaking my small fists at her (be- 
hind the door) and longing for the day 
to come when I should grow large enough 
to pay her back. Then I would go off 
beneath an old apple tree, where switches 
were plentiful, and practice on my dolls 
the vengeance I should reap by and by. 
After a while the doll did not suit me as 
a subject; I longed for something human 
to practice on—think of it, all of this in 
the heart of a little child!” 

Professor Barnes’ returns, from three 
thousand California children, indicated 
overwhelmingly that they did not resent 
whippings as such; any punishment was 
resented if the child thought he had not 
had due notice of consequences, or that 
his excuses had not been sufficiently con- 
sidered, or other children had been let 
off more easily; but a scolding that did 
not satisfy these requirements left more 
bitterness than a whipping that did. 
Whipping as a cause of anger is notice- 
ably lacking in the confessions reviewed 
in Dr Hall’s paper on Anger, based on 
over two thousand returns; to be checked, 
thwarted, or contradicted, seems to be the 
prolific cause here. The one mention of 
a whipping is as follows: “My mother 
unve whipped me, and then kneeled down 
and prayed for me. The latter made me 
more angry than the former.” 

Chinese children are whipped freely 
(indeed, it is not merely flogging, but 
death, that stands as a legal possibility 
before the disobedient Chinese son); and 
no one who knows Chinese can doubt 
their remarkable love for their parents, 
—a love passing the love of women. Kip- 
ling’s schoolboys hate the teacher who 
tries to control them by sarcasm, and 
scorn moral suasion, but reward the head- 
master’s efficient floggings with enthusi- 
astic admiration. And everyone must 
have heard grown people, as a rule, speak- 
ing of the whippings of their youth with 
good nature. On the other hand, every- 
one must have come across cases where 
whippings (or indeed, other punish- 
ments) were remembered with lasting 
bitterness. Tt is no doubt partly « mat- 
ter of the temperament of the child; 
partly of the manner in which the thing 
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is done—the friendliness and good will 
the teacher manages to put into it; and 
most of all a matter of the current opin- 
ion about it in one’s time and place. 
Where whipping is considered an out- 
rage, the child feels outraged by it. 

1 have been told of cases in the old 
south where it proved a shooting matter 
to have laid a finger on a white boy; but 
in the middle ages great princes could 
bare their backs without shame to their 
spiritual leaders. The writer of the 
epistle of the Hebrews could not have 
dreamed of the possibility of stirring 
images of resentment or outrage when he 
wrote: “For whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son 
whom he receiveth. If ye endure chas- 
tening, God dealeth with you as sons; 
for what son is he whom the father 
chasteneth not?. Now no chasteneth for 
the present seemeth to be joyous, but 
grievous: nevertheless afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness. 
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The sum of the whole matter? 

First: The problem is complex and 
delicate. A positive code like Spencer’s, 
a sweeping prohibition like that of the 
thoroughgoing moral suasionist, obscures 
one’s perception of the complexity, 
and of the need of faithful consideration 
in the individual case. 

Second: It is not really so important 
that one should govern with or without 
the rod as that one should govern with 
steadiness and firmness. Children are 
not spoiled by a stern rule nor by a mild 
rule, but by a fickle and -jerky one. 
They are not likely to suffer so much 
from any theory of government, put in 
practice with love and self-devotion, as 
from self-indulgent indolence in their 
rulers; and this self-indulgence as often 
takes the form of weak indulgence to the 
child, as it does that of careless unnec- 
essary punishment. The balance of one’s 
indignation will tend this way or that, 
according as one chances to see this or 
the other form of parental selfishness 
most frequently and most grossly de- 
veloped. 
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Devices 


By Frances Gardner 


The ingenious fingers 
of our fair cousins over 
the water, in their art 
of stickerei (embroid- 
ery), have given the in- 
centive to some of the 
foremost decorative de- 
signers in Munich, and 
in other German cities, 
to devise for them 
name arrangements for 
working in outline or 
in solid stitch, on hand- 
kerchiefs, scarfs, pock- 
ets and other pieces of 
linen. It often hap- 
pens, especially with 
things intended as gift 
purposes for young 
people, that the em- 
broidered given name, 


designed with an originality distinc- 
tively its own, will prove far more in- 
teresting and acceptable to the recipient 


than the more ordinarily common form 
of initials and monograms. At any rate, 
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Name devices for embroidery on linen 


to show that there may be something 
new under the sun, the name devices 
here shown will serve as a suggestion to 
our native ingenuity, and no doubt these 
designs as they stand, or modified and 


adapted, will be turned 
to good account by 
many American maids 
of the needle. 

Such name devices 
serve to mark and at 
the same time to embel- 
lish the more personal 
pieces of linen and 
other fabrics, which 
may appropriately be 
marked by the familiar 
given name of the 
member of the family 
to whom they are to be 
given. Of course the 
given name does not so 
particularly denote es- 
pecial ownership as the 
full initials or mono- 
gram, but the added 
scope permitted for dis- 
tinetiveness and origi- 
nality more than 
counterbalances this 
disadvantage. Readers 
can secure exclusive 
name devices for them- 
selves from competent 
artists and designers. 


Name 


SEPARATION 


By Thornton Waldo Burgess 


Illustrations by John Boyd 


A Voice from the Old Men’s Home 


Today is Thanksgiving, they tell me, and expect me to join with the rest 
In making a holiday of it—of course I will do my poor best. 
But how my heart aches as I sit here, alone in the midst of a crowd, 
Alone with a hundred around me and a heart that is crying aloud! 
For I hunger, God knows how I hunger, for the sight of her face, understand; 
And vainly I grope in the darkness to feel just the touch of her hand. 
For sixty long years, night and morning, I felt her warm fingers caress, 
And heard her half-whispered “I love you” the depths of her nature confess. 
The years are three-score since I won her, and yet as I sit here today, 
A thousand times more I’m her lover than when I first led her away. 
I want her, I want her right with me! right close in her chair by my side! 
Can’t they see that the years are as nothing, that she still is my beautiful bride? 
How can I give thanks, O how can I? They don’t understand when they’re told 
That the spirits God joins in his wisdom he never allows to grow old. 
“Too aged to care”—Do they think it? Do they really believe it is true? 
ez) Then tell them that age has affection such as youth in its strength never 
knew. 
Thanksgiving! It can’t be, it can’t be! There is nothing of thanks in my 
heart; 


For I want her! I want her! I want her! Oh why do they keep us apart? 


A Voice from the Home for Aged Women 2 


Thanksgiving; they say it’s Thanksgiving; if they say so of course it must be, 
But somehow I can’t make it seem so—it isn’t Thanksgiving to me. 

It isn’t! it isn’t! it isn’t! O Lord, thy poor servant forgive; 

Thou knowest the heart and its hunger, yet permittest thy servant to live. 
Forgive, O dear Lord, the rebellion, for thou understandest the cry 

Of the soul for its mate and how lonely the long weary days dragging by. 
Thanksgiving! Yea, Lord, I do thank thee; twas just for a moment—no more; 
Thou gavest us many Thanksgivings together, an even three-score. 

And now in thy infinite mercy this beautiful home dost provide, 

And yet—O dear father I want him—I want him right here by my side! 

I need him now, Lord, in the g!oaming, as never I needed before. 

And he—O dear Lord, he must need me! He always did need me of yore, 
And his need must now daily grow greater—none other can e’er take my place. 
For comfort, for care I am thankful and hourly pray for the grace 

To believe that thy merciful wisdom will allow no mistake to be made, 

Though gladly I'd suffer privation with his precious, dear presence to aid. 

It isn’t rebellion, Thou knowest; it is merely the hunger of love. 

I thank thee this day, O my Father, that there’s no separation above. 
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Silhouettes and Their Making 


By Lillian Leslie Tower 


HE art of making the 


pression, but each stray lock of hair and 
each dainty bit of lace has been repro- 
duced—glimpses of beauty missing in 
the silhouettes of long ago. 

In those days it is probable that the 
profile was thrown in shadow upon a 
sheet, or other white background, care- 
fully traced, and then reduced in size 


old-fashioned silhouette 
has been revived with 
marked success by a 
clever New England 
woman, Mrs Florence 
Mansfield Tolman of 
Waltham, Massachusetts. Her method is 


as unique as it is original, for the work 
is done wholly by the camera. 

A lover of all things antique, Mrs Tol- 
man early became interested in collecting 
the silhouette of colonial days, and long 
before she had unearthed the process that 
made the camera silhouette possible, she 
had many very valuable ones in her pos- 


by drawing, after which it was cut out 
of the paper and mounted. 

Mrs Tolman’s discovery came six years 
ago, after much experimenting. Natu- 
rally proud of the success that finally 
crowned. her efforts which at once estab- 
lished her in a new and hithertofore 
untried field, she is averse to revealing 


session. However, 
Mrs Tolman regards 
those of her own 
achievement, with 
their clean cut, 
sharply defined lines, 
as being vastly supe- 
rior to the old-time, 
scissor-cut profile. 

In this fact lies the 
secret of Mrs Tol- 
man’s’ sueccess—the 
purity of the black 
and white, the exqui- 
site grace of outline, 
and the fidelity with 
which not only the ex- 
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A Tolman silhouette 


one of the rooms of her home, a white 
cloth is closely drawn, with black screens 


SILHOUETTES 


the manner in which 
her silhouette is per- 
fected. Even now this 
is known only to one or 
two prominent photog- 
raphers, and to one 
other brainy, resource- 
ful young woman-— 
Miss Jane Bartlett of 
Washington, D ©, who, 
with the dogged perse- 
verance of her sex, de- 
termined to fathom its 
mysteries after having 
seen some of Mrs Tol- 
man’s work. 

Up to a certain point, 
the making of Mrs Tol- 


man’s silhouette is ac-. 


cessible to any amateur. 
Before the window of 


Silhouette by Mrs Tolman 


Miss Bartlett, the other exponent of 
this new phase of artistic photography, 


in front and behind, in order to shut off found the road to its accomplishment 


the indiscernible 


long and intricate, 


lights. After  pos- 
ing her subject, Mrs 
Tolman gives a 
quick exposure to 
the plate. This is 
followed by the reg- 
ular development, 
which produces a 
silhouette with a 
gray, muddy back- 
ground. 

Anyone who un- 
derstands the cam- 
era can proceed thus 
far. It was the ap- 
pearance of this 
grayish tint that 
formed the vital 
problem in Mrs Tol- 
man’s earlier expe- 
riences. How she 
eventually overcame 
this difficulty and 
brought about uni- 
form results in black 
and white is the se- 
cret that baffles. 

Mrs Tolman has 
said that she, her- 
self, is her most ex- 
acting critic, and 
only until quite re- 
cently has she felt 
fully satisfied with 
her work, although 
the past two years 
have brought her 
widespread fame. 


before her natural 
ingenuity and prac- 
tical skill had paved 
the way. Said Miss 
Bartlett: 

“For a long time 
I had believed that 
it ought to be possi- 
ble for the camera 
to produce sil- 
houettes without be- 
ing obliged to resort 
to the mechanical 
means by which 
those of the old- 
fashioned kind were 
made. After exam- 
ining and warmly 
admiring Mrs Tol- 
man’s work, I be- 
came eager to dupli- 
cate it. I accord- 
ingly began working 
along the lines that 
naturally suggested 
themselves. For in- 
stance, I tried mak- 
ing a quick expo- 
sure against a very 
strong light, throw- 
ing the figure into 
deepest shadow. I 
soon found, however, 
that in spite of all 
my efforts the light 
would diffuse so that 


perfectly distinct 


A camera-made silhouette by Jane Bartlett and clear-cut out- 
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Contrary to the theories advanced by Mrs 
Tolman and Miss Bartlett, another successful 
artist, Miss Gertrude B. Smith of Amesbury, 
Massachusetts, believes the camera to be entirely 
out of keeping with the making of the silhouette 
of the old-fashioned type. She has made a 
special study of the wholly handmade silhouette 
and has brought about the most gratifying re- 
sults. She uses a 32-candle-power electric light 
and prefers one even stronger. 

“The effect of a camera silhouette,” said Miss 
Smith, “can be had by means of an ordinary 
box fitted for this purpose. Indeed, experiment 
has taught me several means of simplfying the 
process. After the outline has been obtained 

there are three ways 


lines could not be ob- 
tained. Added to this, 
while details might not 
be distinguished, such as 
the ear, the eye, the col- 
lar, and so on, yet these 


very features would 
make the surface of the 
print uneven, the devel- 
opment being darker in 
some spots than in 
others and I could not 
get the absolutely dead 
black surface which was 


one of the great charms of Mrs Tolman’s work. 

“T tried other experiments. The common 
means of producing silhouettes by throwing the 
shadow upon a sheet from a bright light behind 
the figure would not answer in this case, because 
in taking a photograph of such a shadow, the 
texture and thickness of the medium preventel 
satisfactory lines. I experimented again, and 
yet again, but without success. 
ter many days of close and untiring thought, 
until, at last, while lying awake one night, my 
mind wrestling desperate'y with the problem, 
what might possibly be the solution came sud- 
denly and with conviction, and to my unbounded 
delight, the light of returning day dawned upon 
my triumph. The result of the work of that 
morning revealed a dead black, even figure with 
accurate lines, standing boldly relieved against 
the soft, white background.” 

Unlike Mrs Tolman, who uses only one nega- 
tive, depending wholly. upon the developing and 
printing, Miss Bartlett’s process requires three, 


by which the ssil- 
houette may be fin- 
ished: first, by ink- 
ing with India ink; 
second, by cutting 
from silhouette 
paper and mount- 
ing; third, by cut-: 
ting out the shape 
of the outline from 
white paper. This, 
when done on black 
paper, shows 
through, and thus 
produces the same 
effect that is given 
by the others. 
“White silhouettes 
were occasionally 
made in old times. 


I gave the mat- 


and sometimes four negatives, before the sil- 


houette is finished. 


Made with Miss Bartlett's camera 
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SILHOUETTES 


Three silhouettes made by means of electric light, by Miss Gertrude B. Smith 


“Very little practice is required when 
the outline is cut from paper, and the 
same in posing the sitter, in order to 
bring about the most effective and artis- 
tic work.” 

Accurate and attractive paper-cut sil- 
houettes may also be made with the aid 
of a focusing camera. The sitter is 
placed between the camera and a strong 
light, such as a bicycle lamp or an or- 
dinary lamp with a reflector 
(in the daytime the sunlight 
is strong enough), and care is 
taken to focus until the’ 
image appears very sharp and 
distinct on the ground glass 
of the camera. Then the 
outline of the profile is care- 
fully traced on a small piece 
of tissue paper and trans- 
ferred to the white side of 
black paper, which is then 
cut out and pasted on a 
white card. 

Whatever the method 
adopted, silhouette making offers inex- 
haustible opportunities for amusement 
and recreation, as well as chances for 
money-getting. At fairs and elsewhere 
a silhouette booth is at all times liber- 
ally patronized, and the skill necessary 


to obtain successful results with the 
paper-cut ones is readily acquired. To 
the enthusiastic amateur photographer, 
however, Mrs Tolman’s prints will espe- 
cially appeal with their extreme lifelike- 
ness and delicate modeling. Indeed, they 
are more lifelike than many a gallery 
portrait, for eyes and mouth—those 
banes of the photographer's life—are left 
for cach observer to fill in as his memory 
recalls them. True, the 
method of gaining these 
wished-for results is yet a 
profound secret, but this will 
only spur the amateur on to 
endless experiment, unde- 
terred by repeated failure. 
However elusive the goal, the 
person of perseverance must 
at length find his efforts 
crowned with actual achieve- 
ment. “What man has done, 
man can do.” 
These quaint shadow pic- 
tures are quite in the spirit 
and atmosphere of the Thanksgiving sea- 
son, when it is the custom, logically 
and happily, to recall the days, the do- 
ings and the belongings of our sturdy 
forefathers and foremothers of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Four of the camera-made silhouettes of Mrs Tolman 
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A Literary Thanksgiving Menu 


semetimes wonders. 


whem Thanksgiving time 

comes, that gratitude for 

‘beuntiful rvests” 

should be so universally 

restrieted in thought and 

expression to the harvests 
of the field, to the exclusion of those 
finer literary harvests stored in the gran- 
aries of the publishers. 

Beyond all question, intellectual and 
spiritual crops—such as Emerson said he 
gathered after the farmer had gathered 
his—are frequently much more valuable 
than any other kind. For are they not, 
as in Emerson’s case, the hardy spiritual 
bulbs of idealism and character? 

In recognition of this second crop, the 
spiritual and intellectual aftermath, that 
is yearly garnered by our authors, would 
it not be well to add to the Thanksgiv- 
ing menus which appear in so many peri- 
odicals a new kind of literary menu, 
whose items are the product of the faith- 
ful tillage of hearts and brains? 

Such a menu may be varied, of course, 
to suit the literary vegetarian or the 
man who is intellectually omnivorous: 
But the items here submitted will indi- 
eate the variety offered by our intellee- 
tual caterers: 


The Bill of Fare of 1906 


Entrees 


More Stories of Married Life, by Mary Stew- 
art Cutting. 

The Law Breakers, by Robert Grant. 

The Dawn of a Tomorrow, by Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. 

In Our Town, by William Allen White. 

Susan Clegg and Her Neighbors’ Affairs, by 
Anne Warner. . 

Six Stars, by Nelson Lloyd. 

The Ways of The. Gods, 
Long. 


Ly John Luther 


Reasts 


Right and Wromg Thinking, by Dr Aaron 
Martin Crane. 

Reason in Seienee, by Prof George Santayana. 

Lincoln, Master of Men, by Alonzo Roths- 
child. 

Carl Schurz’s Autobiography. 

Life of Tolstoy, by Paul Birukoff. 

Letters of Henrik Ibsen. 

Religion and Politics, by Algernon Crapsey. 

The Key to the Blue Closet, by Dr Robertsom 
Nicoll. 

With Whitman in Camden, by Horace Trau- 


bel. 
The Undying Past, by Hermann Sudermann. 


Vegetables 
Siles Strong, by Irving 
Coniston, by Winstem 
Relishes 

The Clammer, by William Jeim Hopkins. 
The Four Million, by 
Uncle William, by Jemmetties Lee 
The Court of Love, By Alice Brown. 
A Little Sister of Destiny, by Gelett Bur- 

gess. 

Desserts 

The Awakening of Helena Richie, by Mrs 

Margaret Deland. 
Lady Baltimore, by Owen Wister. 
If Youth But Knew, by Agnes and Egerton 


Castle. 
Fenwick’s Career, by Mrs Humphry Ward. 
genie Brooks Frothing- 


= Evasion, by Eu 
am. 
A Diplomatic Adventure, by Weir Mitchell. 
On The Field of Glory, by Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz. 
The Spoilers, by Rex Beach. 
The Wire Tappers, by Arthur Stringer. 
The White Fang, by Jack London. 
The Patriots, by Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
The Genius, by Margaret Potter. - 
The Truth About Tolna, by Bertha Runkle. 
Roquefort 
The Jungle, by Upton Sinclair. 
Nuts 


Enigmas of Psychical Research, by Prof 
James Hyslop. 
Byeryday Luncheons, by Olive Green. 
Coffee 
Nero, by Stephen Phillips. 
Augustine, the Man, by Amelie Rives. 
In Sum and Shade, by Louise Morgan Sill. 
Play and Lyrics; by Cale Young Rice. 
Smoke 
Pigs Is Pigs, by Ellis Parker Butler. 
Foolish Etiquette, by several authors. 
Beginning with the first entree offered, 
it is pleasant to chronicle that Mary 
Stewart Cutting is one of those rare 
authors who can make married people 
more interesting than the most glorified 
pair of lovers sighing out their passion 
against a tragic background of uncer- 
tainty. Time was whem awthors scurried 
out of their post-conmubial responsibili- 
ties with a baldly inadequate paraphrase 
of the fairy tale ending, “happy ever 
after.” But this is am age:of probing. 
Not only the Bible but seewlar books as 
well are subject to the higher criticism. 
Consequently, the novelist has been chal- 
lenged to prove that they lived happy 
ever after and to show how they did it, 
or to admit that. they hopelessly failed 
to find a common denominator ef agree- 
ment. Showing us how this common de- 
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nominator is found is the special genius 
of Mrs Cutting. 

For those who have no matrimonial 
problems weighing upon them, but others 
nearly as difficult of solution, no better 
book of the year can be prescribed than 
Mrs Hodgson Burnett’s The Dawn of a 
Tomorrow. This volume might be called 
an anti-prostration treatise, and is espe- 
cially indicated for the man or woman 
with a chronic half-mast expression of 
countenance and a tendency to hope for 
the worst. Though all but one of the 
characters in the book are in a most dole- 
ful plight, the little ragamuffin philoso- 
pher, “Glad,” brings them out of their 
different sloughs of despondency by the 
sheer force of her delightful humor and 
her contagious cheerfulness. Her sage 
maxim, “If things ain’t cheerfle, people’s 
got to be,” might well be hung near the 
mirror of everybody who allows Things 
to get the upper hand. 

Although Right and Wrong Thinking, 
by Dr Aaron Martin Crane, is not the 
next item on our menu, its principles are 
so closely akin to those adopted by Glad, 
the little ragamuffin philosopher just 
mentioned, that it is practically only a 
more detailed exposition in the same 
line, by a very clear-eyed thinker. In 
addition to all the investigations which 
Dr Crane has made himself, he has 
further illuminated his subject with data 
furnished by laboratory experiments by 
eminent psychologists, who have made 
startling discoveries in probing the 
thoughts and feelings of men. When it 
becomes universally known—as _ here 
shown—that anger causes a poisonous se- 
cretion, detected in the breath, that hate, 
jealousy, envy, fear and worry each 
creates its own poisonous secretion that 
helps tear down the moral and physical 
health, the chances are that people will 
take as much pains to avoid poisonous 
thoughts and feelings as they do the bet- 
ter known poisons of the chemical world. 
Dr Crane’s book is not only rich in sug- 
gestions for everyday life, but opens up 
a world of wider possibilities, into which 
each reader may profitably wander to 
make further discoveries for himself. 
As an aid to character building, Right 
and Wrong Thinking is beyond question 
the most valuable book of the year. 

Hardly a better object lesson of the 
principles of Dr Crane’s book could be 
found than in Carl Schurz’s Autobiog- 
raphy, which reads much more like a 
romance than many a tale that goes by 
that name. If we should ever have an 
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American counterpart of Plutarch’s 
Lives—and we certainly have the mate- 
rial for one—the name of Carl Schurz 
has as rich possibilities for heroic inspi- 
ration as half of those used by Plutarch 
himself. 

Returning to the options of our menu, 
we shall make no mistake if we choose 
such savory morsels as are served up in 
the pages of In Our Town and A Little 
Sister of Destiny. When Mr White 
wrote The Court of Boyville, he wrote 
one of the most humorously tender of all 
our latter day classics. The same quali- 
ties which gave their rainbow tints to 
that book appear in the diversified and 
keenly penetrating sketches which make 
us alternately smile and weep as we turn 
the pages of In Our Town. 

Still more captivating are the fairy 
tales for grown-ups told by Gelett Bur- 
gess in A Little Sister of Destiny. These 
stories, knit together by the interest 
which attaches to the winsome person- 
ality of the invisible heroine, are deli- 
cately humorous and whimsically charm- 
ing. They are, moreover, lit up by 
flashes of intuition and imagination, so 
that they frequently shed more light on 
the problems of character and conduct 
than would tomes of ponderous medita- 
tions illuminated only by the cold, un- 
sympathetic light of pure reason. 

Closely related to A Little Sister of 
Destiny in the sweet wholesomeness of its 
matter and manner is the dew-fresh 
romance, If Youth But Knew. It is 
hardly possible to praise too highly a 
book like this that keeps the velvet bloom 
on all the petals of thought and feeling, 
achieving the keenest interest without 
any contaminating taint of the fleshly 
school of novelists. In its fine reticences 
no less than in the more overt revelations 
of its charm, this book is subtoned with 
poetic feeling and an uplifting idealism. 
Though all the characters in the book 
are very much alive, the strongest and 
most lovable of them all is “Geiger Hans,” 
the wandering fiddler, who lingers haunt- 
ingly in the memory after one has closed 
the book. If one is a part of all he has 
met, he must surely add to his virtue and 
grace by meeting and associating even 
through a bookful of hours with so fine 
a character as Geiger Hans. 

Anyone who has read Coniston and 
Silas Strong will understand why they 


-are itemized under vegetables on our lit- 


erary menu. The heroes in both of these 
novels smack strongly of the soil. Oddly 
enough, both of them stammer and con- 
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sequently are men of few words, though 
both of them have a habit of repeating 
whatever they say, so that the movement 
of the conversation sometimes reminds 
one of a backing horse. Coniston seems 
a good deal longer than it need to be 
_ (five hundred and forty-three pages), for 

as Sidney Smith long ago reminded us, 
we cannot, in these days of shortened 
longevity, lounge ten years over a 
pamphlet as in the antediluvian days 
when men lived eight or nine hundred 
years. Of course both Mr Churchill’s 
and Mr Bacheller’s books will have a 
large circulation, assisted by the ac- 
quired velocity of fame, But it is my 
honest conviction that Coniston is not 
as well written as the author’s earlier 
books, especially The Celebrity and 
Richard Carvel. Conscientious work- 
manship is evident throughout the book, 
and the character of Jethro Bass is well 
done. One is conscious, nevertheless, 
that the story does not move along with 
the momentum that belongs to the drama 
involved. It reads as if written by a man 
who was working more hours a day than 
he should, and the consequence is a lack 
of elasticity in the composition. But 
the hero of Coniston is well worth know- 
ing, if only to illustrate the old Irish- 
man’s dictum, “Between the goodness of 
the bad people and the badness of the 
good wans, Oi’m glad it’s not myself 
that'll be after separating the shape from 
the goats.” 

Silas Strong is also a hero of unique 
parts and the entire book has a whole- 
some, bosky atmosphere, which atones in 
a measure for the absence of any of the 
qualities which make a great novel. 

That adjective, however, we may al- 
most apply to one American novel of the 
‘year, The Awakening of Helena Richie, 
which is by far the strongest thing Mrs 
Deland has done. The chief characters 
in the story are a woman with too much 
past—Helena Richie—an irascible and 
damnacious old gentleman, who spanks 
his twenty-four-year-old son, alienating 
him for life, Dr Lavendar, the dear old 
clergyman of Chester, already known 
and loved by so many of us, and a de- 
lightfully unique little boy who asks if 
God drinks out of the Big Dipper in the 
sky, and similar questions not known to 
the lesser catechism. Despite the tragic 
scenes in Mrs Deland’s book, the reader 
is mercifully protected from the depress- 
ing dews of sympathy by the author’s 
spontaneous wit and humor, those savor- 
ing qualities whose absence, like the ab- 
sence of salt in cookery, has deadened 
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the flavor of more than one literary dish 
otherwise well seasoned. Fenwick’s 
Career is a notable case in point. 
Strength, dramatic power and fine dis- 
crimination Mrs Ward undeniably pos- 
sesses, and one can hardly find. better 
studies of real gentlemen and ladies, and 
the hybrid genus that is only a fractional 
part gentleman or lady; than in this 
author’s works. All the thrusts and par- 
ries of the ethical duel between a mans 
conscience and his inclinations are also 
reflected with photographic nicety in 
the pages of Fenwick’s Career. But 
never once may one feel the risible mus- 
cles of his mouth relax in reading the 
entire volume, and, wonderingly, one asks 
if never in real life a smile, one little 
wee smile, rifted its way through the 
dark clouds that canopy the respective 
heavens of Fenwick, Mrs Pastourelles, 
and Mr Selby. Read side by side with 
The Awakening of Helena Richie, I do 
not see how any fair-minded critic could 
fail to pronounce Mrs Deland’s book a 
greater novel than its English rival. 
Mrs Deland’s characters live; move and 
have a being; Mrs Ward’s move and 
have a being, but often her heroines are 
girt about with such a paralyzing propri- 
ety that their natural movements are 
hampered as by the presence of a chap- 
erone, so we cannot know precisely what 
manner of people they are. 

Waiving these invidious comparisons, 
it is pleasant to record that the best novel 
of the year in England and the best one 
in America were written by women. 

The second best in America is in all 
probability Lady Baltimore, by Owen 
Wister, whose captivating bonhomie in 
this story suggests his kinship to Du 
Maurier in Trilby. In fact, Lady Bal- 
timore is told with such supple grace and 
fluency that the casual reader is in dan- 
ger of missing a good deal of the illu- 
mination which is shed upon several im- 
portant problems that interline the pages 
of this genial book. First of all, the 
careful and sympathetic picture of the 
old southern town of Kingsport (Charles- 
ton) and its dear old ladies—and one 


‘dear young one—will do more than any 


history of which I know to clear away 
the fog that has so heavily veiled the 
real history of our civil war and its ter- 
rible consequences. 

Mr Wister possesses in an uncommon 
degree the ability to see both sides of a 
question, as may seen from this ex- 
cerpt from Lady Baltimore: 

“There are dead brothers here also, 
who, like your brother, laid down their 
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lives for what they believed was their 
country, and whom their sisters never 
can forget as you never can forget him.” 
.... “You will tell me, perhaps, that 
since the bereavement is equal, I have 
not justified my sympathy for these 
people. But the bereavement was not 
equal. More homes were robbed by 
death of their light and promise than 
with us; and to this you must add the 
material desolation of the homes them- 
selves. Our roofs were not laid in ashes, 
and today we sit in affluence while they 
sit in privation. You will say to this, 
perhaps, that they brought it upon them- 
selves. But even granting that they did 
so, surely to suffer and to lose is more 
bitter than to suffer and to win.” .... 
“if those years have left upon your heart 
a scar which will not vanish, do not ask 
me, who came afterward, to wear the 
scar also.” 

The same spirit of fair play is in evi- 
dence throughout the book, making it 
valuable not only to the lover of pure 
romance, but to the lover of justice, 
good-fellowship and generosity. 

Another novel which is related to 
Lady Baltimore in its breadth of sym- 
pathetic comprehension is The Evasion, 
whose author knows how to make men 
and women whose “hearts beat hard,” 
and whose brains give very edifying evi- 
dence of themselves. The hero and hero- 
ine of the The Evasion have almost too 
many pagesful of misery to suit a ten- 
der-hearted reader and one would like 
an amendment to the story which should 
give a more definite date for the prom- 
ised decease of the scoundrel who cheated 
the hero out of his right to the heroine. 
Though this book might have been 
shorter its apparent length is much 
abridged by the active movement of the 
plot and the blessed mitigations of 
humor. 

No such mitigations will the reader 
find in The Genius. Gladly admitting, 
at the outset, the strength of the charac- 
ters in this story, candor also forces the 
admission that the book is heavy-footed, 
despite the excitement of its tragic 
scenes, This effect is possibly due to the 
fact that nearly everybody reeks with 
misery. Ivan, the hero, has a whole life 
of bad times, with only an exception or 
two; his mother and father also have 
unique ways of being hopelessly unhappy. 


and his sweetheart and artist friend are _ 


equally successful in being perfectly 
wretched. Nevertheless, Miss Porter can 
think and feel and if she can only make 
one of her characters happy in the fu- 
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ture, she may dispel the gloom which 
rests upon the reader when he has finished 
The Genius. 

In excellent contrast to the unrelieved 
tragedy of The Genius is The Undying 
Past, by Hermann Sudermann. ‘There 
is no good reason why a masterpiece 
should not be so proclaimed as soon as it 
is so discovered, instead of shifting the 
responsibility to posterity. The Undy- 
ing Past happens to be one of the mas- 
terpieces of the year, a tragedy whose 
pseudo heroine is a woman of the worst 
type, who allows a man of the finest type 
to marry her in ignorance of her previ- 
ous relations to her husband’s best friend. 
The picture of the friendship between 
these two men is one of the most mas- 
terly performances in recent literature. 
Interesting as the love scenes are, this 
friendship grips the reader’s sympathy 
still more strongly. The tension of the 
tragedy is finely relieved by the uproar- 
ious antics of a humorous old parson, 
with a Falstaffian appetite and a consid- 
erable debatable spiritual territory over 
which his good angels and bad devils 
squabble for the supremacy. In the fear- 
less out-from-the-shoulder strokes of his 
wit, especially when it is aimed at 
women, Mr Sudermann is a German 
brother of Bernard Shaw. 

A heroine of a refreshingly different 
stamp from Mr Sudermann’s Felicitas 
is the touch-me-not lady who raises havoc 
with the male hearts whose palpitations 
are recorded in the pages of On the Field 
of Glory. As a strongly etched picture 
of Polish ‘life, and its wolfishly pictur- 
esque backgrounds, this book has an un- 
deniable value. Otherwise, the story in 
itself has less beside the story to com- 
mend it than several books of the year 
by our own writers. Too many of the 
characters, moreover, have the slashing 
habit known as dueling. It is high time 
that this popular form of polite murder 
should be ranked where it belongs among 
other manslaughters. It is no longer 
necessary to “sustain the interest,” when 
there is a whole world full of fresher 
things that will sustain it even better. 
Among these fresher things is wire tap- 
ping, which Arthur Stringer has re- 
cently crowned with an effective aureole 
of romance. Although Mr Stringer has 
hitherto been known only as a writer of 
finely-tempered verse, his first romance 
has many promising points and perhaps 
as many more fulfilling ones. 

Whatever merit the Wire Tappers 
may have as a literary work, it is ques- 
tionable how safe it is to reveal so many 
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original possibilities of crime to a world 
already too versatile in such matters. 

If we would have an entire “change of 
air and scene,” let us leave the wire-tap- 
ping hights and descend to a Nova 
Scotia seashore under the pilotage of 
Mrs Jennette Lee, who has, in her ro- 
mance of Uncle William, written a tale 
of mellow charm and briny-fresh wisdom. 
Get acquainted with Uncle William, the 
unlettered sage, and his proteges, the 
lovers, and you won’t care to waste much 
time in the future on the effete exhibits 
of the lecturer and others like him who 
display the arid wastes of their erudi- 
tion. As Mrs Martha Baker Dunn’s 
tramp remarked of Montaigne, Uncle 
William “has the stuff in him.” He stops 
when he gets through, too, and so does 
the author, a most endearing habit in 
books or out of them. 

Another American author who also 
possesses this ingratiating gift of con- 
eluding at the right point is Mr Porter, 
or O. Henry, as he chooses to sign his 
stories. ©. Henry is the enviable pos- 
sessor of an intellectual kodak with an 
inexhaustible supply of very sensitive 
psychical films. The whole apparatus is 
otherwise known as the “inner eye.” 
With this invisible kodak, Mr Henry has 
reproduced, as in reflecting dewdrops, 
the absurd tragedies and tender comedies 
of high, low and middle life in New 
York, and the result is infinitely more 
fruitful and “improving” than a record 
of the monotonous banalities of the mere 
Four Hundred. 

We are never in danger of having too 
many representatives of the keen-eyed 
genus, humorous, the men and women 
who know where to find the springs of 
laughter that lie so close to the fountain 
of tears. We should therefore rejoice 
that we have yet another addition to the 
ranks of the smile-givers in the person 
of William John Hopkins, the author of 
The Clammer. Most happily, one humor 
differeth from another as the flowers of 
the field differ. There is a humor as 
broad as the sunflower and coarse as its 
texture, and another kind as modestly 
fragrant as mignonette and clover. Of 
the latter variety is the humor of Mr 
Hopkins, whose story of The Clammer 
is a picture of a dainty bo-peep game 
of amorous fancies. 

Considering further the flora-like dif- 
ferences in the humor of authors, we 
have, in John Luther Long, a good illus- 
tration of the hepatica type—the kind 
that has the blood of tragedy at its 
root. No American short story writer 
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of today has done finer work in his line 
than the author of Madame Butterfly 
and Heimweh, both of which are little 
masterpieces. In his latest work, The 
Way of the Gods, he has given us a 
longer story, with his favorite Japanese 
background in which one catches the 
same light overtones distinguishable 
above the heavier diapasons of tragedy. 

Perhaps it had to be, in obeisance to 
the inexorable demands of his art, and 
his very unique plot, but one wishes that 
the heroine did not have to duplicate on 
herself the scar in the forehead of her 
clay-footed idol. Well as Mr Long man- 
ages his Japanese entourage the present 
writer has a strong patriotic desire to 
keep the author tethered to American 
territory, whose fertile possibilities 
should not be left to authors of less abil- 
ity. 
In the amazing adventures of The 
Helmet of Navarre, its youthful author 
established a precedent for an automo- 
bilistie pace. This fact lies at the root 
of the first disappointment felt in read- 
ing her second book, The Truth About 
Tolna, which has the leisurely, strolling 
gait of Howells. The latter half of the 
book, however, breaks into a brisk canter, 
bringing everybody to a happy destina- 
tion. is no little wit and a good 
deal of downright good commoa sense in 
this book. Were the first half of it 
much condensed, it might be a valuable 
compendium for those who are wed or 
those about to be. While it is by no 
means as strong a book as her first, The 
Truth About Tolna justifies expecta- 
tions of a much better one from the same 
source. 

Another novel which promises still 
more because of its actual achievement is 
The Spoilers, by Rex Beach. For a first 
book this is as well done as The Helmet 
of Navarre. Taking their psychologi- 
eal longitude, one might say that the 
robust characters of this story are 180 
degrees distant from the spineless heroes 
that elegantly evade life in the pages of 
Mrs Wharton’s books. The Spoilers 
suffers from an excess of its best quali- 
ties. The brutality of the closing fight 
between the hero and the villain sounds 
too much like a yellow journal report of 
the knockouts of Jim Corbett. 

All the characters in The Spoilers are 
very much alive, and if they were not, 
the pressure of their desperate cireum- 
stances would make them so. 

Related to The Spoilers in the grim 
realism of its details is The Jungle, 
whose strong flavor is indicated by the 
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item opposite it on our menu. This 
book has been so much discussed that 
it need serve here only as another illus- 
tration of the repected author who tri- 
umphs over his rejectors. 

Some of the biographies of the year 
are less dry than biographies know how 
to be. Especially succulent are Horace 
Traubel’s With Whitman in Camden 
and Paul Birukoff’s Life of Tolstoy. 
Mr Rothschild’s study of our perpetually 
studied president, Lincoln, presents him 
at new angles, showing that a man has as 
many sides to his character as there are 
men to see them. 

This fact stands out still more clearly 
in two of the best poems of the year 
—Nero, by Stephen Phillips, and Augus- 
tine, the Man, by Amelie Rives. Though 
no better poetry is being written at 
present than some of Stephen Phillips’ 
best, as seen in The Sin of David, this 
dramatic poem, Augustine, the Man, has 
many passages that are quite as stately 
and impassioned as any of the lines in 
Nero. 

Among poets of simpler lyres, Louise 
Morgan Sill and Cale Young Rice (the 
husband of the creator of The Cabbage 
Patch) have written a few poems dis- 
tinctly worth while. The best thing in 
Mr Rice’s book is the blind lover’s rhap- 
sody to his unseen sweetheart. This 
poem justifies not a little expectation 
“from blessings known, of greater out of 
sight.” 

Some of the most delicate poetry 
of the year happens to be lurking be- 
tween the prose lines of our five-fingered 
story writers like F. Hopkinson Smith. 
In these overcrowded days, collections 
of good short stories, which may assist 
the blank moments that sometimes steal 
into the best regulated evenings, are 
growing in favor. Such a collection is 
The Woodfire in No 3, by Mr Smith. 
These tales, though artistically finished, 
= with the warm, human throbs of 
ife. 

It is the same close contact with life 
which makes The Key to the Blue Closet 
—a volume of essays—so genially wise 
and epigrammatic. One of its random 
maxims, “never chew your pills,” should 
be written on all our lists of “daily 
nudges.” 

Lastly, in Enigmas of Psychical Re- 


search, we get most suggestive glimpses _ 


into the invisible domain which lies be- 
yond the present beck of the conscious 
self. Scholarly, conservative, but under- 


vitalized work is evident on every page. _ 
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Telepathy, dreams, premonitions and ap- 
paritions are subjects usually scorned by 
the grossly materialistic man, who can 
settle things without knowing anything 
about them. But these phenomena are 
now approached with an open and un- 
prejudiced mind by every intelligent 
thinker in the world. In accordance 
with the finer evolution of all discoveries 
from the locomotive to wireless teleg- 
raphy—one would naturally expect the 
next discovery to be wordless telegraphy, 
or telepathy, as it is called. The actual 
existence of this phenomenon is now 
abundantly indorsed by hundreds of in- 
cidents. 

Quite within the memory of the mid- 
dle-aged, a novel was regarded as one of 
Old Clootie’s tracts. Even less than ten 
years ago, I heard an Episcopalian 
clergyman make the proud (?) boast that 
he had never read a novel. But now 
every enlightened man knows that the 
novelist is not only one of the most pow- 
erful allies of morality and Christianity, 
but that frequently the arena of his in- 
fluence is vastly wider than any which 
the pulpit can command. 

The best novelist, with the Roentgen 
rays of the imagination, discovers that 
each commandment given by Moses has 
at least ten ramifications—related like 
honor to honesty—which his characters 
are bound to observe. But the clergy- 
man has far less liberty in illustrating 
any save the bald “shalt nots” of Siani. 

Sooner or later, not only the blackest 
sins, but all the lesser forms of trans- 
gression shading into the pale gray of 
peccadilloes, are incarnated in the ink- 
begotten men and women who walk the 
pages of romance, and willy-nilly, the 
erring reader must see himself as others 
see him. Nor less profitable are the lit- 
erary incarnations of the virtues and 
graces that incite the reader to admira- 
tion and emulation. In real life we see 
virtues and vices here and there, but 
we seldom get a glimpse of their begin- 
nings and logical endings as the great 
novelist gives them to us, in a book like 
The Undying Past. 

It is thus evident that the time is long 
past when a story was merely a story. 
Though there are still many of that kind 
written, the standards of the best novel- 
ists grow yearly more exacting and 
whether consciously or uncoysciously, 
the loss of its influence, so deplored by 
the church, in a great measure finds 
compensation in the uplifting and re- 
fining power of our best literature. 
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Domestic Servants of Colonial Days 


By Ella Morris Kretschmar 


with its 
ae Thanksgiving day turns 
our thoughts back to co- 
lonial days as naturally 
as Christmas sends them 
speeding to the star over 

Near telephone there hangs a pic- 
ture mn. | by the artist “On the Trail” 
—a limitless waste over which one of 
such prairie schooners as bore the stan- 
dard, “California or die,” wends it way. 
I like it near the little box to which I 
may step any moment and call up Den- 


ver. 

As you looked from your window this 
morning upon the snowy scene without, 
you doubtless felt the sumptuous comfort 
of a hot water heated house, as your 
thoughts wandered to the scorching heat 
of primitive fireplaces met by counter 
currents from the cracks around primi- 
tive doors and windows. . 

Your’ neighbor as he stepped into his 
automobile doubtless thought of the 
meeting of coaches in the colonial mud 
of Broadway. 

The lady who sat next to you in the 
elevated train, in tailored gown and well 
matched accessories, was perhaps on the 
way to her dressmaker’s to discuss a 
costume for a colonial tea. 

In short, it has become a part of 
American patriotism to hold up this 
month every colonial picture imagina- 
tion can draw, to place it—for vivid con- 
trast’s sake—beside twentieth century 
conditions. 

Our actual Thanksgiving celebration 
is to everyone so largely a matter of din- 
ing that things pertaining to colonial 
domestic matters have more than their 
due share of November consideration. 
But the fact that interest in these sub- 
jects is quite unquenchable leads me in 
this day of labor-ridden domestic in- 
felicity to a brief consideration of what 
the servant question meant to our great- 
Poor, dear ladies! 

ow our domestic woes pale into insig- 
nificance beside their pathetic, tragic 
and ludicrous experiences! 

f the.city woman who feels she must 
reduce the complications of living by 
taking refuge in a modern apartment 
could but read the diary of her great- 
great-grandmother she would hide her 
head in shame. To the woman who is 


struggling with the homekeeping prob- 
lem with one domestic in the villa-like 
house common to our pretty towns, the 
reading of such a diary would draw tears 
of sympathy, with a joyful glow of reac- 
tion, from contrasting the lightness of 
her own burdens. 

It was long after the lady of stiff bro- 
cades and real homespuns had folded her 
tired hands in rest that the era of the 
“good and obedient servant” set in in 
America. 

We justly rebel against today’s demand 
(in cities) for five, six or seven dollars 
per week “with no washing or ironing, 
no window cleaning nor rug beating, 
with half me Thursdays and me Sundays 
off”? and relative unreasonableness in 
town and country on the part of all who 
seek service in the family. But the serv- 
ice rendered by any and all of today’s 
malcontents would have been heavenly 
deliverance from the intolerable condi- 
tions of colonial time. 

For “help” the colonial woman had to 
choose between an Indian who might 
sealp her, if the mood or fancy so dic 
tated, “blackamoors” not yet outgrown 
African savagery the town poor sold to 
the highest bidder, bound convicts trans- 
ported for crime, or ignorant creatures 
who had been beguiled to board ships 
that carried them off to virtual slavery, 
and “free-willers” discontented under, 
and impatient for the end of the com- 
pacts which bound them. Occasionally 
she had a chance to engage a respecta- 
ble young woman who had come from 
England or Holland to find service, but 
she never failed to lose her through 
speedy marriage. 

With such an appalling amount of 
work which the colonial mother and 
housewife had to do, what wonder that 
even the disheartening choice enumer- 
ated was regarded as possibilities for 
which to thank Providence. 

It makes us judge leniently when we 
read of the Newport elder who always 
gave pious thanks in meeting after the 
safe arrival of a slaver—“that a gracious 
overruling Providence had been pleased 
to bring to this land of freedom another 
cargo of benighted heathen to enjoy the 
blessing of gospel dispensations”—and 
incidentally to share the burdens pecu- 
liar to colonial kitchens. 

We cannot wonder that even clergy- 
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men frankly believed in slavery in view 
of Mrs Clergyman’s manifold housekeep- 
ing duties. Nor do we marvel that the 
whipping-post was a fortifying point in 
the consciousness of employers when we 
read the wails and appeals set forth in 
those pathetic old diaries, preserved to 
this day, and letters considerately kept 
for our eurious perusal—apropos of the 
“impertinence, dishonesty, slovenliness, 
trifling laziness, and all-around vicious- 
ness” of the several varieties of colonial 
“help.” As example I quote the follow- 
ing: 

“The Winthrops had the best oppor- 
tunity in the land to have good servants, 
the best that came from England being 
consigned to them, yet neither the gov- 
ernor’s sister nor daughter could be 
suited. John Winthrop wrote to his 
father in 1717: ‘It is not convenient 
now to write the trouble and plague we 
have had with this Irish creature the 
years past. Lying and unfaithful; would 
do things on purpose in contradiction 
and vexation to her mistress; lie out of 
the house a-nights, and have contrivances 
with fellows that have been stealing from 
our estate, and get drink out of the cel- 
lar for them; I can truly say we have 
used this base creature with great kind- 
ness and lenity. 

“She would frequently take her mis- 
tress’ caps and stockings, handkerchiefs, 
etc, to dress herself, and then away with- 
out leave—with her companions... . 
And Robin has been run away near ten 
days, and this creature knew of his going 
and of his carrying out four dozen bot- 
tles of cider, metheglin and palm wine, 
out of the cellar among the servants of 
the town; and meat—and I know not 
what. The bottles they broke, and threw 
away, after they had drunk up the 
liquor, and they got up our sheep a-night, 
killed a fat one, roasted and made merry 
with it before morning.’ ” 

Compare such conduct with the Swede 
who lays a modest collation for her lover, 
of evenings, on your kitchen table, and 
who spends a portion of her time, while 
you are out, visiting with friends over 
your telephone. 

In one colonial chronicle we read that 
the Declaration of Independence did not 
better the aspect of the servant question, 
the Providence Gazette advertising in 
1796 that a reward of five hundred 
dollars and the warmest blessings of 
abused householders would be given to 
any restoring the conditions of “the an- 
tique world.” As they expressed it: 

“Was mislaid or taken away by mis- 


take, soon after the formation of the 
abolition society, from the servant girls 
in this town—all inclination to do any 
kind of work; and left in lieu thereof an 
independent appearance, a strong and 
continued thirst for high wages, a gos- 
siping disposition for every sort of 
amusement, a leering and hankering 
after persons of the other sex, a desire 
of finery and fashion, a never ceasing 
trot after new places, more advantageous 
for stealing, with a number of contin- 
gent accomplishments that do not suit 
the wearer.” 

We are able to measure somewhat how 
really tragical was the servant question 
in colonial days from the fact that the 
greatest statesmen and military men of 
the time did not feel it beneath dignity 
to write at great length upon the sub- 
ject of their servant’s deficiencies and 
the details of especially harrowing domes- 
tic experiences. 

We call it bad form today to discuss 
our servant or domestic difficulties, but 
we are able to taboo these subjects so- 
cially, simply because we know they are 
fairly amenable te good management. 
When the colonial woman did not freely 
and unblushingly diseuss the servant 
question it was when even more tragic 
subjects were in the foreground of her 
thoughts. 

What play our daily domestic routine 
would seem to the woman who had be- 
sides it, to make candles, medicines, 
cheese, butter, starch; to wash, card, spin 
and weave wool; to go through all the 
tedious process of linen making, the 
clumsy work of carpet weaving, and the 
pickling, preserving of meats, fish, every- 
thing that grew or lived in earth, sky or 
water, that could be preserved, pickled 
or otherwise made to keep through the 
long months of winter—not to speak of 
making, by hand, all clothing worn by 
the family. 

In the diary of a Connecticut woman 
is this pathetic entry, written in 1775: 

“T rose with the sun and all through 
the long day I had no time for aught but 
my work. So much did it press upon me 
that I could scarcely divert my thoughts 
from its demands even during family 
prayers; which thing both amazed and 
displeased me; for, during that hour, at 
least, I should have been sending all my 
thoughts to Heaven for the safety of my 
beloved family and the salvation of our 
hapless country. Instead of which I was 
often wondering whether Polly had re- 
membered to set the sponge for the bread, 
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or to put water on the leach tub; or to 
turn the cloth in the dyeing vat; or 
whether wool had been carded for Betsey 
to start her spinning-wheel in the morn- 
ing; or Billy had chopped light wood 
enough for the kindlings, or dry hard- 
wood enough to heat the big oven; or 
whether other things had not been for- 
gotten of the thousand that must be done 
without fail.” 
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Truly, happiness, contentment, or good 
fortune are matters of comparison. “In 
the country of the blind, the man with 
one eye is king.” 

It is well that we are aware of the 
enormity of our present domestic system, 
but while we are evolving to better con- 
ditions we can reflect with thankfulness 
that our lot was not cast in the colonial 
period. 


Growing Sweet Peas Indoors 


By Clarence Moores Weed 


T is by no means necessary 

that one should have a 

conservatory in order to 

grow sweet peas during 

the months when it is im- 

practicable to have them 

in blossom outdoors. The 

improvements in varieties have 

rendered it possible to get an abundant 

supply of flowers from a sunny window 

box and to have the plants in blossom in 

an astonishingly few weeks after the 
seeds are sown. 

In a recent experiment I placed three 
inches of loamy garden soil in a zine 
window box four feet long, four inches 
wide and four inches high. This was a 
solid box with no drainage hole, which 
rested upon blocks of wood on the win- 
dow sill of a window having a western 
exposure. The seeds of the Earliest of 
All sweet peas were sown in the box 
March 16. They came up in about a 
week and at the end of seven weeks from 
the planting the tallest ones were twenty- 
four inches high and had begun to blos- 
som, buds being formed in great abun- 
dance upon all the plants. Very few 
flowers which are grown indoors will 
begin to yield a crop of beautiful blos- 
soms after so short a period. 

In another experience, four varieties 
of sweet peas were planted in a similar 
zine window-sill box on November 27, 
They came up soon after and grew grad- 
ually through the winter, having reached 

ight of three feet by the following 
April. Early in April some blossom buds 
appeared, but for some reason, possibly 
because the soil was allowed to get too 
dry a few times, the blossom buds 
blighted and fell off. Toward the end 


of April, however, a more vigorous 
growth took place at the tops of the 
plants and strong blossom buds appeared 
in great numbers. The first flowers ex- 
panded April 28, and thereafter an abun- 
dance of beautiful blossoms as large 
and fine as are commonly obtained out 
of doors was produced. 

These two experiences illustrate very 
well the desirability of utilizing the 
early flowering strains. In the one case 
blossoms appeared in less than two 
months, while in the other case more 
than four months were required. It is 
true, however, that the later flowering 
sorts, having larger and stronger plants, 
give larger and more satisfactory blos- 
soms, so that it may be well worth while 
to wait a longer period for them, plant- 
ing the early flowering sorts to supply 
blossoms during part of the waiting 
period. 

The four varieties planted in the box 
just mentioned were Florence Fraser, 
Dorothy Eckford, Mont Blane and 
Countess Spencer. Hybrid. The Flor- 
ence Fraser, which is described in the 
catalogs as an improved form of the old 
and well-known Blanche Ferry, was the 
first to blossom, and the flowers were 
large, with long, vigorous stems. The 
next variety to blossom was Dorothy 
Eckford, the best of all the white vari- 
eties. 

Green flies have attacked the indoor 
sweet peas to a limited extent, but they 
may easily be checked by any of the to- 
bacco insecticides. After the flowering 
period begins it will probably be worth 
while to strengthen the plants by some 
form of plant food applied only occa- 
sionally. 
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By Florence Morse Kingsley 


Author of The Singular Miss Smith, The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia, etc, etc 


HE six days of the voy- 

age passed uneventfully 
enough. Jane Blythe, 
-obeying Mrs Markle’s 
instructions, spoke to 
no one, and although 
one or two women muf- 
fled to their eyes in wraps stared at her 
in sleepy curiosity from’ their steamer 
chairs, and an elderly man restored her 
head covering which on one occasion 
escaped its moorings and blew across the 
deck, no one attempted to enter into con- 
yersation with her: Jane accepted this 
circumstance as she accepted everything 
else in her new and strange surround- 
ings. She ate regularly, which could be 
said of very few of the other passengers, 
and slept soundly at night after long, 
delightful days spent on deck in the 
keen mid-ocean air, and with it all her 
thin face rounded into a lovely radiance 
of girlish bloom which caused the retir- 
ing Mrs Markle to exclaim in fretful 
amazement. 

That lady’s large, flaccid countenance 
had assumed‘a peculiar, olive-green tint 
which the glaring electric lights in her 
eabin accentuated to an unpleasant 
ghastliness. She was very short in her 
communications with Jane in the brief 
interviews which took place each day 
after luncheon. 

“You spik to any one since I see you 
—n’est-ce-pas?” she would demand, star- 
ing eagerly at Jane from the midst of 
her pillows: “Non? Tres bien! say nos- 
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CHAPTERS I AND ILIN A NuTSHELL—Jane Evelyn 
Aubrey-Blythe, unpaid governess and maid-in- 
waiting to her cousins in their London home 
becomes desperate over her worse than meniai 
SS as poor relation and openly rebels. This 
r 


ngs down on her the wrath of Lady Agatha. 


Aubrey-Blythe, her aunt, and Jane is locked in her 
attic room. An advertisement for “intelligent 
— female as companion” by a woman about to 

vel in America leads her to make a daring esca’ 
by way of the gutter to another window, and she 
applies for the position. She is engaged by Mrs 

arkle, short, dark, and distinctly French. With 
the aid of Susan, a friendly maid, Jane with her 
modest luggage slips away from her aunt’s house 
and joins Mrs Markle. They go aboard ship at once. 
Jane finds that she is to do nothing but keep out 
of the way, but is cautioned to talk with no one. 
Mrs Markle takes from Jane her modest jacket, say- 
ing that it is too thin, and gives hera luxurious 
cloak to wear during the voyage, under protest 
from Jane. Jane’s sole regret at leaving is parting 
with her cousin Percy, the only member of her 
uncle’s family who has shown her affection. 
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Part 1l—Chapter III 


sing to womans asking questions; to 
mens nossing. I ha-a-te zem all.” 
“But no one has spoken to me, except 


to say ‘good morning’ at the table,” Jane . 


made haste to assure her. 

“All right—tres bien,’ muttered Mrs 
Markle. “Go now—vite! and tomorrow 
—no, next day, we come in port. Zen 
I tell you one leetle sing you do for me.” 

“T have done nothing for you yet,” 
replied Jane, in genuine distress: 
“Would you not like me to read aloud 
to you for awhile, or bathe your head 
with cologne? I should be so glad to 
do something to make you comfortab!e.” 

But Mrs Markle waved her aside with 
a fretful motion of her dingy, jeweled 
han “Go, make ze voyage as you 
like. I want nossing—nossing till we 
come in port. Zen I say what you mus’ 
do. A mos’ leetle sing, I tell you.” 

On the last day, when the women pas- 
sengers were beginning to look less like 
rows of Egyptian mummies put out for 
an airing, and a buzz of cheerful con- 
versation pervaded the decks and cabins, 
Jane was astonished to find Mrs Markle 
sitting in her stateroom fully dressed 
and elaborately frizzled and coiffured, 
as on the day she had first seen her. 

“Oh, are you better? I am so glad!” 
exclaimed Jane.. “Won’t you come up 
on deck for awhile, and see all the 

le? 

“Non!” snorted Mrs Markle. “I will 
not. I am not able to walk yet. I am 
—what you call it—we-e-k from ze ill- 
ness. Now leesten to moi, I gif you 
your hat an’ coat. Put zem on, an’ 
leave ze fur wiz me. Zen stay in cabin 
till ze custom’s officer comes aboard. 
You have no articles dutiable—non?” 

Jane stared at her in mute amazement. 
“T don’t—know,” she stammered. 

“Have you di’mon’s, watches, fezzers 
—laces—eh?” sneered Mrs Markle, “kid 
gloves, silks, bronzes—in your so leetle 
box?’—non? Say so, zen; when zey ask 
you. Zes so gra-a-nd United Sta-a-tes 
mek you pay—comprenez?—for all such 
sings. An’ see, before we land at ze 
dock, you some back to me here. I s’all 
ask you to help wiz ze luggage.” 

But Jane was not asked to carry any- 


thing. when at last, the big ship securely: 
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fast at her dock, the two prepared to go 
ashore. 

“See, now, Jane,” said Mrs Markle, 
“zere is one leetle sing I wis’ not to lose 
—a so small package. Do you mek it 
safe inside your jacket, so it be not lost 
for me. I haf no place to keep it. Do 
not take it out. Say nossing to nobody. 
I gif you money ven you gif it safe to 
mot. Zen in ze customs, you vill go by 
your box in ze place marked ‘B’; I mus’ 
stay in ‘M’. After all is passed we go 
on. You haf nossing dutiable—I haf 
nossing; we are quick through. Zen we 
go to see ze so gra-a-nd sights in Amer- 
ica—oui!” 

Jane permitted the woman to fasten 
a flat package securely wrapped in soft 
paper in the loose folds of her blouse. 
Then the two made their way to the 
deck, and from thence across the gang- 
plank into the great, noisy place where 
the luggage of the passengers was being 
rapidly sorted into vast piles. 

As Mrs Markle had predicted, they 
seemed likely to be quickly passed 
through the custom house. Jane’s mod- 
est luggage was thrown down almost at 
her feet, and following Mrs Markle’s 
careful directions she at once drew the 
attention of a waiting official to it. 

The man gruffly demanded her keys; 
unlocked the trunk; rumpled its scant 
contents with a perfunctory hand; re- 
placed it; scribbled a cabalistic design 
upon its lid with a piece of chalk. Then, 
as if moved by an afterthought, he 
turned to the girl who stood looking on. 

“Have you anything dutiable about 
your person?” he asked sharply; “any 
jewelry—laces—or such like?” 

“T have my locket with father’s pic- 
ture,” confessed Jane, trembling, “and 
mother’s wedding ring; oh, sir, please 
don’t take them away from me. They’d 
be no good to anyone but me.” 

The man was gazing at her keenly. 
Something in his stern eyes reminded 
Jane of the mysterious flat package Mrs 
Markle had given into her charge. 

“And I have a—a small parcel, too;” 
she faltered; “I don’t know what is in 
it. 

“Give it to me: T’ll soon tell you,” 
said the man grimly. 

“Tt doesn’t belong to me, sir,” added 
Jane, trembling still more as the in- 
spector’s practiced fingers quickly undid 
the wrappings. 

Then she stared in astonishment as the 
man shook out yards and yards of costly, 


filmy lace. 


“You didn’t know what was in it 
—eh 

“No, sir,” said Jane. 

“Where’d you get it, miss?” 

“The lady I am traveling with asked 
me to carry it for her,” faltered Jane. 
“Oh, but I mustn’t lose it. You must . 
give it to me directly. I am sure it 
looks very valuable.” 

“You're right it does,” said the man 
grimly. “I guess you'll have to come 
with me, young woman, and we'll see 
what else you’re carrying for the lady.” 

“Oh! I’ve nothing else,” protested 
Jane, “and Mrs Markle is waiting for 
me; I see her now.” 

“Where?” demanded the official, 
keenly alert. “Point her out to me!” 

“The large lady yonder with the long 
cloak—Oh, she is looking at me now! 
I am afraid she will be displeased about 
the lace. But of course I had to tell 
when you asked me.” 

“Of course!” echoed the man, with a 
sneer. “The ladies are always careful 
to tell me everything of the sort. Now, 
you'll go with this woman; she’ll look 
into your case, and I'll just step across 
and speak to Mrs Markle.” 

The next hour in Jane Blythe’s his- 
tory is best passed over in pitying 
silence. At the end of it a pallid, trem- 
ulous girl was confronting a stern-faced 
official to whom she related in detail the 
circumstances of her short acquaintance 
with Mrs Markle. 

“She asked you to leave your hat and 
jacket in her cabin, did she?” he inter- 
rupted sharply, at one point in the nar- 
rative. 

“She said it was too thin for the sea,” 
Jane told him. “She was very kind and 
loaned me a warm cloak lined with fur.” 

“Did you notice anything peculiar 
about your own jacket when you put it 
on to leave the ship?” 

“No, sir,” said Jane. “I was too much 
taken up with having reached America 
to notice that it was thicker and lumpy 
in spots.” 

“It was very neatly done,” put in the 
female inspector, whose name was 
Forbes. “The woman had ample time 
during the voyage to quilt thousands of 
dollars worth of laces between the lin- 
ing and the outside. It is evidently an 
game successfully played before 
this. 

Then she stepped to one side to make 
room for a second inspector who entered 
from the rear, accompanied by Mrs 
Markle herself, unbending and majestic. 

“T s’all complain of zis outra-a-ge! 
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You s’all-be arrest, betes, animals—ail !” 
announced Mrs Markle in a shrill, high- 
pitched voice. “Zere was nossing duti- 
able in my luggage—I was all right 
aussi—v est-ce-pas?” 

The woman inspector shrugged her 
shoulders. “I found nothing,” she 
agreed. “But—” She glanced express- 
ively at Jane who had fixed her clear 
hazel eyes reproachfully upon Mrs 
Markle: 

“Ts this the person in whose employ 
you crossed from La demanded 
the presiding official of Jane. 

“Yes, sir; this is Mrs Markle,” replied 
Jane, politely. 

“Lies !—all lies!” snapped the stout 
woman. “Nevaire. before have I seen 
zis young woman. My name is Madame 
Melbrun. I dema-a-nd my release im- 
mediatement. Zis_adventuress is a 
stra-a-nger to mot; I have nossing to do 


Jane’s eyes opened wide with. shocked 
surprise. “Oh!” she cried. “How can 
you say that?’ 

Mrs Markle had folded her fat hands 
across her capacious form with an air of 
haughty innocence. She did not once 
look at Jane. “I have no articles duti- 
able,” she repeated. “I am _ first-class 
passenger—name Madame Melbrun— 
you find it so on ze passenger list. I 
dema-a-nd my r-r-rights!” 

“Let her go,” ordered the presiding 
official, shrugging his shoulders. “She’s 
got us; but then we’ve got. her, too.” 

Mrs Markle swept out without so much 
as a glance in Jane’s direction; never- 
theless that young person shivered a lit- 
tle as if conscious of the woman's mur- 
derous thoughts. 

The inspector was writing something 
in a ledger with a pen which scratched 
sharply. He raised his eyes as the pen 
ceased its mordant protest. “You may 
go,” he said to Jane. 

“Where may I go?” asked the girl, 
rather piteously. 

“Anywhere you like,” returned the in- 
spector briskly. “You are free. Better 
keep out of Madame Melbrun’s way, 
though. You owe her something like 
five thousand dollars, and she’d like to 
collect. Better be more careful in your 
choice of mistresses | next time you hire 
out, young woman.’ 

The woman inspector looked | pityingly 
at Jane. “You come with me,” she said. 
TH help you put your jacket together 
again.’ 

Bertha Forbes was as good as 
word, and better. When she toand Ton ae 
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had no friends in America and little 
money, she took her to her own board- 
ing house in a narrow, dirty street near 
the North river pier, and later intro- 
duced her to a reliable employment 
agency. 

Jane was far too young and inexperi- 
eneed in the ways of the great and 
wicked city of New York to be suitably 
grateful for these kind offices; but she 
thanked Miss Forbes warmly, even while 
she declined to follow her later counsels. 

“You’d better go back to your aunt,” 
Miss Forbes had said grimly. “It isn’t 
pleasant to be snubbed by rich relatives, 
Tl admit; but it’s far better than— 
some other things I could tell you of; 
and I'll see-to the transportation.” 

Jane set her small white teeth. “T’ll 
not go back to Aunt Agatha,” she mur- 
mured passionately. “I am strong— 
far stronger than I look. I can work. 

“Very good,” said Bertha Forbes, who 
was merely a lonely, goodhearted woman, 
when she was off duty. “I'll help you 
get a place.” 

And this is how it came about that 
Miss Jane Evelyn Aubrey-Blythe—just 
two weeks from the time she informed 
the invisible forces of the universe that 
“things would have to change”—found 
herself humbly seeking entrance at the 
side door of a modest, detached villa in 
a modest, detached suburb of New York. 
“Things” had changed indeed! 


Chapter IV 


There was, apparently, no one at home 
in the modest detached villa, for although 
Jane could hear the trill of the electric 
bell within, the door remained fast shut. 
After a discreet interval she ventured to 
sit down for a minute’s rest on a little 
green bench set beneath the budding 
vines. Then she drew a deep breath. 
It was very quiet, and the air blowing 
over wide expanses of vacant lots was 
sweet and warm. Dandelions were in 
bloom amid the green April grass and an 
American robin sang loudly in a tall 
elm near the front gate. Jane looked 
about her with a homesick flutter of her 
sore heart. The raw suburb, with its 
muddy road, its hastily constructed side- 
walks, its ornate houses with their pro- 
truding balconies, bay windows and hid- 
eous roof-lines broken by extraneous or- 
namental railings and dormer windows 
of no known style of architecture, 
offended eyes accustomed to the garden 
trimness and ordered beauty of England. 

Bertha Forbes’ parting advice re- 
eurred to her mind with an added 
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touch of poignancy. “It may not be 
pleasant to be snubbed by one’s rich re- 
lations; but it’s better than some other 
things I know of.” 

Jane wondered—for just a moment— 
if she had made a fool of herself. If, 
after all, she would not better have en- 
dured accustomed woes than to fly to ills 
she knew not of. 

But such tardy reflections were speed- 
ily ended by the sound of voices and 
footsteps from the rear. Jane rose has- 
tily to her feet just in time to behold 
a tall, broad-shouldered young man ap- 
pear around the corner of the veranda 
at an ambling trot, while a small boy of 
two or three plied a switch about his 
heels and jerked the scarlet lines at- 
tached to his person. 

“Det-tup!” shouted the boy vocifer- 
ously. “Det-tup, I say!” 

But the young man had already caught 
sight of Jane. “Hold on, Buster,” he 
said, turning to the child, “till I speak to 
the lady. Did you ring?” he added, ad- 
dressing Jane, with a polite bow. 

“Yes,” she told him: “but no one 
answered. I wish to see Mrs Belknap— 
on business,” she added hastily. 

“Ah, yes,” he returned, apparently ab- 
sorbed in his contemplation of Jane’s 
undeniable beauty. “Mrs Belknap is 
not at home—but; oh, don’t go—er— 
she’ll be at home soon. In fact, she told 
me she was expecting someone, and asked 


“T think she expected me,” said Jane, 
coldly. “I am the new maid—that is, 
if I suit.” 

The young man stared incredulously. 
“T—I beg your pardon,” he stammered, 
a wave of color passing over his boyish 
face. “I don’t know what you’ll think 
of me; but I—er—fancied you were a 
friend of Mrs Belknap’s. She was ex- 
pected this afternoon, and I—” 

No; I am the maid,” said Jane, 
haughtily. “If Mrs Belknap is coming 
home directly, I will wait here till she 
comes.” 

She sat down again on the green 
bench and fixed her hazel eyes on the 
remote distance. 

The small boy threw down his whip 
and climbed up the steps. “I want a 
piece of bwead and butter,” he said con- 
fidentially, “and I want a dwink of 
water, and I want—” 

“Buster!” called the young man warn- 
ingly. “Come here.” 

But the infant paid no heed. “I want 
a piece of bwead and butter,” he repeated 
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in a louder voice, “and I want a dwink 
of water, and I want—” 

“Were you speaking fo me?” inquired 
Jane, withdrawing her eyes from the 
safe horizon and looking down at the 
child. 

“Yeth,” he assented, “I want a piece 
of bwead and butter, and I want a 
dwink of water, and I—” 

“Come with me, Buster; I’ll get them 
for you,” volunteered the young man. 
He was deliberately divesting himself of 
the scarlet harness. “Won’t you come 


in?’ he went on, turning to Jane. “I 
see it’s beginning to rain.” 

Reluctantly she passed in at the door 
he held wide for her. “Please sit down,” 
“T’m sure Mrs Belknap will 
She’s only gone 


he urged. 
be at home very soon. 
out for an hour or so.” 

“T want a d-w-i-nk!” vociferated the 
small boy. 

“Yes, I gathered as much from your 
remarks; come on old fellow.” 

Jane sat down, and the young man and 
the child disappeared into the unknown 
regions beyond. Jane could hear the 
boy’s shrill voice, and the deeper replies 
of the man. Her cheeks were very red, 
and she sat stiffly erect. She felt unrea- 
sonably vexed with herself, with the 
child, but most of all with the young 
man. He was unlike any masculine per- 
son of her acquaintance, she reflected; 
still he had spoken to her very civilly, 
though not in a tone a gentleman 
should use to an inferior. But was he, 
after all, a gentleman? These class dis- 
tinctions were said to be very puzzling 
in America, Jane remembered. She 
resolved not to speak to this particular 
young American again. It would not, 
she concluded sagely, be the correct thing 
to do. 

A distant crash of breaking crockery; 
an infantile shriek; an exclamation of 
deep dismay preceded a hasty opening 
of the closed door. The ingenuous 
countenance of the man was thrust has- 
tily within. “Oh, I beg your pardon; 
but could you come out and—er—help 
me a minute? Buster has tipped the 
milk all over himself, and I—oh, please 
do—that’s a good girl—I don’t know 
what in thunder—. Hold hard, old fel- 
low, I’m coming!” 

The last by way of reply to the fren- 
zied shrieks of rage and despair which 
issued from the rear. 

Jane’s austere expression relaxed per- 
ceptibly as she surveyed the agitated and 
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imploring countenance of the young 
American. 

“Oh, thanks; you’re awfully good,” he 
was saying, as Jane arose, preparatory 
to accompanying him to the scene of the 

i . “I just set the bowl of milk 
on the table, you know—he wanted 
milk by the time we had reached the 
commissariat—and while I was hustling 
for the bread, he reached up to investi- 
gate and—you see what followed.” 

The infant was seated in a pool of 
milk on the floor; milk dripped slowly 
from his flaxen curls, the tip of his 
chubby nose and his pink cheeks. His 
round fists were applied to his milky 
eyes, while his rosy mouth emitted 
scream after scream of anguish. 

“Ts he hurt?” inquired Jane, in a busi- 
nesslike tone. 

“He must have caught a whack of the 
bowl as it fell, I suppose,” admitted the 
man. “What shall we do?” 

Jane had already helped herself to an 
apron which hung conveniently near; 
she turned up her cuffs. “A towel and a 
basin, please,” she suggested. Then she 
stooped over the howling infant and 
lifted him gently to his feet. 

“Do way!” he shrieked, thrashing out 
vigorously with fists and feet; “I want 
my muzzer!” 

Jane skilfully evaded the attacks, 


while she plied the towel with a calm 
mastery of the stiuation, which roused 
the wonder and warm admiration of the 


man. 

“Just quit that kicking, won’t you, 
Buster?” he suggested, in a conciliatory 
tone. “I declare I believe I’ve found a 
—stick of candy—no—but it’s a nickel 
to buy one with.” : 

The magic word so mendaciously in- 
serted acted with its accustomed power. 
Jane busy with her beneficent offices, in 
which the towel and basin played a con- 
spicuous part, scarcely noticed the fact 
that the young American, whom she had 
so recently decided to ignore, was kneel- 
ing close at her side apparently intent 
upon a well-meant attempt at assistance. 

“Why, Jack Everett—what in the 
world!” exclaimed an unfamiliar voice 
from the doorway. 

All three participants in the late 
tragedy raised their eyes to the pretty 
and—to Jane’s notion—somewhat too 
smartly dressed young woman who was 
surveying the scene in an attitude of 
extreme surprise. 

The man rose rather shamefacedly to 
his feet; the small boy, breaking away 
from Jane, dashed forward with a loud, 
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ecstatic whoop to precipitate himself 
and his milky pinafore upon the lady; 
while Jane hastily turned down her 
cuffs, a deep flush of vexation mounting 
to her forehead. : 

“T ’pilled all ’e milk, muzzer!” shouted 
the infant. “Zen I bumped my head, an’ 
I cwied an’ I cwied!” 

“Where is Mary?’ demanded the new- 
comer. 

“Mary has just ‘shtipped out for a 
minut’,’” explained the young man 
mildly. “She announced her intention 
of doing so shortly after you left the 
house. Buster and I have been keeping 
house as well as we knew how; «nd then 
—this—er—young lady—” 

“I am the maid from the Streeter 
Agency,” said Jane distinctly. She felt 
sure now that the man was not a gentle- 
man; she also decided that she disliked 
him exceedingly. 

“Oh!” murmured the lady, turning a 
keenly penetrating and speculative gaze 
upon Jane. “Well, I am glad- you’ve 
come. What is your name?” 

“My name is—Jane,” replied that in- 
dividual, drawing a deep breath. The 
“Aubrey-Blythe” refused to be uttered. 

“And I am Mrs Belknap,” graciously 
returned the young woman, apparently 
paying no heed to the omission. “I do 
hope,” she added plaintively, “that 
Mary’s sister hasn’t been taken suddenly 
ill again. Mary has so many relatives, 
and they are nearly always ill—or dead.” 

Jane looked her astonishment. 

“Mary is perfectly devoted to her 
family,” Mrs Belknap went on, “and 
that is really why I am hiring another 
girl. Mr Belknap says I must have 
somebody to fall back upon when Mary 
in away. Can you you cook?” 

“Why, no, madam,” said Jane stiffly. 
“T understood that I was to be nursery 
governess, or parlor maid; Mrs Streeter 
didn’t seem to understand exactly.” 

“Why, of course I shall want you to 
help me look after Buster,” chimed in 
Mrs Belknap, with a somewhat offended 
air; “and wait at table, and answer the 
bell, and do the sweeping and dusting, 
and the cooking and dish washing on 
Mondays and Tuesdays—regular second 
work, you know. Mary is really an ex- 
cellent servant—when she’s here. But 
now that she’s out she may not come 
back for three or four days. If it wasn’t 
so nearly impossible to get a good cook 
out here, I should have changed long 
ago. But we’re so near New York. I 
dare say, though, I shall get along very 
well now that I’ve got you.” 
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The young man had turned his broad 
back on the two, and now strolled out 
of the kitchen with an air of extreme 
unconcern, which ruffled Jane’s temper 
afresh. 

Her new mistress had disburdened her- 
self of several parcels. “If you'll bring 
these upstairs for me,” she said pleas- 
antly, “I’ll show you how to dress Buster 
—this is the third time today—then Vil 
help you with the dinner. Of course 
Mary may come back. But I’m afraid 
not. She hasn’t been out for nearly a 
week, and I suppose she took advantage 
of my being in town.” 

Mrs Belknap sighed profoundly, and 
Jane gathered up the parcels with a hes- 
itating air. Unknown ills loomed very 
large at the present moment. 

“Oh, by the way, did you bring your 
working clothes?” Mrs Belknap wanted 
to know. She paused with one foot on 
the stairs for Jane’s answer. 

“Yes, madam; that is, I brought a 
black frock and some white aprons.” 
Jane’s proud little head was flung back 
haughtily. 

“And caps? You’ve no objections to 
a cap, I hope, because I shall require you 
to wear one. I bought some sweet little 
frilled ones today. I want you to put 
one right on. There’s one thing more, 
I’m sorry I haven’t two rooms for serv- 
ants; but this house is so small, you see 
it's impossible. You won’t mind room- 
ing with Mary; she’s very good-natured 
—as a rule. If you'll just come up- 
stairs to the attic floor, I’ll show you the 
way. Mary isn’t so very neat about her 
room, though she’s a splendid cook and 
laundress, and so willing—when she’s 
here. Oh, dear! this is worse than I 
thought. Mary is so careless about op- 
ening her windows!” 

Mrs Belknap tiptoed daintily across 
the floor and flung the two windows wide. 
Then she turned a dismayed face upon 
Jane. “Mary isn’t so very orderly,” she 
repeated, rather vaguely. “But,” briskly, 
“now that you’re here I do hope you'll 
try and keep this room in better order. 
That’s always a second girl’s. work.” 

“What is ‘a second girl,’ if you 
please?” asked Jane. “I’m afraid I 
couldn’t—” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” implored Mrs 
Belknap hastily. “T’ll explain about the 
work later. You won’t find it hard. 
We’re a small family, only myself and 
husband and little boy—only one child 
—and my brother, Mr Everett, is stay- 
ing with us for a while.” 

“T eouldn’t sleep in this room, Mrs 
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Belknap,” said Jane in a low voice. Her 
eyes said plainly “I will not.” 

Mrs Belknap fetched a deep, dispir- 
ited sigh. “I could put a cot in the 
trunk room, I suppose,” she said. “But, 
just for the present, won’t you change 
your dress and—Oh, yes, we haven’t 
spoken of wages or days out; have we? 

was so upset to find Mary gone and 

uster in such a mess. I'll tell you all 
about that later. Ill make everything 
satisfactory. But you see I must hurry 
and get dinner started. I’m afraid the 
range fire is out, and Mr Belknap will be 
at home at 6. Please come down as 
soon as you can.” 

Jane relented a little at the tone of 
entreaty in the young woman’s voice. 
“She’s very young to be keeping house,” 
she told herself wisely, as she invested 
her trim little figure in the black house- 
maid’s gown with white cuffs and collar, 
which she had purchased at Mrs Street- 
er’s suggestion. “And she’s certainly 
very odd in her manners toward a serv- 
ant. But then, she’s an American.” 

When at last she made her way to the 
kitchen Jane found her young mistress 
in a neat shirt waist and short skirt ac- 
tively engaged in preparing a meal. 
Mrs Belknap appeared to know exactly 
what to do, and ‘in a miraculously short 
time had vegetables cooking, a salad in 
course of preparation, and a steak neatly 
trimmed and ready for broiling. 

“Won’t you set the table, Jane; you’ll 
find the linen in the sideboard and the 
silver, too. Then put the plates to warm 
and a medium sized platter and two 
vegetable dishes. I see Mary had the 
decency to leave a custard ready, and 
there’s plenty of fruit.” 

As Jdne awkwardly spread the cloth, 
and rummaged in the drawers for the 
required silver she heard Mrs Belknap’s 
distinct American voice in the kitchen: 
“_not a bit of good, I’m awfully afraid, 
Jack,—afraid of doing anything, 
could see that at a glance,—Yes, one of 
those ‘high-class servants.’ Pretty? No, 
I don’t think so—not at all. I’m sur- 
prised at. you, Jack! I fear she’s only 
one more in: the long list of failures. 
Oh, dear, I'd give anything for a real 
good girl. It does seem—” 

Jane guiltily opened the door. “Did 
you say I should lay the table for four, 
ma’am?” she asked. 

“No, indeed; Buster will eat first, and 
he’s almost starved, too, poor little dar- 
ling! Yes, sweetheart, mother’s hurry- 
ing. Jane, won’t you take his bread and 
milk and this soft egg and feed him at 
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that little side table in the dining room? 
Or, no—” as the youngster vociferated 
his displeasure at this arrangement. 
nes a want mother to feed you, dar- 
Carry him in the other room, 
ml Jack; and I'll come and feed him. 
Do you think you can broil this steak, 
Jane, and mash the potatoes?” 

“Tl try, ma’am,” said Jane coldly; 
“but I don’t know anything at all about 
cooking.” 

“You don’t? Why, how extraordi- 
nary!” exclaimed Mrs Belknap, suspi- 
ciously.. “I should think you would 
know enough to broil a steak and mash 
potatoes, even if you have always been 
a parlor maid or a nursery governess. 
Do you think you can coax Buster to eat 
his supper ?” 

“T’ll try, ma’am,” repeated Jane; “but 
of course I’m a stranger to—Master Bus- 
ter. 

“Well, I think if you will try to look 
pleasant, and if you'll not be quite’ so 


wooden in your manner that he’ll not: 


dislike you. He likes almost everybody. 
If Buster doesn’t like you, you will be 
of very little use to me.” 


Mrs Belknap spoke in a tone of crisp 


decision which betrayed her rapidly 
a conviction that Jane would not 

0 

Jane divined this, and it piqued her 
pride, already sorely wounded. She 
walked into the dining room with her 
pretty head held very high indeed to en- 
counter Mr John Everett’s blue eyes fixed 
upon her with an expression of respect- 
ful sympathy. He had thoughtfully in- 
stalled his small nephew in a tall high- 


Peter, Eater 
There was a tall fellow named Pete 
Always looking for something to eat, 
Yet he could not grow fat: 

The reason for that 


A PAIR OF LIMERICKS 


A Pair of Limericks 


By Nellie Comins Whitaker 


Was, his nourishment went to his feet. 
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chair and was awkwardly tying a bib 
about his neck. 

“I’m to feed Master Buster, if you 
please, sir,” said Jane, with a severe 
tightening of her pretty lips. 

“All right,” agreed Mr Everett cheer- 
fully. “Now Buster, if you’ll be a good 
boy and eat your supper without howl- 
ing for your mother, I'll go down to the 
grocery store and buy you some candy. 
Do you hear, young man?” 

“Yeth,” assented the infant, fixing 
solemn, expectant eyes upon Jane. “Will 
you bwing her some, too?” 

Apparently Mr Everett did not hear 
this question. “Now, mind, Buster,” he 
said, seriously, “no kicking, no howling 
for mother. Sit up; be a man, and eat 
this supper like a Trojan. I'll be back 
before you’re through, with at least four 
chocolate drops.” 

Jane sternly suppressed the feeling of 


gratitude which threatened to well up in* 


her homesick heart with an exuberance 
entirely disproportionate to the occasion. 
But John Everett had already caught the 
upward flicker of the girl’s long lashes, 
and the shadow of a smile which hovered 
about her mouth. This particular young 
American was thinking of many things 
as he strode briskly toward the grocery; 
but chiefly of the arena presented by his 
sister’s small kitchen, and of the varied 
actors therein. 

“Man’s inhumanity to man may be a 
live topic,” reflected Mr Everett sagely, 
“but what about woman’s inhumanity to 
woman? And yet sis doesn’t mean to be 


unkind.” 
(To be Continued., 


To Blush Unseen 


There was a young woman so pretty 
She didn’t dare live in a city, 

So she boarded in Lee 

Where there were few to see; 

—Yet she said to herself, “What a pity!” 


Survivors of Thanksgivings Gone | 


By T. B, Waldo 


Specimens of antique furniture from the collection of W. B. Nichols 


T was just at the edge of the 
twilight. From the draw- 


ing room across the hall. 


came the subdued murmur 
of women’s voices,.and we 
of the sterner sex had just 
settled down to the quiet 
contentment of good cigars and the mem- 


ory of a Thanksgiving bounty which left’ 


nothing to be desired. <A log in the old- 
fashioned fireplace broke suddenly and 
the leaping blaze threw into ruddy relief 
our silver-haired host and was reflected 
from the rich red, polished back of the 
ancient armchair in which he sat. 

* I think we all noticed it at the same 
instant, and the same thought was in the 
minds of all—what a rare picture of 
olden times it made. 


Someone assed the age of the chair’ 
and I think none of us has forgotten: 


the pride with which the old gentleman 
told us that for over one hundred and 
tifty Thanksgiving days this very chair 
had graced the head of the family table. 
It was a splendid specimen of the Dutch 


‘tain other treasures which 


rush-seated armchair of very early in 
the seventeenth century, rare indeed to- 
day. Made of cherry; it had attained a 
rich, beautiful color with age. 

At once the talk drifted to days long 
gone and it transpired that almost every 
one at the table had in his possession 
some piece of furniture which had par- 
ticipated: in Thanksgivings when the 
— spirit of the day was quaintly 

ept. 

Whi'e this armchair was the pride of 
our hostess, we found that she had cer- 
she held 
quite as precious. One of these was 
the exquisite example of the Gothic 
style of chair, shown in our illustration, 
so ancient she had not been able to trace 
its origin. It had been in her. own 
family over one hundred and thirty 
years. The frame, of walnut, shows only 
in the richness of its color its great age, 
while the covering of the seat is,’ so*far 
as can be ascertained, the original cov- 
ering, its once strong ‘colors being now 
only so softened by age as to delight 


Dutch rush-seated arm chair and little Gothic chair like those described 
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teenth century. It is of 
walnut veneer of a type 
always rare, and this one 
the more so because it is 
of only three-quarters 
size. Such a find comes 
to the collector but rarely 
and those who own a 
specimen of the Dutch 
lowboy of this period 
are to be congratulated. 
The _ inspection of 
these rare pieces of fur- 
niture turned the drift 
of conversation to the 
Thanksgiving of long 
ago and quaint customs 
now almost forgotten. 
One of our party has in 
her possession a candle- 
stand or table not fre- 
quently seen even in tk 
days when candle stands 
were in use. It has 
what is known as the 
saucer top, circular with 
a raised edge, and be- 
neath this on one side, is 
a convenient little 
drawer. The stand is of 
the single pedestal type, 
having three feet. It is 
of chérry and has been 
so carefully preserved 


A Sheraton table 


the eye by their quiet 
harmony. Such a speci- 


men is a prize indeed. 

Among other things a 
Sheraton table and a 
genuine Dutch lowboy 
wera exhibited with par- 
ticular _ pride. The 
former, of the period 
which saw the passing of 
the eighteenth century 
and included the choice 
productions of the early 
nineteenth century, is of 
mahogany, its fluted 
spindle legs and top pro- 
portioned to a_nicety, 
making it always a de- 
light to the .eye. 

But of all the quaint 
pieces in that charming 
old house, and there were 
many, the one which 
most delighted us was a 
lowboy, a genuine Dutch 
lowboy, a product of old 
Holland very near the 
beginning of the eigh- A real cld Dutch lowboy 
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that it is quite as handsome as when first entire party. When discoverd “it was 
it graced some great-great-great-grand- black with age and paint, covered with 
mother’s guest chamber. dust and cobwebs and altogether disrep- 
Another member of our company had_ utable. But the ball and-claw feet at 
made a rescue from the attic of an old once discovered its antiquity and worth. 
New England farm house, which is It was promptly rescued and turnéd over 
now one of the choicest possessions of a to the loving hands of a cabinet worker. 
richly furnished home. It is what has The paint removed revealed mahogany 
been known since the early days 
of the seventeenth century as a 
thousand-legged, sometimes called 
a hundred-legged, table, and in 
certain sections known as a gate 
table. As a matter of fact its 
legs number eight, but open out 
in such a way for the support of 
the two side leaves that the effect 
is of many times that number. 
This table is of mahogany and of 
special interest and value because 
of its small size. Genuine thou- 
sand-legged tables are always to 
be prized, but when fortune fav- 
ors with one so small that folded 
or even with one leaf up, it is 
not an over large sewing table, the 
owner is to be congratulated. 
The description of the candle- 
stand reminded our hostess of an- 
other of her treasures,which she 
had found in the barn loft on the 
old maternal homestead, and we 
were taken to inspect an octagonal 
candlestand, not quite so rare as 
the saucer-top but a specimen 
which brought forth a chorus of 
delighted. exclamations from the 


Candle stand with 
saucer-top 


and an inlaid top, 
and now the little 
stand, restored to 
all its former 
beauty, is truly a 
bit of real art. 

Last of all we 
were shown a beau- 
tiful specimen of 
what even the tyro 
in our midst recog- 
nized as a treasure 
indeed—a genuine 
block-front bureau 
of solid. mahogany, 
with the original 
brass trimmings. It 
was made some- 
thing earlier than 
1750 and is a speci- 
men such as is rarely 
A ts" Je picked up now. 
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So ended a 
Thanksgiving in 
which, through the 
medium of beauti- 
ful handiwork that 
during the coming 
and going of many 
generations had so 
linked the present 
with the past, there 
was none among 
us, I think, but 
felt the influence 
of the men and 
women who ap- 
pointed this day 
in dull November, 
not as a_ holiday, 
but as a season of 
grateful thanks 
and worship. 
While the pieces 
here so briefly de- 
scribed are’ rare 
enough to com- 
mand high prices 
from _ collectors, 
they still come to 
light from time to 


Octagonal candle stand with bali and claw feet 
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time and are worth bearing in 
mind, for such finds are almost in- 
variably the result of lucky chance. 

It is very much to be regretted 
that so many otherwise good pieces 
have been mutilated by the cutting 
off of feet in order to’ make the 
specimens lower. Always make spe- 
cial note of the feet and legs, re- 
membering that, while in some cases 
these can be restored if missing, the 
article untouched by the saw is the 
one at the top of the scale in value. 

Not always to the seeker but to 
the watchful come these opportuni- 
ties for acquiring treasures in an- 
tiques. Most of us can recall such 
which we have allowed to pass un- 
recognized at the time because of 
ignorance. Under dust and dirt and, 
not infrequently, many coats of 
paint, the most valuable specimens 
have lain for years discarded and un- 
recognized solely because of lack of 
knowledge. 

Many have taken up the collecting 
of antiques as a fad only to dis- 
cover a pursuit of real educational 
value to say nothing of the actual 
service rendered in preserving hand- 
iwork of worth to the historian, the 
art student and the home-builder. 


Block-front bureau with original brass trimmings 
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Miss Julia Marlowe, the actress, at her desk in her 
ew York home 


Julia Marlowe: Housekeeper 


By Gertrude Vivian 


% F Miss Marlowe asked you 
to dine, you may be sure 
she expects you,” said: my 
friend. “Her favorite 
home is in the Catskills, 
but she is in town ‘at pres- 
ent and—and I forgot to 

tell you that she has another home on 
Riverside Drive.” 

‘When I walked up the steps of Miss 
Marlowe’s town house a little later, I 
was in a most expectant mood. I rang 
once, twice, thrice. .No one responded, 
so I rang again. Then the door was 
opened by a maid, who, as soon as she 
saw me, said: ; 

“Miss Marlowe says will you walk 
right through, please.” 


The maid, who appeared new, did not 
volunteer to show the way, so I walked 
“right through” the hallway and opened 
the door at the end. I found myself in 
the kitchen! And the cook was bending 
before the range, her back to me, her 
sleeves rolled up, the personification of 
freshness and neatness. She was care- 
fully placing a most tempting piece of 
lamb in the oven, when I said, somewhat 
frigidly: 

“T beg your pardon.” 

The cook rose sharply and faced me. 
I nearly fainted with astonishment, and 
then Miss Marlowe had quickly given 
me her hand and was saying laugh- 
ingly: 

“T’m glad to see you.” 
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“You didn’t expect me, did you?” I 
stammered. 

“Certainly,” she replied. “This is the 

you were to dine with me, is it not?” 

“May I sit down?” I asked weakly. 

“Yes, do, by all means.” She laughed 
gaily. “Something dreadful has hap- 
pened. I allowed one of my maids and 
the cook to take a holiday today and 
now I find out that the other girl, who is 
a newcomer, knows nothing at all about 
cooking.” 

“Well, really,” I volunteered, “if I can 
be of any assistance—” 

“Oh, dear, no,” she laughed. “I re- 
member you smiled when I spoke of my 
cooking. Suppose I had not taken it up, 
where would you get your dinner to- 
night ?” 

I did not say so, but I surmised that 
the servants had been sent away on pur- 
pose. I.confess I rejoiced at the pros- 
pect of sitting in Julia Marlowe’s 
kitchen, while Julia Marlowe, in the 
most matter-of-fact way in the world, 
prepared dinner with me. I was on the 
point of pinching myself to see if I was 
really awake. Think of the joy of watch- 
ing Juliet, Viola and Beatrice cook! 


“What do you think of my kitchen?” 
she asked. 

“Tt is perfect,” I answered, and really 
it was. There was a place for every- 
thing and everything was in its place, 
which is rather an uncommon state of 
affairs, even in a well-appointed kitchen. 

Miss Marlowe surveyed the room 
closely and a trifle proudly. “I think 
it is,” she said. “The kitchen, you know, 
is really the vital part of the household 
machinery. When it is kept in smooth 
running order, it insures not only peace 
and contentment, but good health— 
hence good work.” 

“When did you begin to make house- 
keeping a study?” I asked, regarding 
her from a new point of view. 

“In the days,” she answered lightly, 
“when I was compelled to do my own 
cooking, and when the proper keeping 
of the house devolved upon me. Those 
were the days, too”—and she smiled rem- 
iniscently—“when I had to cut, fit and 
put together my own dresses, and wish- 
ing to have them as seemly as my limited 
means allowed, I picked up every hint 
that could possibly be of any use to me 
in their making. All the knowledge 


Miss Marlowe's dining room, with a gli 
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that was a necessity at that period, has 
since stood me in excellent stead, for 
now I think I can intelligently manage 
my entire household. I can offer direc- 
tions, which are not wholly valueless, to 
the cook, the housemaids, the seamstress 
and the dressmaker.” 

“T suppose you govern your home with 
a rigid set of rules,” I hazarded. 

“No, I have not many rules,” she an- 
swered, with gentle seriousness, “only a 
few, but these are ironclad. There must 
be absolute cleanliness, plenty of fresh 
air, proper food properly prepared, and 
sunshine wherever it can penetrate when 
the god of day is gracious enough to 
favor us with his presence.” 

There was a trace of Juliet’s voice in 
the last words. In fact, I was constantly 
reminded of one or the other of the 
characters the actress portrays so well. 

“T love to cook,” she went on; “and 
when you have once mastered the art, 
you are surprised to find how little money 
is required to be able to live well, at 
least so far as your table is concerned.” 
She looked at me quizzically. “Shall I 
give you a beginner’s lesson in housekeep- 
ing?” she asked. 

“Do, please,” I answered humbly. 

“Well, then,” she began, quite seri- 
ously, “one of the very first and most 
important principles is to understand 
how to buy well. I loathe extravagance, 
which, as a rule, is sure to breed waste. 
Having bought well, and secured the 
greatest quantity of the best quality that 
your money will procure, then see that 
it is properly cared for until needed, and 
afterwards properly prepared when it is 
to be used. “It is so easy, you know, for 
fish and meat to lose their freshness 
when they are not looked after in the 
right way, and so easy also for them to 
be rendered unfit for eating through care- 
less broiling or roasting. In fact, I 
think butchers are often blamed for the 
faults of the housekeeper. 

“Cooks, I am convinced, are born, not 
made. A dish prepared by oy cook is 
frequently most unpalatable, while the 
same dish prepared by another, with iden- 
tically the same materials, even Lucullus 
might praise. If you find a good cook, 
treasure her above rubies, and do not 
overwork her. It is a very wise thing 
never to overwork any servant if you de- 
sire the best results. Treat servants con- 
siderately and, usually, they will do 

for you promptly almost anything you 
ask. Pardon me for a moment while I 
glance at the lamb.” 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


She opened the oven door and a smile 
illumined her face when she peeped ob- 
servantly inside. As for me, I was 
all wonderment, and—yes, anticipation. 
The lamb—or so much of it as I could 
cay very promising. Then she 
said: 

“Qome with me and see how I keep 

house.” 

I followed her to a large pantry where 
there were three enormous refrigerators. 
In one of them were fish and little neck 
clams securely packed in ice. In an- 
other, meats, resting on polished silver 
nettings suspended just above the ice. 
In the third, suspended in the same way 
as the meats, were great bowls of milk 
and cream, and a square of what appeared 
to be dark green glass, which I observed 
intently. Miss Marlowe followed my 
eyes and remarked: 

“That is the mint sauce for your lamb. 
I prepared it in jelly form; I thought 
you might prefer it that way. And be- 
sides it looks well on the table. 

“In my home in the mountains,” she 
continued, “I have a sort of icebox in 
the garden—a fresh-air closet, raised 
about three and a half feet from the 
ground and resting on four wooden legs. 
In it I store fruit and vegetables which 
should always be kept in the open air. 
Now for another look at the lamb. It 
would be abominable, after all my dis- 
coursing on proper cooking, if I should 
give you meat either overdone or under- 
done. We can expect neither brain nor 
brawn unless our food is right.” 

A brief inspection proved that the 
lamb was progressing after a fashion to 
please this most exacting of housekeep- 
ers. 

“Let us go into the study,” she said, 
“and chat about something else besides 
cooking.” 

I really wanted to protest against de- 
serting the kitchen, but I was keen for 
new lights on my unsuspecting hostess. 
The study proved to be indicative of its 
mistress. There were plenty of books, 
evidently judiciously selected and be- 
traying a catholicity of thought. The 
volumes were carefully kept, but at the 
same time their appearance conveyed the 
fact of constant use, A typewriter stood 
near the window. 

“Do you keep a stenographer ?” I asked. 

“Why, no,” Miss Marlowe laughed. 
“T don’t need one; I am almost an expert 
typist myself. On that machine I made 
the first typewritten copy of When 
Knighthood Was in Flower. I was so 
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“I love the fresh air and the sun and the river—'’ 


eager to get at the play that I could not 
wait for anyone else to do it and so I 
did it myself; it was the quickest way. 
Oh, I have something to show you!” 

Kneeling before a beautiful cedar 
chest, she opened it and drew forth, very 
tenderly, it seemed to me, what looked 
like a ball gown of centuries gone by. 

“That,” she explained with a wistful 
smile, “is my first Juliet dress, and I 
made it all myself, every stitch of it. I 
had to; there was no other way and I 
did so crave to play the part.” 


I thought her lips tightened a bit as 
she held the dainty costume up to the 
light. I felt as if in the presence of a 
holy relic, for the story of all the hard- 
ships the young girl had endured during 
her early struggles for recognition, 
rushed full upon me. I wanted to touch 
the gown, and I did, with as great rever- 
ence as I have ever felt for anything in 
my life. But I said nothing; I could 
not. She laid the treasure gently back 
in its place, kissing it softly, swiftly, 
and, as she thought, unnoticed, and noth- 
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Miss Marlowe in her kitchen 


ing I had ever seen Julia Marlowe do on 
the stage had so moved me as did that 
simple action. 

“I love it here,” she said suddenly, 
gazing out of the window as if to get 


away from her thoughts. “I love the 
fresh air and the sun and the river, but 
I think I love my home in the Catskills 
more. I am a great walker, and there 
are so many places to walk up there. 
Here I walk up the Drive or in the park 


almost every day. Even when I travel 
I try to manage two or three hours 
daily out of doors.” She turned 
toward me. “Now to look at the lamb 
once more and then I must make my- 
self presentable for dinner.” 

I could not but marvel at this woman 
who has been acclaimed one of the 
foremost actresses in America; who 
bows her acknowledgments to ap- 
plauding thousands night after night, 
and who still retains the simple, unos- 
tentatious manner of a school girl—a 
woman who never knows an idle mo- 
ment, who has no fad except, as she 
told me laughingly later on, the col- 
lecting of recipes for making whole- 
some dishes, and who never, even for 
a moment, ceases to study her art in 
which her life is wrapped. One has 
only to know Miss Marlowe to realize 
that, with her, artistic triumph is 
everything, a consideration of much 
more consequence than financial gain. 

At dinner I was able to pass judg- 
ment on her merits as a cook. Every 
dish had been prepared by her own 
hands; every dish was perfect and per- 
fectly served. Here is the menu: 


Little neck clams 
Chicken broth 
Roast spring lamb 
New potatoes Green peas 
Hearts of lettuce 
Strawberries 
Cheese Coffee 


Miss Marlowe had even opened the 
clams unaided—and you should have 
seen the luscious strawberries at the 
end, reposing in their hulls on large 
green leaves, with a dainty Japanese 
dish at each plate, filled with powdered 

sugar. Yes, the dinner was artistic, 


too. 

As I bade her good-by she was stand- 
ing on the steps, facing the river. | I 
looked back as I walked down the Drive 
and the moon was shining full upon 
her white clothed figure and her gentle 
face. The picture really should have 
recalled Juliet, but, somehow, it did not. 
I thought only of the woman—Julia 
Marlowe. 
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Specimens of Craftsman 


By Claire M. Coburn 


O form of handicraft is 


so intimate and personal 
and so little utilitarian 
as jewelry-making. 
From its very nature as 
an adornment, it has no 
excuse for being unless 
it is beautiful. The first savage maiden 
who wore some crude metal ornament 
instinctively sought out what she felt 
was peculiarly suited to her charms. 
The warm human association of a neck- 
lace worn by some famous belle never 
seems to die out and leave it cold and 
lifeless. Let the fancy whimsically dwell 
upon the role which jewels have played 
in romance and even history. Who will 
ever forget Carlyle’s vivid description of 
the almost priceless diamond necklace 
ordered by Louis XV for Madam Du- 
barry, an extravagance which undoubt- 
edly hastened the French Revolution. 


J ewelry 


But despite its romantic history, its 
traditions of beautiful workmanship in 
the ‘past, its possibilities as individual: 
and personal adornment, modern jewelry 
has been sadly influenced ‘by the “cold 
and arid regularity of the machine” and’ 
the spirit of commercialism. The money 
value of a cluster of ‘diamonds in a 
ring or brooch signifies more ‘to the 
average woman than the design of her. 
ornament, its quality of workmanship, 
its.relation to her hair and complexion 
and the garments with which she will 
wear it. 

During the last few years, with the re- 
newed impulse in this.country to fashion 
articles of use and beauty with the 
hands, has come a revulsion of feeling; 
quietly and gradually the standard of 
taste is changing. People who add to 
good breeding some artistic feeling, are 
welcoming handmade jewelry like that 

shown in the 


Fig Il, Fobs. 


L. Hartwell. 2, Silver set with chrysoprase, by Miss Margaret Rogers. 3, Oxi- 
dized silver, set with opal matrix by Miss Frances J. Butler. 


1, Silver, ornamented with blue enamel by Miss Josephine 


accompanying 
illustrations, 
which was made 
by workers 
skilled in the 
technique of the 
craft, keenly 
alive to the 
imaginative 
possibilities of 
jewelry and its 
place among the 
artistic crafts. 

The group of 
men and women 
whose work is 
shown here are 
members of the 
Boston Society 
of Arts and 
Crafts, though 
their actual 
workshops and 
studios are scat- 
tered over the 
length and 
breadth of the 
country. They 
all originate 
their own de- 
signs, and near- 
ly all execute 
every detail of 
their jewelry, 
even to cutting 
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their own stones. Though 
some of these craft’ work- 
ers are also metal-smiths 
of various kinds, and 
enamelers, with most of 
them jewelry making is 
a profession and not a 
passing fad for which 
some natural aptitude 
and a smattering of spe- 
cialized training is nec- 
essary. To be sure, there 
are many amateurs who 
have a slight knowledge 
of design and some 
training in metal 
work which they 
apply acceptably 
to simple and un- 
ambitious jewelry. 
But today, as in 
the time of Cel- 
lini, to make ex- 
quisite jewelry, 
the worker must 
have first the art- 
istic sense for color 
and form, then 
long years of study 
of design, besides 
an apprenticeship 
in a craft most 
technical and ex- 
acting. Few 
schools exist in 
this country where 
this handicraft is 
taught, though 
workers are enter- 
ing the field with 
such enthusiasm 
that a demand for 
these schools has 
been created. As 
the result, nearly 
all wmetal-smiths 


must learn their 
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Fig 1. Oxidized silver neck- 
lace with baroque pearls. De- 
signed and executed by Miss 
Elizabeth E. Copeland 


shop of some master, not 
entirely unlike the appren- 
ticeship of the older work- 
men, though they often 
profited by an _ inherited 
skill. 

An interesting and some- 
what unique experiment of 
the Boston Society of Arts 
and Crafts has been the 
equipping of a shop for sil- 


ver-smiths and other metal - 


workers where several of 
the jewelry makers whose 


. IV. Silver coat clasp with coral ball. Silver necklace with tur- 
craft in the work- quoise matrix pendant. Designed and executed by Miss Ednah S. Cirvan 
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work is shown here 
have had their 
kénches. Each per- 
son works there as 
an individual and 
no teaching is 
cone, but the co- 
cperative scheme 
of sharing the run- 
ning expenses of 
the shop has its 
advantages aside 
from the stimula- 
tion of sympa- 
thetic comrade 
ship. . 

The very sub- 
stances with which 
jewelers work are 
stubborn and in- 
flexible and mustbe 
grappled with “till 
case is the beauti- 
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ful result of 
forgotten toil.” 
Silver, then’ 
gold and cop- 
per, are the base 
materials most. 
often used for 
jewelry. The 
whole gamut of 
precious and 
semi-precious 
of wondrous 
are used by the crafts- 
man who, however, has 
a penchant for some of 
the stones little used in 
commercial jewelry, as 


. for examp!e, the tur- 


quoise matrix (see Fig- 
ures IV, VII, IX), the 
baroque pearl (see Fig- 
ures I and III), the 
Amazon stone (see Fig- 
ures VI and VIII). 
But the diamond alone 
in its glory is almost 
never found in hand- 
made jewelry. This 
gem, which is the pop- 
ular ideal for adorn- 
ment, the artist crafts- 
man groups with other 
stones (see Figure 1X) 


Ill, above. 1 and 2, Cuff links, silver le blue enamel and pearl blisters, by Miss Eliza- 
neath Co eland. 3, Silver brooch, scarab Presi n, set with iridescent green Mexican beetle 


wings, by Miss Margaret Rogers. 4, Silver brooch with amethyst, by Miss Rogers. 5, Gold and 
topaz’ brooch, by Mrs May Mott-Smith Cunningham. Fig Vv, below. Set of carved tortoise 
shell combs, set with opal and silver. Designed and executed by Toyozo Kobayashi of Tokio 
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that they may be a foil 
to each other in creating 
some harmony of color. 
From the esthetic 
standpoint, how often 
does the cold glitter of 
the diamond beautify 
the wearer? She herself 
must be young, sparkling 
and unfaded lest it prove 
a dangerous rival and 
claim homage as an in- 


’ dex of her bank account 


and not as an accent to 
her charms. 

But the crafts- 
man is re- 
stricted by the con- 
ventional idea that 
only expensive 
gems are appropri- 
ate for jewelry. 
Just as the basket 
maker goes into the 
woods and _ fields 
and selects deli- 
cate-toned grasses, 
purple corn husks 
or green willow 
shoots for her 
weaving, so the 
jewelry worker in- 
geniously employs 
seemingly value- 
less stones, shells, 
m ot he r-of-pearl, 
coral, all. manner 
of odd bits which 
he may. have 
chanced upon and 
loved for some 
magical quality of 
tone. One young 
worker recently 


silver with tiny dull pink peb- 
bles for pendants. A treas- 
ure trove to another crafts- 
man was a box of many 
colored California pebbles 
hidden away in an attic. To 
her, every little stone was 
alive with suggestion for set- 


Fig VII. Silver and tur- 


ting in rings, fobs, brooches 
or necklaces. A _ material 


quoise matrix brooch, chain which at first thought seems 
and green enamel. Designed entirely unsuited to its pee 


and executed by Arthur S. POSe is shown in Figure ITT, 
in the brooch by Miss Mar- 


Williams 


contrived a fasci- Fig VI. Silver brooch with 


nating necklace of 


reen enamel and Amazon stone. Silver 


buckle ornamented with rich blue enamel. Designed and executed by 
Miss Jane Carson 
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garet Rogers, 
in which fragile 
Mexican beetle 
wings are 
mounted on 
plaster and set 
in a silver 
searab. Thus 
preserved they 
are quite sub- 
stantial and re- 
tain their sheen 
and iridescence 
which not even 
enamel could 
reproduce. But 
in these’ unus- 
combina- 
tions of odds 
and ends with 
metals, the 
craftsman must 


never disregard Fig IX. Rings, designed and executed by poe May Mott-Smith Cunning- 
u 


the relative ham. 1, Turquoise matrix butterfly. 2, 


and diamond. 3, Bouquet 


. ring (a flower-like group of several stones). jade butterfly ring. Black 
quality of met- and diamonds. Turquoise 


als and use 
precious metals with valueless stones or 
vice versa. 

Enameling, the glory of the jewelry of 


the middle ages, lends much of the fas- 
cination to modern jewelry. Its proc- 
esses are numerous and very bafiling, for 
in the form of a colored paste, it is sub- 
ject to the caprice of fire and requires 
the knowledge and skill of a chemist. 


These illustrations of jewelry adorned 
with enamel still retain some of their 
suggestive grace of line but they convey 
little idea of the glowing originals. The 
peacock buckle, Figure X, by Miss 
Mabel W. Luther, is a joyous piece of 
enameling, vying in brilliancy of tone 
with the rich plumage of the bird which 
inspired it. The necklace of little enam- 


Fig Xl. Necklace of silver, a deep gray in tone, set with Siberian amethysts (dark in color) 
rale silver collar set with chalcedony (a clear light blue stone); designed and executed by Miss 


Folrence S. Richmond. 
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drawing -is_ too 
rigid guide 
for making a 
bit of jewelry. 
Until the work- 
er ~has‘ actually 
put his hand to 
his metal: and 
has begun saw- 
ing, etching, 
carving, twist- 
ing of wires, 
enameling, he 
cannot tell 
whether his de- 
sign is. worka- 
ble. - Often he 
spreads his 
stones out. be- 
fore him and 
from their col- 
or, shape and 
half- 
formed fancy 
or color-mem- 
ory, his design 
will evolve. In 


Fig VIII. 1, Carved silver buckle set with jasper. 2, Copper fob with Proportion _to 
carnelian, mounted on brown leather. 3, Silver buckle set with malachite. the technical 
4, Pale silver brooch set with Amazon stone. 5, Oxidized silver filigree brooch kill d he 
set with amethyst. Designed and executed by Miss Ethel S. Lloyd SK1 an t 


creative imag- 

eled frogs is also wonderfully quaint and ination of the design, will the result be 
lovely in its coloring. worth the effort and the possession. 

Each of these workers has 
individuality of style, which 
quickly distinguishes his or 
her work for the eye of one 
who is technically trained. 
The free and vigorous treat- 
ment of her metals and at 
times the almost barbaric 
splendor of Miss Ednah 8. 
Girvan’s conceptions, as 
shown in the silver necklace 
with turquois matrix pend- 
ant (Figure IV), are easily 
recognized. The group of 
rings (Figure IX) and the 
brooch (Figure III) by Mrs 
May Mott-Smith Cunning- 
ham, hint of the florescent 
loveliness and craftsman- 
like work which have won 
her a reputation in this 
country and abroad. Thus 
each worker expresses him- 
self in terms of line and 
color, each according to 
methods generally alike but 

or there are times when : 
the pencil sketch or colored ‘Mabel 
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‘Fig XII. Necklace of copper, rose gold in finish, patterned with frogs in golden brown and green 
enamel, with opals. signed and executed by Miss Mabel . Luther 


It has been aptly said of M. Lalique, other class for some time to come. Still 
who has: been so influential in revolu- much of this craftsman jewelry is within 
tionizing modern jewelry, that he is the means of the person of moderate 
“eourageously Parisian in the way he purse and many of the workers, though 
gives his imaginative skill to the splen- not “courageously Parisian,” are enthu- 
dors of fashion.” Since personal orha- siastic artists whose jewelry is funda- 
ment is a luxury, women of fashion will mentally simple yet fresh and original 
probably possess more jewelry than any in design. 


I Count Me 


By Marjorie Rood 


I count nie rich with sons to manhood grown; 
But most of all I hold in memory 

The thought of one who seems still more my own— 
The child a score of years long lost to me. 

It seems I still can hear his ringing glee, 

And laughter as he runs to me; and hold 

His clinging hands while he climbs to my knee. 
Once more in a long clasp his form I fold!— 
Oh, joy enough! How often since that day 
Hath comfort come despite the time and space, - 
Filling my soul with peace that doth allay 

The pain of never seeing that dear face. 

The others have outlived their childish need, 
He changes not—he is my child indeed! 
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Procession of children with Peter Pan souvenirs 


TI—Plans for Parties or Other 
Entertainments 


By Mary Blackwell Sterling 


PETER PAN party provides a 

new and unique form of entertain- 

ment. Children and grown per- 
sons who have not heard the story nor 
seen the play will find the parties an in- 
teresting introduction which will inspire 
them to read The Little White Bird and 
the play story. 

These parties may take the form of 
a home party for children, a luncheon or 
entertainment for grown-ups, or be given 
as a sale for some charity. The Peter 
Pan table might be one of the features 
of a fair. 

For the benefit of those who know the 
fairy chapters of Mr Barrie’s book, and 
for those who do not, it adds to the in- 
terest of the party to carry out certain 
ideas from the book story, for not to 
have read these adventures of Peter Pan 
is to miss a great treat. 

The - decorations, which should be 
planned to represent fairy gardens, are 
important and are easy to arrange for 
out-of-door parties, but difficult and ex- 
pensive for those given indoors in the 
city, where it will be found that ever- 
greens give the best effect for the least 
expenditure. The invitations to the 
parties vary according to the ingenuity 


of the sender. At the first Peter Pan 
party. (sale), given for the purpose of 
introducing the novelties and bringing 
a number of children together to inter- 
est them in the Peter Pan band of work- 
ers for crippled children, the invitations 
read: 
QUEEN MAB 
bids you toa 
PETER PAN PARTY. 
Which is to be given in the 
Fairy Gardens of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
On Friday, April 27, 1906, from 2 until 10 o'clock 


Delightful Adventures 
Await Those Who Believe in Fairies 


Novelties of Peter Pan interest will be for sale 


A “Wendy House” will be occupied by some Fairy 
Tailors, who will be pleased to measure 
Dolls for Peter Pan Suits 


Admission, - - - Fifty Cents 
Special adventures for Grown-ups in the evening 
For tickets address 
The Mistress of Ceremonies 


With the charity for which it is to be 
given named, this form of invitation 
would be appropriate for a fair. The 
entrance to a fair or sale would be ar- 
ranged to fit this sign, which, as one of 
many quotations or ideas from the story, 
gives a real Peter Pan atmosphere: 

“SECOND TURNING TO THE 
RIGHT AND STRAIGHT ON TILL 
MORNING.” 

The signs used will be a means of 
initiating those who are unfamiliar with 
the story and will be pleasant reminis- 
cences for the initiated. At the entrance 
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crepe tissue paper, which serves also for covering 
and drapery. _ 

An appropriate motto for the photograph 
table is “Tiger Lily’s” tribute to Peter: “Peter 
Pan is the Sun—He is the Moon—He is the 
Stars—Peter Pan is a Lump of Delight.” ia 
this table the plaster casts of Peter Pan will 
sold—the standing figure by Mrs Sallie James 
Farnham, the attractive Peter Pan playing his 


pipes, by Miss Laura Gardin, 


and her statue 


have an old woman selling 
balloons which are lettered 
in gold, “TO THE NEVER- . 
NEVER-NEVER LAND.” 
Have a sign beside her with 
these lines from The Little 
White Bird on it: 

“There are more gates to 
the Garden than one gate, 
but that is the one you go in 
at, and before you go in you 
speak to the lady with the 
balloons who sits just outside. This is 
as near to being inside as she may ven- 
ture, because, if she were to let go her 
hold on the railings for one moment, 
the balloons would lift her up, and she 
would be flown away.” 

A “round pond” is the next attrac- 
tion, with toy swans, and all kinds of 
toy boats and pond lilies floating on it. 
If a zine-lined tub cannot be obtained, 
a washtub covered with greens is very 
satisfactory. As in “fish pond,” the 
children will have small rods and fish 
for the toys, paying so much a cast. 
This sign, like the previous one, will 
also suggest the book-story: 


“PETER PAN’S PARTICULAR 
POND 
10e A CAST” 

The fair tables are then approached, 
and there are enough novelties to fill 
four or more tables. The supports of the 
tables will be wound with autumn-leaf 


bust, which is a 
very suggestive 
likeness of Miss 
Adams as Peter 
Pan. Photo- 
graphs of these 
easts and of Mr 
John Alexander's 
painting, which 
shows Peter fly- 
ing; the Sarony 
pictures of Miss 
Adams as Peter 
Pan; the scenes 
from the play by 
Hall; the minia- 
ture pictures by 
H. J. Walsh and 
others, which can 
be copied from 
the cabinets; the 
postal cards—all 
of these can be 
framed in vari- 
ous ways; in 
leather, burnt or 


Dolls in Peter Pan suit of forest green and 
in Indian suit of white; also Peter 
Pan on the goat 
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carved wood, brass, silver, etc, or in 
wood frames for the wall. The Peter 
Pan miniature buttons are an important 
novelty; each child is sure to want one. 

Postal card albums for a complete col- 
leetion of Miss Adams’ pictures, bound 
inf leather, and leather bound copies of 
The Little White Bird, and of the book 
of the play, give an opportunity for 
artistic work, and the worker in jewelry 
gives us gold and silver lockets, a Peter 
Pan hatpin, a fairy 
pin, and a_ child’s 
Peter Pan silver set 
for the table. 

For the novelty 
table, the famous 
crocodile who swal- 
lowed a clock is rep- 
resented by some 
realistic green crepe 
tissue paper croco- 
diles, to which tin 
snappers are attached 
with string, in order 
that the “tick-tock” 
may suggested. 
The children enjoy 
making the snappers 
give the ominous 
sound which was Cap- 
tain Hook’s terror, 
yet which by warning 
him of its approach, 
saves him from being 
swallowed by this 
crocodile who pursues 
him. 

“Twas Peter Pan 
cut off my hand and 
flung it to a crocodile 
that happened to be 
passing by. He was 
so pleased with the 
taste of my hand that he has followed 
me ever since from sea to sea, licking 
his lips for the rest of me.” 

“A pretty compliment I call that,” says 
the pirate Smee. 

“IT want no such compliments,” thun- 
ders the irate Captain, shaking threaten- 
ingly at poor Smee the hooked hand 
which he wears in place of his own. 

Peter Pan pennants are decorative, 


and are cut from green or autumn-leaf. 


crepe tissue paper and marked “Peter 
Pan” in red, with the familiar gummed 
letters. A miniature picture of Peter 
Pan is posted at the end and the pen- 
nants, touched at the edges with gold 
paint, make very attractive gifts. Small 
pennants sell well. 

The Lost Boys are represented by 


The famous crocodile who swallowed 
@ clock, realistically represented 
in green crepe paper 
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daintily dressed baby dolls in toy (metal) 
perambulators, tied with blue and white 
ribbons. (The Lost Boys are those who 
fell out of their perambulators when 
their nurses were looking the other way, 
and who, if not called for in seven days, 
are taken to the Never-Never-Never 
Land.) In the play we are told that the 
white birds are girls and blue birds are 


“White” 
However, we also 
learn that, “Girls are 
far too clever to fall 
out of their perambu- 
lators,” so to use the 
ribbons as a distin- 
guishing mark is not 
necessary. 

Smail “Wendy” 
brooms are pretty, 
bound with ribbons 
and are useful for 
spring cleaning. 

The Peter Pan 
china sets can be dis- 
played at this table; 
the designs are very 
attractive and a set 
will rival the lovely 
Mother Goose china 
which has given chil- 
dren so much pleas- 
ure. Little boy dolls 
(pretty jointed ones 
come in china) riding 
on goats, are an im- 
portant acquisition 
for suggesting the 
Peter of the book- 


story. 
Another table will show the night 


lamps for the nursery. (“They are the 
eyes a mother leaves behind her to guard 
her sleeping children.”) Some attrac- 
tive work in Peter Pan designs has been 
done in brass, by Ernest Chapman. The 
“Wendy House” lamp is very suggestive, 
even to the knocker. It is to hang on 
the wall and use with candle. Hanging 
electric light shades and candle screens 
and shades, which are very useful for 
home parties, show many intoresting 
designs. There is also a fine pirate- 
lamp made to carry, and just the thing 
with which to hunt a “doodledoo” in 
the summer. 

The jewelry pieces and children’s sets 
of silver for the table might be placed 
with the brass work, or to show them bet- 
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ter, give up a small table to each. The 
brass work should be shown lighted, with 
the screens and shades on candlesticks, 
placed with the set of brass pieces, and 
some used if possible at the tea or ice 
cream tables, as they are very decorative 
and the light through the hammered 
brass gives lovely effects. 

For the candy table, boxes can be 
found in shapes that are suggestive of 
the story; pumpkins which are used in 
the play for seats; mushrooms, which are 
fairy seats; kennels for dear Nana; 
pianos, suggestive of Peter’s listening to 
Mrs Darling as she plays on “the box,” 
making it say, “Come home, Wendy.” 
Sticks of twisted candy cut into differ- 
ent lengths and tied with ribbon (they 
can be ordered made that way) are lovely 
Peter Pan pipes. Baskets for candy 
may be tied with ribbons, gold-lettered 
to say, “Peter Pan is a Lump of Delight.” 

A place is reserved for the “Wendy 
House,” which may serve as indicated in 
the invitation. A frame can be covered 
with red tissue paper at the sides, and 
green for the roof. Since Wendy names 
roses as a necessary decoration for her 
house, the Crimson Rambler 
would seem the most appropri-. 
ate rose to adopt as Peter 
Pan’s, since it is quite fairy- 
like. 

“Oh, really next I think I'd 
have gay windows ll 
about, 

With roses peeping in you 

know, and babies peeping 
out.” 


A porch covered with these 
roses made a lovely “Wendy 
House” at a summer party. 
A simple arrangement of 
wooden clotheshorse and 
denim, as carried out in the 
play, will be satisfactory. A 
table outside the House can 
hold the dolls, dressed in the 
Peter Pan suit of forest green 
and in the Indian suit of 
white. The dressing of the 
dolls is no small task if the 
suits are copied in detail from 
the original costumes. It is 
difficult to obtain the shade of 
gray green or any material like 
Peter’s green suit, but a mer- 
cerized merino or watered silk 
is the material most like it. 
The bottom of the sleeves and 
coat are painted with autumn 
leaves. The belts are cut from 
ooze calf and fastened with 
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hook and eye. little buckles for 
them are taken from the kid slippers, 
which must be painted the proper shade 
of green (water color), and the stockings 
must be dyed to match and laced with 
green ribbon. The Indian suits of white 
cloth, with fringing and little nickel but- 
tons, are very pretty. The belt can be 
of stitched cloth or leather; the moc- 
casins and leggings are made more easily 
from the white material. The fur for 
the hat can be obtained at small cost 
from a furrier. 

Suggestions for the ice cream and 
lemonade tables will be made later in 
the article, in connection with home 
parties. The music is an important fea- 
ture of the Peter Pan entertainments, 
and can be limited to piano selections, 
but merits the additional enjoyment 
given by the violin and cello. 

For the home parties, the table can be 
effectively decorated with the autumn- 
leaf paper and the room with greens, 
with pictures of Peter Pan about. The 
table is set with plates on which are 
painted pictures of Peter, Nana, Cap- 
tain Hook, the crocodile, ete, with the 


Peter Pan paper doll set 
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silver in Peter Pan designs. Two of the 
candles have the appropriate screens and 
two have shades. A “Wendy House” 
lamp hangs from the wall, while the 
electric light has its shade. At each 
place is a Peter Pan motto, made of 
fringéd autumn-leaf paper, with minia- 
ture picture of Peter pasted on it. A 
gold cord pulled, brings out a nickel bell, 
a souvenir of “Tinker Bell,” Peter’s lit- 
tle fairy. ‘Inside the motto is found a 
quotation from the -play, a Peter Pan 
cap (made of green tissue paper with 
red tissue feather), and some miniature 
souvenirs, among them a _ workbasket 
marked “Wendy” (so Wendy can sew on 
Peter’s shadow); a black china hat 
marked “John” (and we remember how 
John’s hat is used, as a chimney for 
Wendy’s house); a little bird; a baby 
doll; a metal whistle with a rooster de- 
sign. (“I can never help crowing when 
I do something fine,” says Peter, whose 
“cock-a-doodle-doo” is one of the events 
of the play.) A thimble is there also, 
one of celluloid, for we wish only the one, 
“whose mouth is full of thimbles,” to 
bestow silver and gold ones, for she first 
thenght of this pretty idea. 

Candy boxes are at each place, and 
Peter Pan buttons, without which no 
party would be complete. Each girl re- 
ceives as a gift, a “Lost Boy” in a per- 
ambulator, while the boys receive croco- 
diles. Other novelties are used for gifts, 
according to the limit of expenditure. 
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The ice cream is in appropriate shapes 
—crocodiles, pirates, Indians, babies, 
lions, thimbles, birds, autumn leaves, | 
roosters. The cakes are in the shape of 
autumn leaves and are iced with letters 
which read, “Believe in Fairies,” and -: 
stamped on the punch glasses which are - 
later given to the children is the same 
request. On a large punch bowl painted 
especially for the party, you may read: 

“PETER PAN PIRATE POISON 
It will not not hurt you if you believe in 

Fairies.” 

As a last surprise comes the “Peter 
Pan poisoned pirate cake.” This con- 
sists of triangular boxes (pieces cut and 
pasted together with passepartout paper), 
each box representing a slice of cake and 
all fitted together so as to make the 
poisoned cake which Captain Hook pre- 
pared for the Lost Boys; “for having no 
mother,” said he, “they do not know 
how dangerous it is to eat rich, damp, | 
cake.” But owing to the fact that 
Wendy came to be mother to the boys, 
the Captain was again thwarted. Inside 
each box are small toys suggestive of the 
pirates: a crocodile, tomahawk, bow and 
arrow, clock, pistol, pirate lamp, sword, | 
rooster and American flag. 

The ice cream, cake and lemonade will 
be introduced in the same way at a fair, 
and the pirate cake at so much a slice 
is a novelty which sells well. 

Two games have been originated for 
the home parties or other entertainments. 
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One is entitled, “Fastening the shadow 
on Peter Pan,” which reminds us of how 
the hero lost his shadow at Mrs Dar- 
ling’s, and of how Wendy assisted him 
to attach it to himself once more. A 
painted figure of Peter Pan on white 
paper muslin, with a shadow cut out of 
gray muslin, with a small paper circle 
for each child, make up the game, which 
is played like the donkey game. Where 
the head of the shadow touches, the 
paper circle, with the child’s name writ- 
ten on it, is pinned, and whoever gets 
the shadow head nearest the head of the 
figure wins the first prize. The prizes 
can be chosen from the novelties not used 
at the party—a cast, a piece of brass 
work, silver, ete, which makes a more 
expensive gift. 

“Giving Nana a new tail,” the second 
game, is played like the donkey game. 
Tails of brown paper muslin are pro- 
vided for each child. A picture of Nana 
is painted, with her original tail. 
Michael begged away from Peter the tail 
which our hero had cut from a lion who 
was prowling about Wendy’s house. 
Michael wished to give it to his dog 
nurse. “Nana has such a scrubby tail,” 
he said, and that a lion’s tail should do, 
is only: another delightful fancy of this 
wonderful play. When Nana stalks in 
- proudly with the new tail artistically 
attached (with the fairies all things are 
possible) what a good laugh the chil- 
dren and grown-ups have! 

The possibilities are many for giving 


What would you take for that soft lit- 
tle head 

—— close to your face at time for 

For. that white, dimpled hand in your 
own held tight, 

And the dear little eyelids kissed down 
for the night? 

What would you take? 


What would take for that smile in the 


morn, 
Those bright dancing eyes, and the face 
they adorn; : 


A PETER PAN PARTY 


What Would You Take? 


By Mrs T. D. Prosser 
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Peter Pan entertainments; the children 
can use their ingenuity in thinking up 
new ideas and their elders will find in- 
spiration for some beautiful work along 
various lines. 

Peter Pan, this “most wonderfulest 
boy in the world,” has won for himself 
a unique place in the child’s life and 
in the story-world. The story suggests 
the Pied Piper myth and its analogy to 
Nature—the sadness of the autumn and 
the desolation of winter, when the chil- 
dren are away—but has a happy ending, 
a spring gladness, for the children re- 
turn again to their waiting mother. 

Peter Pan is now a fairy boy, now a 
mythical hero and now a dear “human,” 
moving us to laughter and to tears. He 
calls us to the joy of life—we stop to 
listen—then turn to follow, led by a lit- 
tle child. 

The novelties originated for Peter Pan 
parties are the result of much thought 
and search and are to be obtained in 
many different ways. Those wishing to 
purchase them may send in their orders 
to this Magazine. Catalogs showing pic- 
tures of the various novelties and giving 
prices will be sent on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp. 

Anyone wishing to submit original 
novelties may do so through the Maga- 
zine. The present writer is the original 
designer of Peter Pan parties and is 
desirous of aiding the movement in so 
far as her time will permit. 


For the sweet, little voice that you hear 
all day 

Laughing ’nd cooing—yet nothing to say? 

What would you take? 


What would you take for those pink lit- 

- tle feet, 

Those round, chubby cheeks and that 
mouth so sweet; 

For the wee, tiny fingers, and litt'e soft 


toes, 

That wrinkly little neck, and that funny 
little nose? 

Now, what would you take? 
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“After them came the great big King Frog and all the little green frogs*’ 
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The King Frog 


. NCE upon a time two lit- 
tle boys named Jimmy 
and Johnny were walk- 
ing in a field in which 
was a pond. When they 
came near the pond they 
saw that the water was 
covered with beautiful little green water 
lily pads and that in the middle of the 
nd there was a great big green water 
ly pad. 

When they came still nearer they 
saw that on the great big green lily pad 
there was a great big green King Frog 
and on each of the little green lily pads 
there was a little green frog. 

“Oh, Jimmy,” says Johnny, “see the 
great big King Frog on the great big 
green lily pad.” 

“Yes,” says Jimmy, “and see all the 
little green frogs on the little green lily 
pads.” 


By Margaret and Clarence Weed 


Illustrated by J. R. Shaver 


“Oh, Jimmy,” says Johnny, “let’s see 
if we can hit the great big green King 
Frog with a stone.” 
“All right,” says Jimmy, “here we go.” 
So each of the little boys picked up a 
stone and threw it at the great big green 
King Frog. One stone hit the water on 
one side of him and tke other hit the 
water on the other side of him. 
“KER-CHOOG, KER-CHOOG,” said 
the great big green King Frog. 
“Ker-choog, ker-choog, ker-choog,” 
said all the little green frogs. 
“Oh, Jimmy,” says Johnny, “hear 
them scolding us. Let’s try it again.” 
“All right,” says Jimmy, “here we go.” 
So they stooped down to pick up some 
more stones, when they were startled by 
hearing the great big green King Frog 
start hoppity-splash, hoppity-splash over 
the lily pads toward the shore. At the 
same time all the little green frogs 
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“* . + « that two little boys had been throwing stones 


started hoppity-splash, hoppity-splash 
over the lily pads toward the shore. 

“Oh, Jimmy!” says Johnny. “They’re 
coming after us. Let’s run.” 

“All right,” says Jimmy, “here we go.” 
And they ran as fast as they could go 
toward the stone wall beside the road. 

After them came the great big green 
King Frog and all the little green frogs, 
going hoppity-jump, hoppity-jump, as 
fast as they could go. 

When the boys came to the wall they 
climbed quickly over and ran toward 
home. When the frogs came to the wall 
the great big green King Frog jumped 
easily over, but it was so high that the 
little green frogs could not jump over. 
When the great big green King Frog 
found that the little green frogs had not 
jumped over he jumped back and said: 

“What’s the matter? Why don’t you 
jump over?” 

“The wall is too high, the wall is too 


high,” croaked all the little 
green frogs together. 

“Then climb on my back 
and I'll take you over,” said 
the great big green King Frog. 

So all the little green frogs 
climbed on the back of the 
great big green King Frog, 
who jumped over the wall with 
them. Then they lined up in 
the road beside him and they 
all started after the boys, hop- 
pity-jump, hoppity-jump, as 
fast as could go. 

Soon the boys reached home 
and as they went in the door 
they saw all the frogs coming 
after them. They ran through 
the house and told their 
mother that the frogs were 
after them. She went to the 
window and, sure enough, the 
frogs were coming up the 
road, hoppity-jump, hoppity- 
jump, as fast as they could go. 

Soon the frogs came to the 
house and jumped up on the 
porch and the great big green 
King Frog knocked upon the 
door with his front feet. The 
boys’ mother opened the door 
and said: 

“How do you do, Mr King 
Frog, and how do you do, all 
you little green frogs?” 

“Pretty well, thank you,” 
said the great big green King 
Frog. 

“Pretty well, thank you,” 
said all the little green frogs. 

Then the great big green King Frog 
told the lady that two little boys had 
been throwing stones at them and asked 
her to tell the boys that it hurt frogs 
just as much to be hit by a stone as it 
hurt little boys to be hit with a club. 

“All right,” said the lady, “I will 
surely tell them. Thank you for letting 
me know.” 

“Good afternoon, lady,” said the great 
big green King Frog. 

“Good afternoon, lady,” said all the 
little green frogs. 

“Good afternoon, Mr King Frog and 
oa little green frogs,” replied the 
ady. 

Then the great big green King Frog 
and all the little green frogs went hop- 
pity-jump down the steps and out into 
the road and down the road to the stone 
wall. Then all the little green frogs 
climbed upon the back of the great big 
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green King Frog and went over the wall 
with him, when they all went hoppity- 
jump, hoppity-jump back to the lily 
pe and there they lived happily ever 
aiter. 

When Johnny and Jimmy saw the 
great big green King Frog and all the 
little green frogs going hoppity-jump 
down the road and over the stone wall 
to the green lily pads each little boy gave 
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a great sigh of relief. Then Jimmy 
looked at’Johnny and Johnny looked at 
Jimmy and each little boy saw the round 
freckled face of the other little boy turn 
very red and each little boy knew that 
the other little boy way down in his 
heart was very much ashamed. 

“Oh, Jimmy,” says Johnny, “let’s never 
throw stones at frogs any more.” 


d they never did. 


Cucumbers 


T was the hour before supper. Lights 
had not been brought in, and.the open 
fire threw enchanting shadows all 

about the room. 

“Have we ever played Cucumbers?” 
asked Aunt Ruth. 

A chorus of “No’s” answered her, 
while Carl and Bertha stopped their 
= and drew their chairs nearer the 

re. 

Aunt Ruth then went around the 
group, whispering something in the ear 
of each. 

“Oh, is mamma going to play?” que- 
ried Alice. 

“Certainly,” Aunt Ruth replied. 
“And,” she went on, “you must remem- 
ber that you are not to say one word ex- 
cept what I have told you; you must 
answer all my questions, and don’t laugh 
if you can help it! But I shall make 
you laugh if I can. All who laugh 
have to pay forfeits.” 

“T sha’n’t laugh,” declared Norton. 

“All right then,” said his aunt; “Tl 
begin with you. What do you eat for 
breakfast 

“Cucumbers,” he answered. 

Some of the rest giggled, but his face 
was sober. 

“What did you have for dinner?” 

“Cucumbers.” 

“What do you expect to have for 
supper ?” 


By Emma C. Dowd 


“Cucumbers.” 

“Seems to me I shouldn’t want cu- 
cumbers for a steady diet. What prize 
are you trying for at school?” 

“Cucumbers.” 

“What do you say to the minister 
when he comes for a visit?” 

“Cu—te-he! he! he!” 

“Ah, a forfeit, sir!” 

Norton handed her his watch key with 
the remark. “The thought of cucumbers 
in connection with dignified Dr Wright 
was too much; I had to explode!” 

“Now, Little Mamma, let’s see how 
soon I can make you laugh! What are 
you going to get the children for birth- 
presents ?” 

“A yoke of oxen.” 

“Oh! oh!” shrieked the young folks, 
but their mother’s face was entirely 
grave. 

“What are you going to take with you 
on your trip to New York?” 

“A yoke of oxen.” 

“What were you talking about with 
the doctor yesterday ?” 

“A yoke of oxen.” 

The children were in uncontrollable 
laughter; but their mother still kept a 
solemn face. 

The announcement of supper sus- 
pended the game, though the young folks 
gave it up reluctantly. “It is the very 
funniest we have had,” said Bertha. 
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Let us conjure up a picture which our sympathies can frame for contemplation 
in the quiet moments of the season of Thanksgiving, of families reunited and the 
love of kin and dear ones near and far: a picture of Darby and Joan, not 
Homes bowing their heads in gratitude over one more frugal feast together in 
pm their humble home, but torn asunder in their old age, after a lifetime 
Couples Of tender companionship, their riven hearts crying out in the pain of 
separation, one from a home for aged men, the other from a home for 
aged women. This is the picture our poet has given us this month, and it is all too 
true. Separations of this kind, almost as cruel as the grave, are taking place because 
society has not found a way, thus far, to establish very many homes where old 
couples can spend their declining years together. Institutions of the desired sort 
are increasing, one at a time, widely scattered. It is in the hope of promoting their 
spread that we print Mr Burgess’ feeling verses. 
Are there friends who know of money or places available for homes for aged 
couples? We shall be very glad to give such publicity to this cause as will help to 
bring the lonely old Darbys and Joans into one another’s arms with all speed. 


When doctors disagree, an editor, standing on neutral ground, is disposed to 
make public the two sides of a case and offer a word of warning. Certain facts have 
reached us, in one way and another, which seem to call for a word of 
caution concerning hospitals and surgeons. 
Surgeons A young woman undergoing a critical operation in October, was 
told by her surgeon that she might resume teaching after the Thanks- 
giving recess. It devolved upon the family doctor, of no great professional stand- 
ing, to consider the abnormal condition of the patient’s nervous system and fix the 
danger limit as the first of J anuary. Another young woman, with no kindly family 
physician, accepted the surgeon’s dismissal and after a respite of one year returned 
to the surgeon’s knife, because “I left the hospital too soon.” A young man re- 
turned because the wound had not knit strongly enough, and the delicate mem- 
brane had become torn. This, moreover, when the six months between the two opera- 
tions had been spent in as nearly inactive a condition as an otherwise healthy man 
could endure. These are concrete cases, all actual and all perhaps duplicated within 
the reader’s personal knowledge. There is reason to suspect they are typical of a 
large number. Are there not indications of a dangerous reliance upon the power of 
surgery, to the neglect of thorough recuperation under the physician’s care? 

A review of the yearly reports from the more prominent hospitals shows a 
marked preponderance of surgical over medical cases. Two conditions, at least, are 
responsible for this fact. The hospital is still a last resort; it is absolutely necessary. 
for surgical attention, but not inevitable for even a serious illness. Furthermore, 
unless pneumonia, typhoid or a maternity case is involved, little interest is felt by 
the hospital in the endless round of digestive and nervous diseases which usually 
constitute the medical side. Americans must see quick results, even in science; sur- 
gery is quick, sometimes disastrously so, while medical treatment is hampered by 
obstacles beyond the physician’s control. Under these circumstances, in view of 
the rapid strides made in the knowledge and practice of surgery, the hospitals have 
become to congestion. The result is often a waiting list and a tendency to 
push out the convalescing as soon as they can safely leave. Because surgeons are eager 
for interesting cases and hospitals are making records in their year books, by reason’ 
of the waiting lists of sufferers, there has arisen a condition in the surgical world 
akin to the characteristic rush of American business and social life. 

We have gathered statistics from a number of high class hospitals, all doing good: 
work. An average time of nineteen days is allotted each patient by one hospitak 
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The time varies with: others, one reaching a maximum time of only twenty-six days 
and twelve hours. Suffice it to say the periods are markedly brief. 

The layman finds himself asking whether the hospitals are too few or surgical 
operations too many—some of us incline to the latter opinion. This is pre-eminently 
the day of the surgeon, as against the physician, but isn’t the former, with his swifter 
methods and more brilliant personal reputation, in danger of going too far? We 
would urge patients, before they accept the dictum of their surgeon too literally, to 
have the counsel of a good physician. Indications are not lacking of jealousy be- 
tween these two branches of the profession and disagreement which may result in 
the patient’s undoing. 

With reference to the hospitals it is but just to add that in no branch of public 
service have greater strides been made within recent years than in their adminis- 
tration. The overhauling of famous Bellevue was but the beginning of a reform 
which has abolished insufficient working forces, long hours and unsanitary conditions 
from practically every hospital in the United States. 


Still another experiment in co-operative housekeeping will be made, this time 
by a group of families under the leadership of U,ton Sinclair, the author of The 
Amat Jungle. The movement was inspired by Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 
Re a theory of the home under present social and industrial conditions. 
Housekeeping The colony will establish itself within daily traveling distance of 
ew York city, its male members being for the most part workers 
in the metropolis. Co-operation will be maintained in the dining room, the nursery, 
the laundry and some other details of housekeeping and home-making. The several 
families will occupy individual houses, going out for meals in the central dining 
room and intrusting the infants and small children throughout the day to trained 
nurses and kindergarten teachers. This will eliminate the servant problem and the 
personal care of the babies and little children, leaving the mothers free to develop 
their brains and hands or transact business according to the Charlotte Perkins Gil- 
man doctrine. It is the conviction of Mrs Gilman that a woman who does not seek 
this wider sphere for her powers is “kitchen-minded.” 

The socialistic nature of the plan appears in the rule that none of the domestic 
service shall be performed by persons who cannot be admitted to all the privileges 
of the colony, and that all members should participate in the common household toil, 
in order to banish the stigma which is supposed to infect work of this sort. 

This will be, as we understand it, the first attempt to put the Gilman theory in 
practice. It differs not very much from modern apartment, hotel and boarding 
house life. If one likes that sort of thing, as Horace Greeley would put it, then that 
is the sort of thing one likes. ; 


There are persons whose Thanksgiving dinner must be eaten in a hotel or 
restaurant, if it is to be eaten at all. To these, our condolences—as to those also 
7} for whom there is no longer any home gathering; who would drown 
ens the memory of joys forever gone in the bounty of the public tavern. 

Tavern Others there are who desert the family table for the tavern for lux- 

. ury’s sake, to ease the burden of labor, or to find novelty and excite- 

ment. Each to his own liking; but there is a Thanksgiving spirit which abides not 

im public houses, which buds and blooms only in the home, and richly rewards a 

reasonable amount of labor. This spirit was created by the loving toil of our mothers 

and grandmothers—if we can describe as toil the efforts of which every stroke was 
prompted by love and enjoyed as a holy ministration. 
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Quality of cml Extracts 


Less Than Half the Number of Extracts Tested Were as Represented 
—Importance of Reliable Brands—Results of an 
Exhaustive Investigation 


The following investigation, under the auspices of the Pure Food Assurance of Goop 
HovusekeEPInG, was undertaken with the pri motive of ascertaining, for the benefit 
of the readers of this magazine, the quality of the majority of the various brands of 
flavoring extracts commonly sold as legally pure extracts throughout the east. The 
analytical work was by R. O. Brooks, B Se, formerly state chemist of New Jersey, and 
food inspection expert of the Pennsylvania dairy and food commission, who summarizes 
this case in the artiele below. 

Our investigation reveals the fact that of the sixty-two brands of flavoring 
extracts examined (all sold as pure and at the usual prices for pure extracts, mind you, ) 
only twenty-six, or not quite 42 per cent, were legally pure. Fewer still were of really 
high quality. This shameful condition of affairs is generally true, in many cases worse, 
with respect to other classes of food products sold in New York City, which are subject 
to adulteration. ‘The recently enacted National Pure Food law is powerless to deal with 
this situation, as it has absolutely no jurisdiction or control over food products manufactured 
and sold in the same state or city. Only a bona fide, honest state or municipal inspection of 


long duration, by properly trained, experienced officials, or, better still, an organized public 


demand for pure food stuffs, such as Goop Housekeerine is unde , can remedy 
the evil and bring the 50 to 60 per cent adulteration of those products down to the usual 
normal of 20 to 25 per cent, as is the case in those states where there has been a rigid 
control of the quality of food stuffs sold for a score or more of years.—EpiTor. 


By R. O. Brooks, Consulting Food Chemist 


More than sixty different brands of 
vanilla, lemon, orange and almond ex- 
tracts were purchased from nearly as 
many different retail stores, in exactly 
the same manner as the reader might 
purchase them, with these precautions— 

in every instance a pure, fresh arti- 
cle was asked for and no brand 
in any part of the label the word “Com- 


pound” or any formula confessing the © 


false or compound nature of the extract 
was accepted 
A Brief Summary 

In all, sixteen different brands of va- 
nialla extract, twenty-nine of lemon ex- 
tract, twelve of orange extract and five 
of extract were analyzed. Of 
the sixteen brands of vanilla extract, 
eight, or exactly one-half, were legally 
pure; same of them being of a somewhat 
higher quality than the others on ac- 
count of a stronger alcohol having been 


used for extracting the flavoring constit- 

uents from the vanilla beans. The eight 

brands of vanilla extract found to be 

legally pure and of good quality were: 
Acker, Merrall & Condit Co’s 


Joseph Burnett Co’s 
W. Burton & Co’s 
J. 


E. D. Depew & Co’s “Crest” brand 

The C. F. Sauer Co’s 

Van Duzer Extract Co’s 

There are doubtless a few more pure 
brands to be found to a small extent in 
the New York market and especially 
throughout Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, where a genuine, thorough state in- 
spection renders hazardous the sale of 
unlabeled fraudulent brands. The gen- 
eral excellence of the Miller Mfg Co’s 
lemon and orange extracts warrants the 
presumption that their vanilla extract 
is good quality, and from analytical data 
accumulated by the writer, he would not 
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lipse” brand 
Colgate & Co’s 
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hesitate to recommend several other 
brands of vanilla extract: Austin, Nich- 
ols Co’s “Republic” brand, Foss’s (Port- 
land, Me) and Bennett, Sloan & Co’s 
“Princess” brand. 

Of the eight brands of vanilla extract 
found to be adulterated or of very poor 
quality, two were found to contain wood 
aleohol. Both brands are widely adver- 
tised and sold throughout New York city 
and vicinity, particularly in the delica- 
tessen and smaller grocery stores. The 
use of wood alcohol, the injurious effect 
of which on the optic nerve is an estab- 
lished scientific fact, in a household prep- 
aration used in food (and frequently, as 
in ice cream, not dissipated by cooking) 
is reprehensible, in fact criminal. It 
constitutes one of the very few forms of 
food adulteration that can be classed as 
dangerous to health, the great majority 
of food adulterants being worthless, 
fraudulent or inferior, but harmless sub- 
stitutes, which cheat our pocketbooks, 
spoil our cooking, corrupt our palates, 
and seriously weaken our belief in the 
integrity of the food trade in general. 
As state chemist in New Jersey, the 
writer found several kinds of medicinal 
preparations to frequently contain wood 
alcohol, among them paregoric and Ja- 
maica ginger extract! 

Vanilla Adulterations Explained 


Concerning the nature, composition 
and forms of adulteration of flavoring ex- 
tracts, a few words may be of interest. 
As defined in the United States official 
food standards, a flavoring extract is “a 
solution in ethyl (grain) aleohol of 
proper strength of the sapid and odorous 
principles derived from an aromatic plant 
or parts of the plant, with or without 
its coloring matter, and conforms in 
name to the plant used in its prepara- 
tion.” 

The standard definition for vanilla 
extract as given in the above-men- 
tioned official standard is rather vague, 
inasmuch as it is not specified what 
strength alcohol is to be used in ex- 
tracting the flavoring principles from 
the vanilla “beans.” A vanilla extract, 
ade according to the directions set forth 
in the 1890 U S Pharmacopeia, has 
been and isestill regarded by the trade and 
the state inspection departments as a 
standard vanilla extract. Such an ex- 
tract should contain from 35 to 40 per 
éent of absolute (100 per cent) alcohol, 
by weight, and in one liter (about one 
‘quart), the various constituents of 100 

ams (about 3144 ounces) of vanilla 
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“beans” that are soluble in such a men- 
struum, together with about 20 per cent 
of sugar. 

The vanilla “bean” is the fruit of a 
vine (Vanilla planifolia) belonging to 
the orchid family, originally found in 
Mexico, but now cultivated in South 
America, Java, Mauritius and other 
tropical regions. The term “bean” is 
botanically incorrect, as the plant is not 
a legume and the long pencil-shaped fruit 
pods, containing thousands of minute 
seeds, do not resemble a bean. The Mex- 
ican “beans” are the most expensive, hav- 
ing the finest flavor. 

he chief flavoring constituent is a 
white crystalline substance (often found 
on the exterior of the “bean”) called va- 
nillin, of which from 1.5 per cent to 2.5 
per cent is present. There is, however, 
no relation between the amount of vanil- 
lin found in the “beans” (or the extract 
made from them) and the delicacy of the 
flavor of the same. Repeated experiments 
have shown that a properly made extract 
will not contain more than 0.25 per cent 
of vanillin, therefore, if a decidedly 
greater proportion is found, it is evident 
that the extract has been reinforced with 
artificial vanillin, or is altogether an im- 
itation or “fake” extract. 

Artificial vanillin is identical in chemi- 
cal composition with that obtained from 
the vanilla “beans,” and is prepared in 
the laboratory by a chemical process 
from oil of cloves and sells at about 75 
cents an ounce. Many “vanilla extracts,” 
particularly those marked “Compound,” 
or on which a formula is printed, are 
mere solutions of artificial vanillin in a 
very weak alcohol, reinforced with prune 
juice and colored with caramel (burnt 
sugar) or a coal-tar dye. Such a prod- 
uct, if labeled under a distinctive name, 
such as “vanilla flavor,” is a perfectly 
legitimate harmless article, but is neces- 
sarily much inferior in flavor to a gen- 
uine vanilla extract. 

Some so-called vanilla extracts are 
made by the admixture with, or the en- 
tire substitution for vanilla “beans,” of 
the seed of the tree Coumarouna odorata, 
known as Tonka bean. The chief flavor- 
ing constituent of these almond-shaped, 
properly named beans, is coumarin, a 
whife crystalline substance with an odor 
somewhat resembling vanillin, but much 
more rank. Like vanillin it is made syn- 
thetically in the laboratory and sells for 
about 35 cents an ounce. . Two of the 
eight impure brands of vanilla extract 
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examined during the Geop Houszxuer- the analysis of a doubtful vanilla ex- 
ING investigation contained coumarin, tract. No sample in the above investiga- 
due in one case to the use of Tonkabeans tion was found adulterated with this 
and in the other case to the use of arti- very questionable adulterant. 
ficial coumarin in conjunction with arti- [The details of Goop Housekeeprnc’s 
ficial vanillin. costly and elaborate investigations into 
Artificial vanillin is itself sometimes lemon, orange and almond extracts will 
adulterated with acetanilid, hence it be- appear in our December number 
comes necessary to also test for this in Editor.] 


In Support of the National Pure Food Law 
In Effect 1 January, 1907 


this ys ons a sheet of foolscap, or cut out and paste thereon, sipusperes possible and return 
to pure League Good Housekeeping, Mase. yp add his or her full address, 
also occapation, the genuineness o signature insure its full influence upon law ers. 
women should sign as “ Mrs,” husband’s name. Other women over 18 will their maiden 
r “i may sign. Organizations and corporations should sign by their full wed by the 

signature of one or more of their officers.) 


National Pure Food Law 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress Assembled: 

We, the undersigned citizens, take this method of expressing our appreciation to 
your honorable body for your enactment of the national pure food law. We are 
doing what we can, individually and through our organizations, to promote sentiment 
among producers and consumers of foods and drugs, favorable to the intelligent and 
equitable enforcement of this law. We therefore 

Respectfully petition your honorable body to defeat any amendments to the 
national pure food law of June 30, 1906, that may tend to lessen its efficiency. 

We recognize, however, that this new law is not perfect. Experience will reveal 
its imperfections. Then will be time enough to consider amending the act. But we 
respectfully petition that ample appropriations be made promptly so that the law 
shall be rigidly enforced. 


NAMES 


ADDRESSES 


OCCUPATIONS 


To Insure Good Food Within the State 


(Copy this petition on a sheet of fool or cut out and te thereon, sign it oursel other cL nignatares 
possible of snd women return te rare Food care Good Hou 


signer should add his or her full and exact address, pation, t nto attest the of and 
ou Ts,” us usbanud’s name. 
corporations 


Better State Seah for Foods and Drugs 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the State of ——————: 


We, the undersigned citizens of this state, whose addresses are set against our 
respective names, respectfully petition your honorable body to at once eodify, 
amend and add to existing laws in this state relative to foods and drugs, so that 
the same may be brought into the closest practicable harmony with the national 
pure food law enacted by congress June 30, 1906. Thus we may hope to secure 
foods produced or prepared within the state equal in quality, purity, wholesome- 
ness, nutritive power and merit to foods that are the subject of interstate com- 
merce and that therefore are safeguarded by the national pure food law. 

We also respectfully petition for similar improvement in the laws regarding 
drugs and medicines, as well as foods. Particularly should patent medicines state 


their composition on the label. Ample provision should be made for the enforeement 
of these laws. 
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On with the Pure Food Movement 


Prepare Now to Insure Adequate Laws in 
Every State, and to Perfect the New 
National Pure Food Law 


WO of the most important ways in 
which each and every person or or- 
ganization can effectively promote 

the pure food movement are set forth 
in the petitions printed on the opposite 
page. One is addressed to the national 
congress, the other is addressed to the 
legislature of your state. Both petiiions 
are to be signed at the same time. Then 
the signed petitions are to be forwarded 
to this magazine, and we will see to it 
that they are put into the hands of the 
proper committees or members of the 
national and state legislatures at the 
proper time and in the proper manner. 

Here is a direct, simple, easy, definite 
and practical thing that each one of us 
ean do. We can sign both petitions, get 
at least one or two other signatures, and 
most of us can get many names. Each 
and all can do this much, without even 
writing to the Pure Food League, 


Springfield, Massachusetts, for its equip- 
ment, which, however, will be sent free 
on receipt of stamp for postage. In addi- 


tion to this individual work, .every or- 
ganization of men or women, of what- 
ever kind or description, should take up 
this matter, sign the petitions at their 
next meeting, and appoint committees to 
circulate the same. 

Let several million people thus empha- 
size their interest in the campaign for 
foods and drugs of good quality, and the 
effect upon congress and state legisla- 
tures will be prompt and efficacious. Our 
law-making bodies quickly respond to 
public sentiment, provided public opin- 
ion is expressed in a simple form and 
with sufficient emphasis. 

Therefore let this movement for pure 
foods assume the proportions of a state 
and national plebiscite. Indeed, our plan 
is nothing less than one whereby the 
people may themselves take the initia- 
tive. The machinery for registering the 

. popular will on this vital subject is thus 
.so simple that every adult may make use 
-of it. All that is necessary is your sig- 
nature to each of the two petitions 
printed herewith. This involves no 
work or expense on the part of anyone, 
but affords each and all an opportunity 
'to effectively use their power. Let us 
all work together to make this the most 
impressive demonstration of the popular 
will ever registered in America. Let the 
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names roll in by the million—Goop 
Hovusekeepine will do the rest! 


Notes of Real Progress 


Meat packers are obliged to comply 
with all the regulations of the enlarged 
and presumably effective federal inspec- 
tion system, in effect October 1, 1906. 
Such is the prompt result of the act of 
congress in June last. The railroads as 
well as the packers assure the federal 
authorities of their desire to obey the 
new statute. In some cases they will at 
the same time comply with the new na- 
tional pure food law, although it does 
not go into effect until January 1, 1907. 
All these federal laws are enforced only 
with regard to products for interstate 
and foreign commerce. Hence the con- 
tinued importance of brands as evidence 
of quality to the consumer. 


When a food product is admitted to 
our Roll of Honor, it does not mean that 
thereby we assume censorship over or 
supervision of the manufacturers’ claims 
as to the merits of such product. For 
instance, rival brands of certain foods, 
which have won a position in our honor 
list, make different claims and statements 
as to their respective merits. Such lan- 
guage of the market is outside of our 
province. Not even the new federal law 
attempts to govern it, except to the ex- 
tent that labe!s must not falsely misrep- 
resent the composition of the contents of 
any package. Consumers should know 
enough to judge intelligently of such 
matters. 


There is great activity at Washington 
in preparing to enforce the new federal 
pure food law in effect January 1, 1907. 
The new rules are being made with a 
view to enforce to the fullest extent not 
only the letter but the spirit of the law. 
At the same time both government and 
food manufacturers realize that many 
puzzling features remain to be carefully 
worked out with justice to all concerned. 
The federal pure food commission has 
given hearings to various parties in in- 
terest. Patent medicine men have so 
long been unfettered in their often ne- 
farious traffic that they will not now sur- 
render without a struggle the possibility 
of continuing to reap their ill-gotten 
gains. But food manufacturers are co- 
operating earnestly with the government. 
Some local authorities are also waking 
up to a more vigilant enforcement of 
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state laws, though in at least one state 
the tactics pursued may hinder rather 
than help the cause of pure food. In 
most states and cities, however, food in- 
spection exists only in name, and the 
federal law will not benefit this situation 
except in so far as foods are the subject 
of interstate commerce. The grade of 
food products sold in New York city, 
for instance, over which only a fake in- 
spection exists and which the national 
food laws will not reach, is the worst in 
the world. In proof of this statement, 
see Goop HousEKEEPING’s investigation 
of extracts, Page 526 of this issue. 


Before its final enactment, the pure 
food bill was amended by striking out 
the paragraph instructing the depart- 
ment of agriculture to fix standards for 
purity. This work, however, is being 
continued under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1903, which authorizes the as- 
sociation of official agricultural chemists 
and interstate food commission to co- 
operate with the secretary of agriculture 
“to establish standards of purity for food 
products, and to determine what are 
adulterations therein.” It is expected 
that these standards will be accepted in 
the federal courts in prosecuting viola- 
tors of the pure food law. These stand- 
ards have been adopted by the board rep- 
resenting the departments of agriculture, 
treasury and commerce that is preparing 
the rules for enforcing the pure food law. 
Any person interested can obtain copies 
of these food standards upon application 
to a of agriculture, Washing- 
ton, 


ANSWERS: Quaker oats are on our 
roll of honor; also Huyler’s candies. 
All the foods we have been requested to 
test, by numerous subscribers, will re- 
ceive attention, but don’t be disappointed 
if this takes considerable time with some 
articles. Domestic foods are tested ahead 
of foreign. Every subscriber is invited 
to suggest foods to be investigated. See 
this magazine for August, 1906, sum- 
marizing all the products entered in our 
Roll of Honor up to that time. Old- 
fashioned dried codfish, as well as the 
newer styles, can be obtained from Gor- 
ton-Pew Fisheries Co, Gloucester, Mass. 
The Porto Rico subscriber who asks for 
genuine cinnamon and other pure spices 
may address either Slade & Oo, or 
Stickney & Poor Spice Co, both at 
Boston, Mass. Chiclets are all right as 
to healthfulness, helpfulness, cleanliness 
and purity. 
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Our Roll of Honor for October 


“If it’s good enough for G H, it’s good enough for me” 


Huyler’s Mixed Chocolates, Huylers, 
18th street and Irving place, New York. 

Robert’s Cream of Chocolate, made by 
L. A. Roberts & Co, Danvers, Mass. 

Phillips Digestible Cocoa, The Charles 
H. Phillips Chemical Co, 128 Pearl 
street, New York, free from adultera- 
tion, saccharin or foreign colors. 

Richmond & Robbins extra quality 
plum pudding, Richardson & Robbins, 
Dover, Del. An excellent article in tin 
cans, 

Force, Force Food Co, Buffalo, N Y, 
with factories at Buffalo, Chicago and 
Cedar Rapids. The ingredients are 
wheat, malt extract and salt, prepared 
wholly by mechanical processes. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich, as a result of years of 
scientific research and large practical 
experience with thousands of patients, 
has prepared over 50 foods to meet as 
many differing conditions of health. 
Such of these as are most likely to be 
sophisticated, we have tested and found 
to be free from preservatives or ar- 
tificial coloring, arid in source, compo- 
sition and preparation to be as repre- 
sented. The rest we believe are also as 
represented. The list includes a variety 
of cereal foods and coffee substitutes, nut 
preparations of many kinds, condensed 
soups with vegetables and legumes and 
nuts (no meat) as a base, hulless beans, 
health cocoa, swieback, flours with glu- 
ten in different proportions, marmalades, 
vegetable gelatin. 

Log Cabin camp syrup appears to be 
a mixture of from 70 to 80 per cent of 
cane sugar with 30 to 20 per cent of 
maple syrup. Log Cabin Penoche is all 
pure sugar syrup with some flavoring 
matter. Both are from Towle Maple 
Syrup Co, St Paul, Minn. The label on 
these goods distinctly states that they are 
mixtures of cane and maple. The same 
company also puts up Towle’s Log Cabin 
maple syrup, which is the pure all-maple 
syrup. 

These vanilla extracts are pure and of 
a quality that admits them to our roll 
of honor—Burnett’s, Joseph Burnett 
Co, Boston, Mass; Acker, Merrall & Con- 
dit Co, New York; Burton’s, W. Bur- 
ton & Co, New York; Eclipse brand, L. 
J. Callanan, New York; Colgate’s, Col- 
gate & Co, New York; Crest brand, E. ’ 
D. Depew & Co, New York; Sauer’s, C. 
F. Sauer & Co, Richmond, Va; Van 
Duzer’s, Van Duzer & Co, New York. 
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Every interested reader is a member of this Club, whose 
purpose will be disclosed from month to month 


How to Select a Piano 


By Rupert Hughes 


Author of The Musical Guide 


F you go to buy a horse, the dealer 
can tell by your first look, by the way 
you cock your head and the prelimi- 

nary motion you make toward the ani- 
mal, whether or not you know anything 
about horses. You may assume a very 
sportsmanlike appearance, and frown 
and purse your lips judicially as the nag 
is led forth, but if you are ignorant of 
his points and their order of importance, 
you are bound to betray yourself imme- 
diately. Once the dealer knows that you 
are illiterate in horse-lore, you have met 
the enemy and you are his. Somebody 
must buy the inferior animals or there 
is no profit in the business. So you are 
selected to purchase in haste and repent 
at leisure. 

Not long ago, a man in New York 
bought a very handsome horse whose 
beautiful coat he greatly admired—till 
he tried to drive him in a rainstorm. 
Then he found that the color was the 
only thing about that horse that would 
run. Fianos and horses are commodities 
of much kinship. In both, an outward 
gloss of surface may conceal poor works, 
poor action, an unreliable temper, and a 
lack of endurance. 

Sinee it is impossible that all pianos 
should be equally good, it is only human 
that dealers should save their choicest 
wares for people of expert judgment and 
palm off the inferior instruments on the 
laity. Consequently, in buying a piano, 
as in looking over a horse, unless you 
study up in advance, you are lost. 

If you are like the average house- 
holder, when you enter the shop, an 
affable salesman comes forward, asks you 
a question or two, “sizes you up” from 
your first answer and your gullible stare 
of inmoeence, leads you to the remnant 
department, picks out the worst piano 
of the let, smites a few resounding 


ripples out a few arpeggios, and 


Love Affairs of Great Musicians, American Composers, 


Zal, a Musical Romance, etc 


tells you a fairy story; then before you 
know it, you have told him to wrap it 
up for you. Once it is home, you find 
that the chords don’t resound, the 
arpeggios don’t ripple, the case doesn’t 
fit your woodwork, and you have an im- 
itation-rosewood elephant on your hands. 

The dramatic thrill of buying a piano 
has even found its way into literature. 
In a well-known novel by Harold Fred- 
eric, the hero, the Reverend Theron 
Ware, is represented as setting forth 
cheerfully “only to find his flowing 
course interrupted by his entire igno- 
rance as to what kind of piano he wanted. 
He looked at all they had in stock, and 
heard them played upon. It discouraged 
him to note that several of those he 
thought the finest in tone were among 
the very cheapest in the lot. Pondering 
this, and staring in hopeless puzzlement 
from one to another of the big black 
shiny monsters, he suddenly thought of 
something.” 

This “something” was a decision to 
ask the aid of an expert musician, Celia 
Madden. She was not awed by the size 
and shine of the instruments. “She or- 
dered them rolled this way or that, as if 
they had been so many checkers on a 
draught-board. She threw back their 
covers with the scant ceremony of a dis- 
pensary dentist opening paupers’ mouths. 
She exploited their several capacities 
with master hands, not deigning to seat 
herself, but just slightly bending for- 
ward, and sweeping her fingers up and 
down the keyboards—able, domineering 
fingers which pounded, tinkled, medi- 
tated, assented, condemned, all in a 
flash, and amid what affected the lay- 
man’s ears as a hopelessly discordant 
hubbub.” 

Miss Madden it seems knew something 
about pianos, though I don’t like her 


_ way of deciding a piano’s fate without 
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sitting down to it. Even a brilliant per- 
former may be deceived by carelessness. 
The non-performing music-lover is in a 
still greater danger. And so it has 
seemed that it might be useful to out- 
line the most important points to be 
considered. 

The first thing to choose in selecting 
a piano, is the dealer. This trade is as 
full of frauds as any other and there are 
endless tricks and numberless tricksters. 
Many pianos, like the razors of poetry, 
are “made to sell;” and it is the buyer 
who is also sold. The advertisement 
columns of the newspapers, the auction 
rooms, the cheaper department stores 
are the haunts of piano-pirates. So in- 
genious, indeed, are the devices that 
even an expert is liable to deceit. The 
only safe rule is to call upon a dealer 
of established reputation and choose 
from his wares an instrument which has 
his guarantee and your own approval. 

As to price, it must be remembered 
that pianos cannot be made for nothing, 
and that, of all things, a cheap piano is 
most risky. It is either a musical in- 


strument or nothing. It is far better to 
buy a phonograph, than to pick up cer- 
tain alleged bargains in pianos, which 
turn out to be only pine boxes full of 


loose wire. A cheap piano is as great 
an extravagance as a tin battleship. 
Silence is golden and cheap piano music 
is brass. So, buy a decent piano or none. 
If your cash is limited you will find that 
practically all piano makers sell their 
instruments on the installment plan, or 
some system of easy payments. And let 
me repeat the caution to buy of a repu- 
table dealer or not at all. 

The fact that the piano bears the 
label of a well-known manufacturer is 
not enough, since these labels are often 
forged. The market is full of these 
so-called “stenciled pianos.” In case. of 
doubt, do not trust the name painted 
on the outside of the case, but look in- 
side at the “frame,” which is usually of 
metal. The name that is cast in the 
frame is very likely to be the real name 
of the manufacturer, though the only 
absolute safeguard is to know not only 
what you are buying, but who is selling 
it to you. 

But merely going to a reputable piano 
dealer is not enough. In the first place, 
not all pianos by the same maker are 
equally good. All the parts may be 
conscientiously made of the best mate- 
rial, and yet, through some ill-luck, may 
have been badly assembled. If Homer 
could nod, so can a piano maker “by 
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royal appointment.” In the second 
place, pianos of equal value still differ 
in quality of tone and touch, so that one 
person may not be suited with an instru- 
ment that delights another. When the 
Reverend Theron Ware found that he 
sometimes preferred the tone of the 
cheaper of two pianos, he may have been 
sublimely right. I have seen and played 
on grand pianos that I would not give 
house-room, or at least heart-room, though 
they were in cases specially designed, 
carved, and painted by great artists. 
And I have found cheap and tawdry- 
cased uprights that sang like a choir of 
angels, 

The matter of cases is one of the first 
problems. A piano is so large and im- 
portant a piece of furniture that it 
dominates any room. It cannot be ig- 
nored, or regarded as a mere dash of 
rosewood or a little splash of curly 
maple. So before you enter the shop, 
make up your mind what style of wood 
and what school of architecture your 
music room demands, or permits; then 
hunt for a piano within these limits. It 
is apt to be a harrowing ordeal, however, 
and will resemble the effort of a man to 
find a wife whose hair matches his wall- 
paper: he will easily find the hair of the 
right shade, but he will probably take 
an intense dislike to the woman it grows 
on. So, to the weary seeker for an 
ebony piano, only the walnut pianos 
sound in tune. 

This difficulty, however, can be obvi- 
ated by having a case especially made. 
It ‘takes a little more time and a little 
more money, but it enhances the music 
room. Be sure, however, to select the 
piano-action that suits you and insist 
on having it ppt in the special case. 
Otherwise you may end where you 
started. 

It is well to remember that piano 
cases nowadays tend to great simplicity, 
except in the instance of elaborate works 
of art. The last generation’s abomina- 
ble fondness for: frippery and wooden 
gingerbread in sleeping cars, street cars, 
piano cases, and all furniture, has been 
outgrown, and everywhere there is a 
fashion for smooth simplicities of sur- 
face and ornament. Piano cases are 
rarely made now with all the compli- 
cated carving once in vogue. So you 
will doubtless select an instrument of a 
chaste severity of design, enriched by 
the fine texture of the natural wood. 
The high polish formerly seen on all 
pianos has now in many cases given way 
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to a dull finish that is very effective in 
certain w 4 

The question of durability is a vitaliy 
important one. Pianos cost money and 
ought to last. It may be accepted as ab- 
solutely true that a cheap piano will 
have a very brief life. The tension of 
the strings on the frame ranges from 
seven to thirty tons. A weak-backed 
piano is sure to buckle more or less and 
then no power can keep the slackening 
strings in tune. If the frame is of iron, 
the soundboard may be too thin, and 
may split. The veneer may crack and 
swell; the felt come loose on the ham- 
mers, the action stick and grow loose at 
the joints. 

There is no hope, then, of durability 
in a very cheap piano. And yet one 
may pay a high price and fare no better. 
Many makers advertise that their pianos 
improve with usage. This is true of 
some pianos, as it is of violins and voices; 
but of others it can only be said that 
their tone must get better because it 
could not get worse. However, in well 
made instruments time works certain 
improvements. A soft and smothered 
tone will grow more brilliant as usage 
hardens the felts on the hammers. A 
heavy action will grow somewhat easier 
from practice, though heaviness of action 
is largely a question of balancing the 
keys and must usually be remedied at 
the factory. 

It is not wise to select a piano which 
is very brilliant at first hearing, for 
time will turn it into a tin pan. [If, 
however, the tone pleases you but seems 
too brilliant it can be softened by asking 
the dealer to “pick up the felts.” This 
consists in puncturing the hard surface 
of the hammer-heads with a needle- 
pointed tool. But best of all, is to hunt 
till you find the piano that pleases you 
most in the greatest number of points, 
and then take good care of it. 

Having visited a reputable dealer, 
asked for a piano of reputable make, and, 
decided on a satisfactory price and case, 
we come to the remaining points. 

First examine the strings and the 
pedals, making sure that the latter work 
easily and do not squeak. All first-class 
pianos have three unison strings for each 
note, except in the lowest octaves, in 
which the strings are wound with fine 


some piano music we find the directi 
for the soft pedal is wna corda, namely, 
“one string,” and for the loud pedal 


tre corde, “three strings.” In upright 
pianos the soft pedal, as a rule, simply 
shifts the hammer nearer the strings, 
so that the impact is less vigorous. On 
cheaper instruments the soft pedal 
merely lowers or raises a strip of flannel 
or felt between the hammers and the 
strings, muffling the tone. 

The “loud” or damper pedal lifts from 
all the strings at once the little dampers 
which rest against them. This allows of 
sympathetic vibration, so that the “over- 
tones” may sing and enrich the color of 
the tone. With the damper pedal down, 
every note that is struck becomes a 
chord, though the upper tones are so del- 
icate that only a trained ear can analyze 
them. 

Most pianos are made nowadays with 
three pedals, the middle one being called 
the “sustaining” pedal. This allows the 
retention of certain notes while the 
hands are playing others. It is not, how- 
ever, employed by performers to any 
great extent. 

The white keys of the best pianos are 
of ivory, though celluloid is much used, 
and keeps its color well. The black keys 
should be of ebony; though they are 
likely to be of cheap woods stained. A 
good test of the genuineness of the keys 
is to rub them with methylated spirits: if 
the white are of genuine ivory, they will 
show no effect, while celluloid keys will 
smell strongly of camphor; if the black 
keys are merely stained, the touch of al- 
eohol will remove the stain and reveal 
the truth. 

The range of a piano should be at 
least seven octaves. 

Notice the music rack, and see that it 
will really hold music. On some pianos 
the rack carefully deposits the music 
on the performer’s hands the moment he 
begins to play. This is likely to cause 
the musician to interject remarks not 
called for by the composer. 

The “action” of a piano is all-impor- 
tant. It can be tested in various ways: 
by sliding the finger rapidly along the 
white keys in a glissando; by trilling 
on two notes as rapidly as possible, and 
by alternately striking the same note 
with the middle finger of each hand 
with the utmost speed and force. Many 
pianos have such sluggish action that a 
real trill is impossible, while the rapid 
hammering of the same note reduces it 
to quick silence. The instantaneous re- 
turn of a hammer to a position of read- 
imess for the next stroke is due to a com- 
plex system called “‘double escapement.” 
A piano that lacks this power of imme- 
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diate readiness will be an exasperation to 
any trained musician. If you yourself 
cannot produce these effects very swiftly, 
ask the salesman to demonstrate his 
piano’s qualities. It is especially impor- 
tant that a piano shall trill easily and 
clearly. Play, or ask the man to play 
trills and chains of trills in various parts 
of the keyboard, low and high. The lat- 
ter part of Chopin’s Seventeenth noc- 
turne is a beautiful test of a piano’s 
flute-like qualities. 

Having examined the body of the in- 
strument, we come to its soul—the tone. 
Every piano has its individuality and its 
mannerism of speech. Some pianos are 
so lethargic of action and so “tubby” of 
voice that a few chords betray their use- 
lessness. Others are so rich in tone that 
they seize instantly on the affections. 
But a few chords are an insufficient test, 
for a piano should have melody as well 
as harmony; the notes should “sing.” 

The test of the “singing tone” is this: 
strike any key with any finger, and 
measure the duration of the tone. It 
is not desirable to strike hard, but it is 
important to keep the wrist and finger 
stiff and firm when striking, and hold 
them so till the note ceases to sing. Try 
this on various notes and chords with 
the loud pedal on, and also with it off. 
If the notes are speedily hushed, do not 
buy the piano. 

Then play various pieces in which the 
lyrical element is strong. Excellent tests 
of a piano’s vocal ability are Rubin- 
stein’s Melody in F, Schumann’s War- 
um or Aveu, Beethoven’s so-called Moon- 
light sonata (Op 27, No 2), Chop- 
in’s Second nocturne, Moszkowski’s Sere- 
nata, and Ethelbert Nevin’s Love Song 
for the piano, especially the latter part 
where there is a duet of voices. 

Ilaving: satisfied yourself that the 
piano, sings, note whether or not the har- 
monies that accompany the melody are 
full of color and warmth, or are simply 
so much noise. Chords should be neither 
wooden, nor yet woolen. They should 
have a bell-like suggestion of metal with- 
out being metallic. Play a number of 
chords slowly. Bend the head close to 
the piano and listen intently to the after- 
math of each chord; but be sure not to 
hold the loud pedal down while changing 
the harmony. Schumann’s Night-piece 
(Op 23, No 4) has some wonderful 
chords, and so has the end of Chopin’s 
Nineteenth etude, which is a splendid 
test of a piano’s ability not only to sing 
but also to “talk”—and a piano that is 
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really worth while must be able to talk 
when one improvises. 

Next test the extremes of the piano. 
The upper part should not be tinny or 
dead. It should tinkle with a crystalline 
sparkle like the drops falling back into 
a fountain. Runs in sixths and thirds, 
trills and all manner of arpeggios and 
curlicues should sound delicious in this 
realm. Piano arrangement of some of 
Wagner’s operas, such as Lohengrin and 
the magic-fire music from Die Walkure, 
give splendid proof of the upper reaches 
of a piano. 

Then try the bass. The lower part of 
many pianos sounds like nothing so much 
as pounded mud. One cannot expect 
pleasant tones from rapid playing on the 
bass strings, but they should respond 
to slow movements with sonority and 
sentiment. To test the singing powers 
here, play some of the melodies men- 
tioned above on the bass notes and see 
if they sing. To test power, strike oc- 
taves with as much force as you can; 
and run slow scales in octaves. Do not 
try thirds and sixths. A _ well-toned 
piano should give a trombone or tuba- 
like beauty in its lower octaves. In 
fact, the lower ranges of the piano 
have been far too much neglected by 
composers. 
maninoft’s Prelude was played to death 
in such a short time after its appearénce. 
Though nearly killed with kindness, it 
is a fine test piece for a piano. Chopin’s 
Twentieth prelude is a good test of a 
true bass, while the funeral march in 
Beethoven’s Twelfth sonata is perhaps 
the best of all — 

Other tests of a piano can only be 
found by sitting down and studying it 
more or less at random. Do not waste 
time on a piano after the first few chords 
have shown it to be dull and unsympa- 
thetic. Gradually cull out two or three 
from the stock and compare them, go- 
ing from one to the other with the 
same chords and melodies. It is not a 
waste of effort, for one does not buy 
many pianos in a lifetime, and a mis- 
calculation means a long-lasting regret. 

When you have finally chosen the 
piano that pleases you—a | don’t cease 
to hunt until you do—lo»'’t inside and 
make a note of its numbcy, so as to be 
sure that they deliver the one you bought. 

It is comfortable to close with the as~ 
surance that American pianos are supe- 
rior in all the grades of quality to those 
of any other country. 
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XI—The Forced Profession 
HE Philanderer suffered 
the oddest of dreams the 
other night. He uses 

wee the word suffered ad- 

g visedly, for what he en- 
dured was in the nature 
of a dreadful nightmare, 

as he then viewed it, and even after he 
awoke the horror of his emotions still 
hung about him. It was some time be- 
fore any humor in the situation forced 
itself on his attention, and that it con- 
tained any other ingredients for his 
further education did not occur to him 
until—but let us begin with the dream. 

The Philanderer slept, and sleeping 
found himself young again. There was 
no nightmare in that phantasy, the 
trouble came only when the Philanderer 
found himself re-staging a true scene 
that had occurred in his father’s library, 
living over an old and momentous con- 
versation that had taken place in the far 
distant day when the Philanderer was 
seeking to settle with his devoted parent 
a question of world-importance—to the 
questioner—“What life-work am I best 
fitted for?” 

In the real conversation, so long ago, 
the tender parent was chiefly exercised, 
as parents are wont to be, to discover 
what it was his son wanted to do. The 
which proved hard to determine, in that 
the Philanderer had limited ideas on the 
subject himself, being very uncertain as 
to his inclinations; his disinclinations 
were in a firmer condition of crystalliza- 
tion. This much was certain—anything 
that, so to speak, tasted or smelled of 
science was too well known as anathema 
to the boy to be mentioned. Finally, by 
a kind of process of elimination, the am- 
bitions of the Philanderer were anxiously 
run to earth and he was started on his 
congenial career. In his dream, as in 
a looking-glass, this long past interview 
between the boy Philanderer and his 
kindly indulgent father was completely 
changed over. In place of secking to 


discover what were his son’s inclinations, 
the parent was sternly leaving to his boy 
no choice whatever in the matter, and 


when the deep, deep groans of the dream- 
ing Philanderer awoke his wife, and she 
mercifully aroused him to full conscious- 
ness, he failed to see why she laughed 
aloud when he fervently ejaculated: 

“Praise Heaven, you awoke me! I 
had an awful dream. My father was in- 
sisting that I should become a scientist!” 
A nightmare 

The reason why the Philanderer 
dreamed again over this old race-course, 
that had ultimately led to his present 
goal, was plainly to be traced to the 
fact that the Philanderer had the day be- 
fore traveled over somewhat the same 
road with his own young son, who, in 
turn, was finding it hard to decide on 
his life-work. 

At the breakfast table that morning, 
the story of the nightmare of the Phi- 
landerer was told in Mrs Philanderer’s 
most spirited fashion, to the enjoyment 
of the listeners; but the Philanderer 
noted that their oldest hopeful harkened 
without amusement, and on being asked 
why he was thus serious, he replied with 
some warmth that he saw nothing to 
laugh at. 

“Tt’s a serious business, I tell you,” 
he commented, “this choosing a profes- 
sion. It’s a nightmare all right.” He 
spoke as one in the throes of his own in- 
decisions. “TIow would you like it,” 
he asked, turning on Mrs Philanderer’s 
niece who had sat by, laughing, “how 
would you like to have a profession 
forced on you; or to have to decide be- 
tween several professions before you 
knew anything about any of them? 
How can a man know what he’s fitted 
for until he tries? You girls have an 
easy time of it. You don’t have to sett!e 
these questions.” 

“As to that—” Mrs Philanderer’s 
niece responded airily to this lordly ad- 
dress— “how would you like to have your 
profession settled for you from the day 
of your birth? You can choose what 
you will be—and if you don’t like being 
it, you can change over into something 
else. When you are born a female you 
stay a female—nightmare—or happy 
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scoffed the young male of the family. 
“Then what do you call it?” retorted 
the young woman. “It’s certainly not 
an idle jest. Uncle Philanderer, isn’t 
being a woman a forced profession ?” 

“Really my dear,” said the startled 
and cautious Philanderer, “you must ex- 
cuse me. Ask your aunt here what she 
thinks. She knows about such things.” 

But Mrs Philanderer, with an equal 
caution, saw fit to make the motion to 
rise from the table, and in the confusion 
the Philanderer escaped. 


Profession or occupation ? 


But escaping from a reply did not re- 
lease the Philanderer from pondering 
over the question, thrust at him so un- 
expectedly by Mrs Philanderer’s niece, 
who, it was evident, had thoroughly dis- 
cussed it with herself. This passing 
mention was by no means her first 
thought on the subject. She had spoken 
lightly, to be sure, but not from an un- 
thoughtful mind nor yet from a heart 
that was wholly free of soreness. 

The Philanderer had an uneasy sense 
that he himself had failed somehow as a 
father, a husband, a citizen. 

He was very certain that he had never 
in his complacent married life thought 
of the beloved wife of his bosom as a 
professional woman. It was patent that 
he had not brought up his son to ac- 
rept any such doctrine. It was equally 
plain that it had not occurred to the 
Philanderer to look on the wives of his 
friends and neighbors as women follow- 
ing definite professions, save in the few 
cases where they combined with their 
domestic lives the practice of some active 
outside enterprise. 

These exceptions he, of course, called 
professional women; but the situation 
became hopelessly confusing to him 
when he began to define the purely do- 
mestiec women he knew as following pro- 
fessions. How—if he accepted this 
amendment—was he, in the future, to 
differentiate between these two classes— 
the domestic and professional? He had 
previously classified them as separate. 
In the future he would make no such 
invidious distinction. Not for the world 
would he hurt the feelings of any home- 
maker, a class of workers whom from the 
bottom of his heart he respected, not to 
say revered. Least of all would he 
wound the self-respect of Mrs Philan- 
derer, as, perhaps, for years, he had been 
unconsciously wounding her. 

The Philanderer left his study and 
hurried to the section of the house where 
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he knew Mrs Philanderer would at this 
hour be found. Yes, there she was, deep 
in the intricacies of fruit and flour and 
sugar which, combined, would become— 
but who could describe the perfected con- 
fections that emerge after Mrs Philan- 
derer has dealt with the raw ingredi- 
ients? A _ profession—if domesticity 
is not a profession, as she practices it, 
then no practical enterprise could be so 
nominated. The Philanderer, interrupt- 
ing his wife’s weighing and measuring 
and counting, tried with earnestness to 
convey to her the sense of all of his new 
found contrition, his earnest hope that 
she had missed nothing from his past 
appreciation, his intent that in the fu- 
ture she should not find him lacking in 
—he was not quite sure what she would 
want him to substitute for the old atti- 
tude, and so stumbled a bit in statement. 

Mrs Philanderer listened politely and 
patiently, her work was suspended while 
the Philanderer talked; as she replied, 
less respectful of her own discourse, she 
resumed her labors. “You go back to 
your study, and write about it, my dear,” 
she said. “It all sounds very interesting 
and I am sure somebody will want to 
read it. I am glad you were worried 
about my point of view—because I think 
you can perhaps use the idea in your 
work; but, as a matter of fact, it never 
has crossed my brain to think where you 
classed me. It’s dear of you to be think- 
ing of it, though. I don’t know whether 
I am a professional or not. I don’t care. 
T shall care awfully if this fruit juice 
stands too long. It ought to be on the 
fire now.” 

The incident, so far as Mrs Philan- 
derer’s personal feelings were concerned, 
might be regarded as closed, so the Phi- 
landerer decided; but there yet remained 
his own self-respect to settle with. If 
his wife were practicing a profession, as 
a professional woman he meant to think 
of her; and retiring to his study he once 
more retreated to that mine of wisdom, 
the dictionary, for the dictum he hoped 
to discover. 

“Profession—An occupation that prop- 
erly involves a liberal education, or its 
equivalent, and mental rather than man- 
ual labor.” 

The Philanderer sat looking at this 
definition with the deepest interest and 
with the sense of gratitude for one more 
of many favors received from this so 
valued source. Here was the answer, 
in a nutshell, to all his questioning. 

Domesticity then, when practiced so 
that mental rather than manual labor is. 
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involved, is dignified to the place of a 
profession. That domesticity may be so 
practiced as to properly call for a liberal 
education, or its equivalent, is scarcely 
a question for discussion. Whether do- 
mesticity is or is not a profession depends 
apparently, where it should rest,’ wholly 
on the individual worker. The life of a 
woman in her four walls may be a dig- 
nified profession or a mere hand-busy 
occupation. 


Foreordained 


Accepting this definition of a profes- 
sion, Mrs Philanderer’s niece was, possi- 
bly, right when she spoke of domesticity 
as a profession; but what of her further 
contention that this profession to which 
a woman is born is a forced one? 

The more the Philanderer thought of 
that suggestion—recalling with it his 
still vividly remembered nightmare, 
when the forced profession of science 
confronted him—the less he liked the 
idea. 

So far as the Philanderer knows, the 
only occupation to which a whole sex is 
definitely and literally allotted at birth 
is the profession of domesticity. The 
Philanderer has to accept the fact that 
most women find themselves established, 
with little or no counsel taken as to their 
inclinations, in this birth-profession. 

Nor can a woman be sure of escaping 
domesticity by avoiding matrimony, that 
apparently direct road to the domestic 
life—for the desolate “hath more chil- 
dren than she that hath an husband.” 
The Philanderer knows, among his fem- 
inine acquaintance, few unattached fe- 
males who are left forever immune. The 
need of women, and womanly care, is a 
world-need; and sooner or later the 
chances are all in favor of a ealling out 
of the reserve force. Do you know any 
unattached female who is not called on 
to—what is called “make a home” for 
someone? It is the natural consequence 
of being “of a sex.” Few indeed are the 
unattached men who, if they are worthy 
of the charge, are not sooner or later 
called upon to be financially or morally 
verre for some family or individ- 
ual. 

(The Philanderer has one such ac- 
quaintance who actually sought the 
refuge of matrimony to escape from the 
numberless artificial ties and responsi- 
bilities constantly thrust upon him. The 
world is prone to look on the care-free 
man as the natural recipient of all these 
left-over responsibilities. The Philan- 
derer has seen maiden aunts who—but 
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we all have seen them; and who has not 
longed to marry them out of hand and 
give to them the natural returns and re- 
wards that go with the naturally in- 
curred responsibilities ?) 

Is it a true saying that women—many 
of them—feel resentfully, as Mrs Phi- 
landerer’s niece plainly felt, that they 
must be more or less domestic, more or 
less lead the life womanly? Is there ex- 
istent among women, this unwilling 
attitude toward the profession of wife- 
hood, of maternity, of domesticity—and 
if this is so, isn’t it possible that the not 
quite normal attitude of asperity is due, 
not so much to the woman’s own attitude 
of mind, as to the world’s somewhat dis- 
respectful attitude toward her profes- 
sion? 

Preparatory schooling 


It is an old saying that a boy makes 
himself, a girl is already made; and 
there has been, and there is still, truth 
in this saying. The boy has always been 
trained to accept responsibility; the girl 
has been—almost we might say trained 
to be dependent. 

In this latter day, that old-time de- 
pendence of woman has become less and 
less apparent; but that it must always 
exist to some degree, for reasons too 
lengthy and complex for present dis- 
cussion, is a fact which seems incontro- 
vertible; nor, to the mind of the Phi- 
landerer, is that dependence of spirit, 
which has its own reculiar advantage 
and charm, an element that it is desira- 
ble to see wholly vanish from the fem- 
inine make-up; but along with that de- 
pendence in some directions, isn’t it 
equally possible that there shall exist a 
certain independence in the line of her 
birth-appointed work? 

The thoroughly successful domestic 
woman must, the Philanderer believes, in 
this new day for women, show herself 
thoughtful and prove a power of inde- 
pendent thought and method, of individ- 
ual research. In her field she must, and 
should, be schooled to experiment and in- 
vestigate. 

Doesn’t this whole question, of a 
woman’s resentment that she is a woman, 
base chiefly on the fact that she, possi- 
bly, ig not the best woman she might be ¢ 

The average young girl does not— 
not by any means—seek to evade or dis- 
claim her natural program, or so-called 
forced profession, but while admitting 
it, and willingly accepting its honors and 
its pleasures, does she thoughtfully pre- 
pare for its duties? 
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Home-making is not today a mere oc- 
cupation that can be learned in an hour. 
It is, or should be, an honorable profes- 
sion, for which distinctive schooling is 
needed. The highest training of the 
mind should contribute; as definitely a 
part of this training as a manual knowl- 
edge of quick biscuits. Home-making is 
not merely cuts of beef and brands of 
coffee and broom handles—highly impor- 
tant as these are—that is mere house- 
keeping. The home needs an atmosphere 
in which the family may breathe, and 
live happily, as well as eat and sleep and 
live practically. 
house-mothers of yesterday gave 

more time to the housekeeping proper 
than the home-makers of today need to 
give, in that machine-made products have 
taken the place of many handmade home 
products; and also, as we have said, to- 
day is not yesterday. On the other hand 
there are many demands on the time and 
thought of the home-maker today that 
yesterday were not existent. When there 
are so many and varied claims on the 
time of a mistress, a thousand confus- 
ing duties, more organization becomes 
an imperative need. It takes more con- 
centrated attention to run a steam en- 
gine than to propel a handcar. The 
nervous and mental output required of 
an engineer balance, as a question of 
strength, the physical output called for 
from the train worker. The old homes 
undoubtedly called on the home-maker 
for more handwork than headwork. The 
modern homes eall for more headwork 
than handwork. The new, quick meth- 
ods, that machinery has made possible, 
may confuse by their very expedition, 
unless ordered most thoughtfully. The 
leisurely days of yesterday are no more. 
Needs must the worker hurry when the 
machine drives. But, and when all is 
said, old methods or new, the business of 
home-making remains a profession that 
cannot be mastered by mere instinct. 
The intricate details of the practical 
work should be known by the mistress. 
She should understand better how to ful- 
fill every duty in the house, handwork 
or machine, then the servants she in- 
structs can know. The boy who is to 
be master in his father’s office does not 
—when the father has wisdom—begin to 
learn the business in the private office; 
but at the bottom of the ladder. 
An unearned increment 

The natural result of a failure to ree- 
ognize the possible dignification of an oc- 
eupation to the plane of a profession 
would naturally result, with some high- 
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spirited women, in a swelling sense of in- 
justice. But, in justice to his sex—in 
justice to the world at large—the Phi- 
landerer is forced, in looking thus closely 
at this question, to admit the fact that a 
proper respect is not a tribute that can be 
“commandeered” or otherwise artificially 
engendered. Respect cannot be an un- 
earned increment. “My dear”’—thus the 
Philanderer heard a fretful husband 
complaining to his wife, “why don’t 
you train the children to be more re- 
spectful? They are more impertinent to 
me than they are to you,” which they 
certainly were! But how the mother was 
to make her brood respect a father who 
could not himself command their re- 
spect, the Philanderer was puzzled to 
imagine. Respect is not to be dealt out, 
save to the one who earns it, and the 
Philanderer cannot fail to believe that 
when the domestic woman has failed to 
command respect, it is bootless to seek 
to artificially produce it for her. 

However willing, not to say eager, the 
men of families may be, husbands, fath- 
ers, brothers, to dignify the work of their 
womankind as professional laborers, the 
work must be professionally accom- 
plished to be so nominated with any 

rmanence, or for the nomination to 

ve any real significance. 

In a word, when the use of a “liberal 
education, or its equivalent,” is the ad- 
vertised requirement needed to lift an 
occupation to the plane of a profession, 
when the further accepted requirement 
is that mental rather than manual labor 
shall be employed, it is useless to ask 
that the practice of domesticity shall be 
professionally regarded where it is net 
professionally practiced. 

Not too onerous 


On the other hand there are number- 
less home-makers engaged in honorably 
and professionally carrying on their 
tasks; whose employment is belittled and 
underestimated and who belittle and un- 
derestimate their own output, for it is 
not the custom, in any general degree, 
to look on domesticity as seriously as it 
might better be regarded. 

If, under test, this more honorable . 
world-regard was awarded, would it not 
naturally follow that even those women 
—the Philanderer believes they are ex- 
ceptions to the rule—who have no defi- 
nite taste for domesticity would less re- 
sent their obligation? An honorably re- 
garded, honorably practiced profession 
is surely not too onerous a burden— 
(except science.) 
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“BABY 
Facial Symptoms in Infancy 


By A. P. Reed, M D 


Children show more plainly than 
“people of a larger growth” the features 
of both health and disease. Every 
mother should know something of the 
finer indications of both conditions. The 
face of a child is a canvas on which is 
painted in marked lines the ever vary- 
ing conditions of its delicate organism. 
For instance, a healthy, sleeping child 
presents an expression of absolute re- 
pose, with eyelids completely closed, and 
lips but slightly parted. There may be 
a faint sound of breathing, but no ap- 
parent motions of the nostrils. 

The round, radiant and cheerful face 
of childhood is familiar to all, yet best 
remembered in its more delicate mani- 
festations by the more observing ones. 
As much as anyone, does a mother need 
to be a keen observer, and to observe 
correctly. 

Incomplete closure of the eyelids, 
showing the whites of the eyes during 
sleep, is symptomatic of many acute and 
chronic ailments, and at least, shows 
that the balance of health is disturbed. 
Movements of the nostrils point to dif- 
ficulty, more or less, in getting breath, 
and are characteristic of all diseases in- 
volving the larynx, bronchial tubes and 
lungs. Contracted brows indicate pain 
in the head, while a tightly drawn upper 
lip points to pain in the abdomen. 

Frequent rubbing of the nose is not 
necessarily or often “a sign of worms,” 
the best evidence of which is to see them. 
More often this latter sign is an indica- 
tion of some irritation of the stomach or 
bowels. Frequent fretful erying indi- 
cates some disturbance of the general 
system. It may be due to earache or 
hunger, the pricking of a faulty or ill 
adjusted safetypin, or to things more se- 
rious. 

Crying during coughing indicates 
pain about the chest. If it occurs just 
before or after a movement of the bowels 
it means intestinal pain, as do also 
tightly drawn-up legs. In throat or 
nasal affections, the crying tones will be 
indistinct, hoarse or nasal in character. 

Unwillingness to cry is noted in pneu- 
monia and pleurisy when the breath- 
ing becomes seriously interfered with. 
When once the secretion of tears has 
been established it is a bad omen if dur- 
ing illness there are no tears shed when 
the child cries. As a rule, we do not 
expect tears to be secreted till after 
or during the third month, although I 
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have known of one instance where this 
secretion occurred as early as the third 
week, 

On general principles, it is claimed 
that the appearance of the upper third 
of the face governs the condition of the 
brain, the middle third, diseases of the 
chest, and the lower third, diseases of the 
organs contained in the abdominal 
cavity. 


A “Hico Crass Animau.” Perhaps 
when Professor Pohlman has raised ten 
children, as I have, he will know some- 
thing about feeding babies. My first 
three children were nursed by me. The 
first, poor little soul, suffered untold 
agony, from what I did—poor young 
mother, who didn’t know any better, who 
used to cry with her baby. You see, 
girls didn’t go to college then to learn 
how to become good mothers; they mar- 
ried young, and learned from experience 
and love. I lived for my next two babies. 
I gave up everything that could do them 
harm, I felt, also looked, like the “high 
class animal” the professor speaks of. 
When my fourth child was born, a big, 
lusty boy, I felt very sorry about losing 
so much of my husband’s society. My 
husband comes first (young wives would 
do well to remember this). I spoke to 
our doctor, from my heart, and he said 
(God bless him!), “Let’s try this boy on 
the bottle. I'll help.” So this boy and 
his six brothers and sisters born after- 
ward were big, fine, healthy, bottle 
babies. I took care of them entirely, 
watching carefully food and bottle, the 
ge es eare of the other children. 


Ir a Bany just beginning io eat solid 
food will not eat soft cooked eggs, and 
many do not like them, try scrambling 
the eggs until they are well done. If 
not found palatable in that form make 
an egg custard. The baby always likes 
this and receives the same amount of 
nourishment. M. C. D 


Bary’s Botte. An ingenious device 
for the aid of mothers was seen by the 
writer in a public nursery at Atlantic 
City. _This is a small wire frame, fas- 
tened to the blanket, which holds the 
baby’s nursing bottle at any desired 
angle or position. P. T. 


A Bep should not face a window with 
an easterly exposure, or be located in a 
draft, or exposed to view from the hall. 
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A Co-operative Thanksgiving 


By Martha Snow 


The week before Thanksgiving the 
different members of the family, even 
the remotest cousin, received the cus- 
tomary invitation, except that down in 
one corner was a strange kind of request 
for Grandma to make. Each note car- 
ried a different plea, not even Teddie 
being forgotten. Grandma had been sick, 
and the fear that there would be no 
Thanksgiving reunion at the farm had 
haunted all, from the youngest to the 
oldest. 

“Please bring two dozen peeled 
onions,” read Uncle Ben’s note, and that 
peppery little gentleman had industri- 
ously removed layer after layer of the 
stinging bulbs, scorning all offers of as- 
sistance. 

Tom’s invitation contained careful 
instructions as to number and prepara- 
tion of the family supply of potatoes, 
all of which he had followed under the 
eye and with the surreptitious help of 
Biddy Anne, his mother’s factotum. 

Hortense earried a round parcel, a 
miniature basket ball, representing hours 
of labor, cutting fruit and nuts, chop- 
ping suet and finally mixing the delec- 
table compound which was to balze its 
— a perfect pudding, to the dinner 
table. 

Mother Birney had a suit case of 
earefully packed pies; while Teddie 
whisked a capacious bag of eracked nuts, 
as he bobbed up and down in the seat. 

Everyone had something for that din- 
ner and because each parcel represented 
something of labor and thought on the 
part of the giver, there was an unusual 
air of anticipation and pleasure. Tom 
alone had “slipped up” and he groaned 
as he looked at Harold’s generous if 
dingy supply of turnips and thought of 
the Judge’s forced contribution. A 
touch on his elbow and he turned to find 
the porter at his side with a suggestive 
looking parcel. That blessed Biddy 
Anne! With a shout that caused the 
porter to roll his eyes, Tom hurled the 
package into the air to dextrously 


eatch it and sink down, amid a delighted 
chorus, into thorough enjoyment of the 
rest of the trip, mentally resolving that 
Biddy Anne should lose nothing for her 
panting run for the train. 

As the train slowed down near Grand- 
ma’s station, Uncle Ben began to count, 
not noses, but items on the menu ecard. 
First came Aunt Nell and her carefully 
packed pail of ice, celery and blue- 
points, all ready for the final arranging. | 
Stella was next, with a soup and the 
menu cards, each one ted in her 
best style with a pen and ink sketch, 
appropriate and sometimes funny. On 
Grandma’s was a hastily drawn pencil 
sketch of Tom’s entry into the car with 
the turnips. Tom, himself, proudly 
headed the procession of vegetables, all 
carefully cleaned, prepared and packed 
in wet cloths. His father followed with 
another pail of ice, holding the salad, 
and finally came Hortense and Mother 
Birney, with Teddy bewailing that there 
was no turkey. 

How good it seemed to have Grandma 
with them that day! She led the way to 
the big kitchen, where were kettles of 
boiling water. Teddy was reassured, for 
only a turkey, and that of the largest 
and finest kind, could be responsible for 
the delicious aroma. Into the kettles 
went the contents of the various par- 
eels, superintended by their respective 
owners, and then the young people dis- 
persed for a frolic before dinner. 

Stella was left in charge of the deco- 
rations. A plain but beautifully fine 
and white homespun linen cloth covered 
the table; the glass and silver shone, 
while the delicate, gold-banded china 
harmonized with all. In the center was 
a shining pumpkin fashioned into a 
candelabrum with curving metal wires, 
supporting the apple candle-holders. A 
single apple holder and tiny candle were 
placed at each cover. With the addi- 
tion of a few—a very few—autumn 
leaves, whose colors Grandma had care- 
fully preserved, Stella felt that the re- 
sult was all that could be desired. See 
illustration on Page 554. The name 
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THE TABLE 


cards bore on the reverse side the follow- 
ing menu: 
Blue points, olives and fried pecans 
a la Aunt Nell 
Chicken gumbo with croutons a la 
Stella 
Stuffed Vermont turkey, cranberry 
sauce, a la Grandma 
Baked sweet and mashed white potatoes 
a la Tom 
Hubbard squash a la Grandpa 
Boiled onions a la Uncle Ben 
Grape fruit salad a la Father Birney 
Thanksgiving plum pudding a la 
Hortense 
Mince, apple and pumpkin pie a la 
Mother Birney 
Fruit, nuts and raisins a la Teddy 
Water crackers Cheese 
Small coffee 


The proprietary airs of the various 
“co-ops,” as Tom dubbed them, were 
funny. His father thought there never 
had been such a salad and proudly did 
the honors. 

When at last no one could eat another 
mouthful and Teddy and Tom had good- 
naturedly squabbled over the last nut, 
with one motion all rose with a toast 
for Grandma’s dinner and a request to 
“please do it again.” 

“Tt did seem so impractical,” said 
Mother Birney, as they were preparing 
for the homeward journey, “but after 
all it has been the happiest day of a 
host of Thanksgivings spent at the 
farm.” 


Autumn Salads 


By Linda Hull Larned 
Cheese Salad 


Beat a perfectly fresh cream cheese 
with cream until soft, then add minced 
beets, green peas and chopped olives un- 
til the cheese will hold no more. Form 
into round flat cakes and place on ice. 
When thoroughly chilled place on let- 
tuce and serve with white mayonnaise 
on top. 


A Neapolitan Salad 
Plain macaroni is broken into inch 


length pieces, then boiled until tender 


in well seasoned stock. Wash in cold 
water and put on the ice in a marinade of 
French dressing. When thoroughly 
chilled mix with celery and cover with 
mayonnaise. Garnish with sweet red 
peppers cut in tiny dice and a few ecar- 
pels of grape fruit, or fresh cucumber 
dice. The cucumber possibly is in bet- 
ter harmony with the macaroni and is 
preferable for those who are able to eat 
cucumbers. 


Fruit Mayonnaise 


Shred two large pineapples, add three 
pounds of Malaga grapes, halved and 
seeded, one pound of English walnut or 
pecan meats, two pounds of candied 
cherries, carefully pulled apart, and the 
carpels of six oranges, or three oranges 
and two grape fruit may be used. Mix 
with a little mayonnaise and place on 
lettuce leaves. Make the dressing with 
lemon instead of vinegar and just be- 
fore serving it should be mixed with 
half the amount of whipped cream. 
Serve with this salad the delicious 
Swedish milk wafers browned in the 
oven and brushed with melted butter. 
They come twelve in a box, each about 
as large as a small saucer, and are a 
delicious accompaniment to any salad. 
Served with coffee, olives, salted nuts 
and bonbons, it will make a dainty and 
sufficient repast for an afternoon affair. 


A New Tomato Filling 


Wash and cut the pulp from the to- 
matoes, chill, fill with whipped cream 
and serve on lettuce. The cream should 
first be salted and seasoned with paprika, 
then mixed with drained horse-radish 
and minced celery. Instead of the celery, 
olives, capers, or even beets, may be 
used, or the vegetable may be omitted 
altogether. 


Egg Lily Salad 

Shell hard boiled eggs and drop them 
into cold water to which a little salt has 
been added. Let stand in a cold place 
for an hour; then take out of the water 
and wipe dry with a soft cloth. Cut a 
thin slice from the large end of each 
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egg; then with a sharp knife and direct- 
‘ing the strokes from the small end 
downward ‘cut the white into ‘sections 
as one cuts an orange; remove the yolks 
and arrange the whites for individual 
serving on crisp lettuce leaves, carefully 
spreading out the sections to simulate a 
lily. “Mash the yolks, or put through 
a strainer, and mix with them an equal 
quantity of grated cheese. ‘Moisten 
with French ‘dressing and shape into 
centers for the “lilies.” Serve -with 
mayonnaise dressing and wafers. 


In Eulalie’s Kitchen 
By Deschler Welch 


Housekeeping in a French home, even - 


among many of the most prominent 
well-to-do families, is much more inter- 
esting than it is in this country. 

I had-an opportunity, recently, while 
abroad, to visit in two French towns. 
In one place the family was of »moder- 
ate means, almost poor, but proud, and 
full of traditions in their ‘kitchen. 
Eugene and Eulalie were the only serv- 
ants and they were:perfect in their way. 
Eulalie was mistress of her art; her-culi- 
nary triumphs were ‘always’ presented 
with the pride of a ‘seulptor. I learned 
that for many of the recipes for dishes she 
served she paid as high as ten francs 
from: her own meager savings; but in 
turn she sold many: of the secrets of her 
own successes. This trading in recipes is 
a ‘common practice among French cooks 
‘and will be news to many. It illustrates 
the ‘seriousness with which ’’they ‘treat 
their art. Eugene, the butler, was im- 
maculate. He was in‘“full dress” from 
morning ‘until night. “He’ mended ‘the 
‘automobile and kindled the ‘fires in’ this 
costume, ‘yet seemed ‘to escape’ unscathed 
by oil or cinder. Between the’ two 
ordinary drudgery of h ing .was 
quickly dismissed. . He did all the 
kitchen -work ‘but the cooking, and at- 
tended the dining-room perfectly. 

‘Eulalie did all: the marketing and did 
it/with pennies.’ She purchased one tur- 
nip,.a cabbage (and ‘a:very little one), 
or a box*of strawberries. ‘ latter 


were served as one would serve radishes, 
but with sugar instead of salt. 

Neither Eulalie nor Eugene presumed 
to eat of the same things as did their 
mistress. Their own ‘soup was ‘even 
cheaper and they ate much hard bread 
and cheese, and copious cups of well 
watered coffee. 

‘By dint of persuasion and: trading 
American recipes, I seeured several ex- 
cellent ideas and many recipes: “Hors 
d oeuvres” is a French scheme in actual 
economy. They were passed around in 
a large silver tray with compartments. 
We had boiled eggs quartered, creamed 
and seasoned with cayenne;:sippets of 
toast spread with: anchovy paste with a 
thin covering of minced eucumber; lit- 
tle anchovies in oil, each served on a 
round slice of radish; little sandwiches 
of thin bread with lettuce mayonnaise; 
and small milk crackers a canape 
of finely minced meat, with. butter, cay- 
enne and salt; and finally sardines. 


Oeufs a la Eulalie 


‘Well selected. potatoes were. scrubbed 
clean. Four were. baked, cut.in two 
lengthways, the contents removed, rubbed 
through a sieve and mixed: with an eunce 
of grated Parmesan cheese. Season this 
with pepper and salt, and.if convenient, 
add alittle bechamel sauce; or make a 
sauce of butter, flour and any stock on 
hand, flavoring with onion. -With this 
potato: paste line the shells and»spread 
with butter, leaving a center space large 
enough to hold a trimmed poached egg. 
Put the eight halves, sprinkled with 
bread crumbs, in a buttered pan and 
brown in the oven. ‘Putea dash of black 
and cayenne pepper on thevyolk of»each 
egg ‘before serving. 

‘Calf’s Liver 

First a calf’s liver was* skinned and 
rubbed threugh a sieve. ‘Twe ounces of 
bacon were finely chopped, eight ounees 
of bread were cut up: into dice; fried in 
butter and mixed with the liver.and 
bacon and then were added four eggs, 
a small minced onion, pepper, salt and 
nutmeg seasoning. “This was mixed with 
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cold water and flour sufficient to bind it 
and made into dumplings. They were 
boiled about fifteen minutes in salted 
water and served with melted butter 
thickened with potato. This quantity 
will serve eight persons. 


Eggs a la Saturn 


The yolks had been removed from four 
hard cooked eggs cut in half, mashed 
with a teaspoon of curry, a little 
shrimp paste and a tablespoon of mayon- 
naise dressing. This was formed into 
balls as near like the original yolk as 
possible, and each one placed in a third 
of an inch rim of the white cut from the 
center. ‘They were served on dairty 
leaves of lettuce. 


Fromage Souffle 

Heat an ounce of butter, stir in two 
tablespoons of flour, then add a season- 
ing of cayenne and salt and two cups of 
milk. Let this come to a boil, then partly 
cool it. Now add yolks of three eggs 
and three ounces of grated cheese. 
Eulalie used Gruyere, but it’s good with 
American dairy, and the beaten whites 
of the eggs. Pour all into a buttered 
tin, lay over the top a piece of buttered 
paper and bake quickly for ten minutes. 
Veal a la Bourgeoise 

Two and one-half pounds of cutlets 
from either the neck or loin were care- 
fully trimmed, and the scraps were put 
in the pan with butter and in this the 
cutlets were fried a golden brown on both 
sides, Add two or three small slices of 
bacon, a few carrots, a few spring onions 
and some savory of mace, pepper and 
salt to taste; add about a pint of boiling 
water and slowly simmer for two hours. 
Skim the fat, take out the herbs and 
flavor the gravy with a little tomato 
ketchup and serve with the cutlets. 
Sometimes peas and potatoes were placed 
on the same dish. This cooking made 
the veal almost as tender as a slice of 
eggplant. 


Turnips, frozen hard in the early part 
of the winter and put where they will 
not thaw, come out crisper in the spring 
than when buried. §S. Q. H. 


Talks by a Cooking School Teacher 


Broiled Fish 

Of the four methods of cooking fish 
—broiling, baking, boiling and frying— 
the most delicate is broiling; and for 
this, quality and condition must be un- 
questioned. To broil, in these days, 
means more often than not, broiling by 
gas rather than by wood coals, but the 
latter is the ideal method. 

Clean and wipe the fish as dry as possi- 
ble. By cleaning, I mean to take out 
the little clots of blood. We have, say, a 
bluefish split down the back. A _ blue- 
fish is one of the fish that has the oil 
distributed throughout the flesh, and it 
is therefore dark colored. It is more 
dificult of digestion than a white fish, 
and is not one you should give to inva- 
lids or to persons with a weak digestion. 

After the fish is wiped, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, and put in broiler well 
greased, either with butter or piece of 
fat pork. The whole fish should first be 
broiled on the fish side, then turned and 
broiled on the skin side just long enough 
to make the skin brown and crisp. Be 
sure and have the broiler greased well 
enough so that there is no danger of 
the fish sticking to it. You can tell 
when the fish is broiled by its beginning 
to flake apart, and especially if the back- 
bone has been left in you can tell by 
the flesh separating from the bone. 
When broiled, remove to a hot platter. 


Hashed Brown Potatoes 

Try out fat salt pork cut into small 
cubes and remove scraps. There should 
be about one-third cup of fat. Add two 
cups of cold boiled potatoes finely 
chopped, one-eighth teaspoon of pepper, 
and salt if needed. Mix potatoes thor- 
oughly with fat; cook three minutes, 
stirring constantly; let stand to brown 
underneath. Fold as an omelet and turn 
on hot ,platter. 

If you happen to have any bacon fat 
it is well to use it, as it adds the flavor 
of the bacon. It will depend on the 
quantity of potato how much fat you 
want; moreover some “potatoes will ab- 
sorb or take up more fat than others. 
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Do not put.all the fat.in at first. If you 
get too much fat, it will cook through 
the potatoes, making them. greasy. 
If it cooks too fast it. is quite apt to 
burn. Have the potatoes chopped fine 
enough so that when you fold your ome- 
let it will stick together. When they 
are put in the omelet pan and after they 
have been thoroughly mixed with the 
fat, cook three minutes, stirring con- 
stantly, so that you may be sure that the 
salt and pepper are thoroughly distrib- 
uted through the mixture, then let it 
stand on the cooler part of your stove, 
where it won’t burn. When it is nicely 
browned, turn it with a spatula as an 
omelet. Put on a hot platter garnished 
with parsley. 
Cauliflower a la Hollandaise 

Soak a head of cauliflower thirty min- 
utes in cold water. Cook in boiling 
salted water until tender, drain and 
pour over it hollandaise sauce. When 
about to cook cabbage, cauliflewer or 
brussels sprouts, let stand at least an 
hour in cold water, head down, so that 
if there happen to be any cabbage worms, 
bugs or insects, they will run out into 
the water. Break the cauliflower up into 
flowerets before putting it on to boil. 
By doing this, the cauliflower is less 
apt to become mushy than it is to cook 
it whole and separate into flowerets after 
cooking. It is better to have the: cauli- 
flower a bit underdone rather than over- 
done, when it is to be served with the 
extra sauce, as it is less apt to become 
crushed. The size of the flowerets deter- 
mines the length of time it will take to 
cook it soft.. Cook all green vegetables 
with the cover off. 


Hollandaise Sauce 

Wash one-half cup of butter and 
divide into thirds, Put one piece in a 
saucepan with the yolks of two. eggs and 
one tablespoon of lemon juice; place in 
double boiler and stir constantly until 
butter is melted, then add the second 
piece of butter, and as ‘it thickens add 
third -piece, then add one-third eup of 
boiling: water, one 


bowl, then, rinse out with cold water, 
and the butter will not stick so readily. 
Take it to the faucet, let the cold water 
run over it and work it with your spoon 
until the salt is worked out of it and 
the butter is soft, creamy and waxy. 
The reason why we wash the butter is 
that when it is put into the sauee, 
sauce is less apt to separate. The butter 
does not getiseft because the cold water 
keeps it niece and hard. Now take it in 
your hands ard pat out the extra but- 
termi 

After washing divide it into three 
parts. Put one-third the butter into a 
saucepan with the yolks of two eggs and 
the lemon juice, melt and add the second 
piece of butter, stir over boiling water 
until it begins to thicken, then add the 
third piece of butter. 

This is virtually a custard, with the 
melted butter for liquid instead of milk. 
After it is thickened add one-third cup 
of boiling water and cook two minutes. 
Always make a custard over water. If 
the sauce is overcooked, it will. sepa- 
rate.as any other custard. 


New. Dishes 
By M. C. D. 

Marrow on Toast 

Use the shin bone of beef, sawing the . 
bone into three-inch lengths or getting 
the butcher to do it for you. Wrap the 
bones with twine, especially over 
the cut ends. Boil slowly for two hours 
and a half im stock or salted water. 
Butter rounds of very hot toast,:cut off 
the strings and stand a bone on: sach 
round of ‘toast. The marrow will shake 
out of the bones easily and is delicious. 
Some people take out the marrow in the — 
kitchen, -but: as_it cools ‘so «quickly and 
then seems greasy, we prefer it.served 
in the bones. ‘Salt the toast: well. ‘This 
makes a delicious entree which: is most 
wholesome and is particularly relished 
by men. 
Boiled Apples with Cream 

Pare and,core apples of uniform size, 
one for each person to -be served. Boil 
them slowly in) a; covered: dish. with 
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enough sweetened water: to. cover. them. 
When they are beginning to soften take 
them out, drain them and place them 
on the ice. At serving time place them 
on a. glass dish, pile whipped cream 
around them and fill the cores with 
cream. -Decorate the tops of the apples 
with whipped cream squeezed through a 
pastry tube, This is.a delicious and 
very pretty dessert, as the apples take 
.on a .translucent. appearance. 
Oyster Sauce a la Weill 

The following sauce of French herbs 
is to be served with raw oysters and 
looks: well if..placed in a.small empty 
oyster shell in the middle of the plate or 
in the half skin of.a lime which has been 
turned .inside out so that the pretty yel- 
low part is:inside. Sink the lime skin 
.in the chopped ice. Mix two tablespoons 
of finely chopped shallots, one tablespoon 


of finely chopped chives, one tablespoon 
of finely chopped parsley and one table- 
spoon of finely chopped chervil with a 
little: ground black: pepper, one teaspoon 
of.salt, one-fourth of a teaspoon of pow- 
dered sugar and one-half pint of vine- 


gar. Place on ice and stir well before 
serving. This is a pleasant departure 
‘from lemon juice or horse-radish. We 
‘had difficulty in obtaining these French 
-herbs:and.new grow them in our garden. 


Steak Stanley 

Broil a.small sirloin. steak, pour over 
‘it: Bearnaise sauce and.serve with several 
strips of fried. bananas in a chafing dish 
to: keep.it very hot. For. Bearnaise. sauce 
chop very fine. two.medium sized, sound, 
well-peeled shallots and.place them in a 
small saucepan with two tablespoons of 
tarragon or chervil vinegar and five 
whole «crushed peppers. Cook until 
-nearly dry; then put away to'cool. Stir 
in six fresh raw egg yolks, adding grad- 
nally -ene and a half ounees of good 
fresh ‘butter, seasoning with half a ‘tea- 
spoon “of ‘salt, -half a teaspoon of grated 
u~mutmeg -and:twelve fmely chopped tar- 
~regon ‘leaves. Put. in -a double boiler, 
with beiling-water reaching up half the 
“hight of the inner dish and ‘heat, beating 
‘briskly with the-whisk. When the sauce 


is. firm. add.one teaspoon of melted meat 
glaze, beat lightly for afew seconds 
longer and strain. 


Roast Beef Stew 


On the bottom of .a. baking dish place 
a layer of raw onions sliced, then a layer 
of raw sliced tomato, or the pulp of 
tinned tomatoes, then a layer of cold 
roast beef cut in dice. Fill the dish in 
this order, seasoning the layers of beef 
with salt and pepper and moistening 
with a little stock. On the top of the 
dish place a layer of cracker or bread 
crumbs. Bake about an hour. 
A Simple Apple Pudding 

Pare and chop three or four apples, or 
‘slice them thin. Lay in the bottom of 
the pudding dish a layer of sliced apple, 
then a layer of bread crumbs, with a lit- 
tle brown sugar and grated cinnamon 
sprinkled between each layer. Let the 
crumbs make the top layer and put sev- 
eral generous lumps of butter on top. 
Bake in a moderate oven until brown 
and serve with thick or whipped cream. 
Bouillon with Cream 

Cut two pounds of the upper round 
in small pieces, add.one small soup bone 
and two and one-half quarts of cold 
water. Season with one tablespoon of 
salt, four peppercorns, seven. cloves, one- 
half. a carrot cut in pieces, one-half a 
turnip, one small onion and one table- 
spoon of chopped parsley. Boil together 
slowly for five hours. Skim when it 
begins to boil. Remove the meat, pour 
the bouillon :into a dish and let .it stand 
over night. Skim off the. fat and let it 


strain .through a jelly bag. Serve in 


cups very. hot with a tablespoon of 
whipped cream on ‘top of each cup. This 
,is.also good iced with the cream. 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 

Mix together one-half eup of. grated 
_stale. bread crumbs, a pint of milk, one- 
half teaspoon of salt, two tablespoons of 
grated chocolate, one teaspoon of .butter 


and one-half of a small cup. of sugar. 
Let the mixture boil gently~for three 


“minutes on top ofthe steve. Beat two 
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eggs in the pudding dish and add the 
mixture which has been boiled on top 
of the stove. Bake until it is as firm as 
custard and serve with cream. 
Baked Fish a la Dotswood 

This recipe is good for lake trout, 
shad, striped bass or salmon trout. Bake 
the fish very slowly and if without roe 
use the following stufiing: Chop chest- 
nuts before boiling and add a sliced 
boiled sweet potato, several slices of on- 
ion and an apple which has been stewed 
without sugar. Just before removing 
from the oven spread over the fish slices 
of raw tomato, red pepper, lemon and 
a pimento. Serve with the following 
sauce: Mix two tablespoons of butter, 
one tablespoon of chopped parsley, one 
tablespoon of chopped onion, one table- 
spoon of vinegar, one teaspoon of lemon 
juice, one-half teaspoon of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoon of pepper and one pint 
of water. Stew slowly on the back of 
the stove until the onion is cooked, which 
will be about an hour. Do not let it boil 
hard. This sauce without the water is 
a dainty accompaniment of boiled fish. 


Aunt Dinah’s Cookery 


By Lizzie Clarke Hardy 


Creamed Trout or Panfish 

Prepare the trout, cut off the heads 
and tails, put the fish in boiling water, 
slightly salted, and let simmer for five 
minutes. Take out the fish and let them 
drain. Put in a stewpan as much rich 
cream as will cover the fish, adding the 
grated rind of a small lemon, a little 
powdered mace, nutmeg and cayenne 
pepper. Keep the stewpan covered and 
let the fish simmer for about ten min- 
utes. Dish up the fish and keep them 
hot till you have finished the sauce. 
Mix smoothly a tablespoon of arrow- 
root, the juice of one lemon and two 
tablespoons of sugar, and stir into the 
cream. Pour the sauce over the fish 
and serve. 


Stewed Codfish with Oysters 
Take fine fresh cod, cut in strips an 


inch thick, and « separate from the boné! 
Lay the fish’ i in the bottom of a 
season with grated nutmeg, half a dozeti 
blades of mace, a saltspoon of cayenne 
pepper and a small saucer of minced 
celery. Add a pint of oyster liquor and 
the juice of a lemon. Cover it closely 
and let it stew gently till the fish is 
nearly done. Then add a piece of but- 
ter the size of an egg, rolled in flour, 
and two dozen large oysters with their 
juice. Let the whole stew for about five 
minutes and serve hot. 


Fried Chickens 


Cut up a pair of nice tender chickens, 
flatten and quarter them and season 
with cayenne and powdered mace, rub- 
bing it in well. Put half lard and half 
fresh butter into a hot frying pan over 
the fire and, when it boils and has been 
skimmed, put in the pieces of chicken 
and fry brown on one side. Then turn 
them and sprinkle thickly with chopped 
parsley and fry them brown on the other 
side. A few thin slices of boiled ham 
fried with the chicken add to the dain- 
tiness of the dish. 


Baked Potatoes 


Pare potatoes of uniform size and 
cover the bottom of a large earthen bak- 
ing dish, laying them closely together. 
Bake them under a piece of veal, beef 
or pork, raised on a trivet. The gravy 
from the meat will drip upon them as 
soon as they begin to bake. Bake till 
they are nicely browned and a fork will 
pierce them easily. Potatoes baked 
thus are much nicer than when baked 
with the jackets on. 

Beef and Mushrooms 

Take three pounds of the best sirloih 
steak, remove the fat and season wit 
pepper and a little salt. Put a quarter 
of a pound of the best butter into a fry» 
ing pan and set over the fire. When iti 
is hot, put in the steak and fry till it is 
brown. Have ready a quart of very 


fresh mushrooms, peeled and stemme 
and if large cut them in quarters. Seasoi 
with pepper and salt and dredge with 
flour and add a few bits of butter. 


Stew 
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in a separate pan kept closely covered. 
Pour the mushrooms over the steak and 
serve hot in a covered dish. 
Pork Olives 

Cut from a fillet of cold fresh pork 
rather thick slices. Make a dressing 
in ‘the usual manner of bread crumbs 
seasoned with sage. Cover the slices 
with this dressing, roll up, tie and fry. 
slowly in drippings from the fresh pork, 
drain well and serve on a bed of mashed 
turnips or potatoes, or of mashed sweet 
potatoes. 


Sandwiches Piquant 


By Louise Taber 


In the preparation of sandwiches the 
sweetest of butter should be used. With 
the exception of that used for rolled 
sandwiches, bread should be at. least a 
day old. It should be sliced thin and 
all crust carefully removed. This will 
not seem wasteful if you dry them in the 
oven, roll fine, and keep in a closed glass 
jar to be used as needed. If rolled sand- 
wiches are required, a moist bread should 
be used, and when prepared, they should 
be firmly wrapped in a damp napkin. 
If they refuse to stay rolled, skewer them 
with tiny toothpicks, these being prefer- 
able to the millinery effect of ribbon 
bows which are out of place on food. 


Dutch Sandwiches 

Cut rye bread into thin slices, then 
into rounds with a biscuit cutter and 
spread with butter. Place in each sand- 
wich a wafer thin slice of Switzer cheese, 
a layer of onion and boiled ham minced 
in equal quantities and mixed with salad 


Boston Sandwiches 

* Mash baked beans smooth and mix 
with equal amount of finely chopped 
ham. Season with Worcestershire sauce 
and spread between thin rounds of Bos- 
ton brown bread, cut into triangles. 
Deviled Sandwiches 


4 With a silver fork, mash the yolks of 
two hard cooked eggs, and a fourth of 


a pound of soft, sharp cheese to a paste. 


Chop the whites of the eggs and a table- 
spoon of capers fine and add with a sea- 
soning of salt, paprika and mustard. 
Moisten with a little salad dressing, and 
spread between small squares of graham 


bread. 


Chicken Sandwiches 


Chop very fine, the white meat of cold, 
cooked chicken, mixed with an equal 
amount of blanched almonds. Add a lit- 
tle shaved celery and form into a paste 
with highly seasoned salad dressing. 
Spread between slices of gluten bread and 
cut into finger shapes. 


Butterfly Sandwiches 


Make a small rule of rich biscuit 
dough, and cut out with a very small 
cutter. Bake a delicate straw color, and 
when cool, split, butter, and spread with 
cream cheese, sprinkled through with 
chopped capers. Place in each one a 
bright hued nasturtium which has been 
dipped in salted water to remove possi- 
ble insects, and allow the gay petals to 
show. 

Harlequin Sandwiches 

Cut an equal number of slices of both 
white and brown bread, butter and 
spread with the following mixture, press- 
ing a white and a brown slice together. 
Chop cold, cooked sweetbreads and 
olives, in equal amount, add a little 
shredded lettuce and season with salt, 
pepper, French mustard and lemon 
juice. 

Tutti Frutti Sandwiches 

Chop fine, dates, candied cherries, figs, 
and blanched almonds in equal propor- 
tions. Moisten with pineapple juice. 
Place between slices of buttered white 
bread. 

Honey Sandwiches 

Chop .together English walnuts and 
raisins in equal proportions. To each 
cup of this mixture, add two tablespoons 
of honey and one of orange juice. 
Spread between lightly buttered slices 
of cream bread and cut into dainty 
shapes. 
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Menus for November 


Hearty, Economical, Balanced Meals for 
the First of the Cold Months 


By Mildred Maddocks 


THURSDAY, NOV 1 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Broiled liver and bacon 
Creamed potatoes 
Rye biscuit Coffee 


Luncheon 
Stuffed tomatoes 


Scotch shortbread 
Custards Cc 


Dinner 


Chestnut soup with 
croutons 
Roast rib of beef 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Escalloped onions 
Celery salad 
Cocoanut pudding 
Wafers Small coffee 
FRIDAY, NOV 2 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed finnan / Waddie 
Popovers Coffee 


“Luncheon 
Escalloped salmon 


Broiled potatoes 
Fruit 


Dinner 


Okra _ soup 
Baked fish | 
Creamed parsnips 
Parsley 
Fried sweet peppers 
Chocolate bread pudding 
Wafers Cheese 
Small coffee 
SATURDAY, NOV 3 
Breakfast 
Stewed figs 
Cereal with cream 
Fried tripe Corn gems 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Coffee 


Lunche 
Baked beans wh tomato 
catsup 
Brown bread Cocoa 
Celery»salad 
Dinner 
Consomme 
Roast beef stew 
Baked oyster plant 
Beets with butter sauce 
Plain apple puddin 
heese Small coffee 


SUNDAY, NOV 4 


Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Broiled lamb chops 
Browned potatoes 

Toast * Coffee 


Dinner 
Bouillon with cheese- 
straws 
Steak Stanley 
Broiled potatoes 
Baked squash 
Tomato and celery salad 
Fruit ice cream 
Wafers Small coffee 


Supper 

Scotch woodcock sand- 
wiches 

Apple sauce Cakes 


MONDAY, NOV5 


Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Omelet 
Toast Cofice 
Luncheon 
Browned hash 
Broiled eggplant 


Stewed apricots Tea 


Dinner 
Onion soup 
Roast leg of lamb 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Creamed parsnips 
Lettuce sala 
Macedoine of fruit 
Wafers Cheese 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, NOV 6 


Breakfast 
Oranges 
Baked sausages 
Creamed potatoes 
Rye popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salmon soup 


Potato and celery salad 
Crullers Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of pea sow 
Lamb with mint cones 
Fried sweet potatoes 
Stuffed tomatoes 
Celery and radish salad 
Boiled apples with cream 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, NOV 7 


Breakfast 


Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs scrambled with 


d green peas 
Griddle cakes with syrup 
Coffee 
Luncheon 


ve 
‘omatoes t i 
Rolls ‘Tea 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Veal cutlets with tomato 
Broiled pe 
roile ppers 
Potato — Celery 
Chocolate fritters with 
vanilla sauce 
Wafers Cc 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, NOV 8 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled ham 
Poached eggs 
Graham muffins 
offee 
Luncheon 


Escalloped corn and 
Cel d apple .cnled 
elery an 
Cold 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
Cream of potato soup 
Broiled Hamburg steak 
French fried potatoes 
Stuffed oyster plant 
Baked Indian pudding 
with whipped cream 
eese Small coffee 


FRIDAY, NOV 9 
Breakfast 


Tangerines 
Cereal with cream 
Fried pan fish 


Corn cake Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese toast 
Fruit salad 

Crullers Tea 

Dinner 


Vegetable mock turtle 
soup 
Baked fish la Dots- 


wood . 
Broiled tomatoes 
Baked potatoes 

Nut and apple salad 
Steamed cranberry pud- 
ing 
Cheese Wafers 
Coffee 


SATURDAY, NOV 10 
Breakfast 


Malaga grapes 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver Bacon 
Graham gems Coffee 
Luncheon 


Rice croquettes with to- 
mato sauce 
Walnut bread 
Preserves Cocoa 
Dinner 
Tomato bisque sow 
Boiled mutton wi 
caper sauce 
Creamed turnips 
Mashed potato 
Celery salad 
Coffee cream 
Nuts Wafers Cheese 


SUNDAY, NOV rz 


Breakfast 
Oranges 
Broiled lamb 
Browned 
bread Coffea 
Dinner 


Cream of corn soup 
Roast rib of beef 
Potatoes baked in. gravy 
Escalloped onions 
Parsley Baked squash 
Lettuce with dressin 
Cranberry puffs wit 


hard_ sauce 
Crackers Cheese Coffee 
Supper 
Toast sandwiches 
oa mall cakes 
MONDAY, NOV 12 
Breakfast 


Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs 

Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cottage pie 
Corn gems Cocoa 
Celery and nut salad 
Dinner 
Mock bisque soup 
Sliced roast beef with 
olive sauce 
Stuffed potatoes 
Creamed parsnips 
Celery 
Grape fruit with maple 
syrup 
Small coffee 
TUESDAY, NOV 13 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed finnan haddie 
Baked potatoes © 
Rye gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Corn chowder 
Egg salad 
Cookies Tea 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Hamburg steak loaf 
with tomato sauce 
French fried potatoes 
Boiled rice Cauliflower 
Cottage pudding with 
chocolate sauce 
Wafers Cheese 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, NOY 14 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Browned hash 
Griddlecakes with maple 
syrup 
Coffee 
Luncheon on’) 
Escalloped oyste 
Hamburg steak 
Graham bread .. 
Cocoa 
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Boiled “shou! soup 

of mut- 
t wit caper sauce 
Baked sweet potatoes 
Creamed brussels sprouts 

Celery 
nut pudding 

Wafers 


Small coffee 
THURSDAY, NOV 15 


Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Sausages with fried ap- 
Sally Lunns 
Luncheon 
Cheese pudding 
French tried sweet po- 
Fruit A Tea 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Mutton en casserole with 
tomato sauce 
Potato puff String beans 
appie mplings 
with cream 


FRIDAY, NOV 16 
Breakfast 
Tangerines 

salmon 
potatoes 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Escalloped fish 
Banana and nut salad 
Dinner 


Baked yster 
wi 
tuffing 


Mashed potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
caulifiower 
Baked caramel c 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, NOV 17 
Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream 


Cheese omelet 
Browned_ potatoes 
Sally Lunns Cc 


Black bean soup 
Veal cutlets with tomato 
ce 


Potatoes Celery 
Creamed brussels sprouts 
. Apple snow with cus- 
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SUNDAY, NOV 38 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Fishballs 
Griddlecakes with 
syrup 
Dinner 


Bouillon with cream 
Smothered chicken 
Sweet potatoes, south- 
ern style 
Corn oysters 
_ Lettuce salad 


Small coffee 
Supper 
Creamed in chaf- 


MONDAY, NOV 19 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Broiled liver Bacon 
Cream potatoes 
Rye biscuit Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked corn ‘and beans 


Small coffee 
TUESDAY, NOV 20 
Breakfast 


Tripe 
Flour muffins 
Luncheon 
Macaroni au gratin 
Fruit salad Mut 
Tea Doughnu 
Dinner 
Cream of beet so 
Roast chicken with 
stuffing, venison jelly 
Sweet potatoes 
Creamed carrots Celery 
ed = = pudding 


raisins 
“Small coffee 
WEDNESDAY, NOV a: 


Fried 
Lettuce with dressing 
Prune shortcake 
Wafers 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, NOV 22 
Breakfast 


Graham biscuit 


Luncheon 
Sliced cold chicken 
Cauliflower au gratin 
Buns Tea 


Dinner 
Cream of pea soup 
Lamb steak en casserole 
Mashed potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Beets with butter sauce 
Orange omelet with 
whipped cream 
Wafers 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, NOV 23 


Breakfast 


Tangerines 
with cream 
fishcakes Coffee 
Griddlecakes with syrup 


Luncheon 


chowder 
ut and grape 
Rusk 


Dinner 
Oyster soup 
almon loaf with sauce 
potatoes 


ery 
Brussels sprouts 
Baked Indian 
Wafers eese 


ee 
SATURDAY, NOV 2% 
Breakfast 


Luncheon 
Baked beans 
n 
Tomato jelly salad 
. Dinner 


Bouillon 
Beef 


Escalloped corn 
Celery, ont 4 and lettuce 
ge 

Small coffee 


SUNDAY, NOV a5 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Baked beans 

Brown bread toast 
Waffies with maple syrup 
Dinner 
Mock bisque soup 
Steak en casserole 
Broiled potatoes 
Creamed oyster plant 
Tomato fritters 
Pineapple tapioca with 


cream 
Wafers Cheese 
Small coffee 
Supper 
Creamed salmon 
Toasted cassava cakes 
Marmalade Cookies 
MONDAY, NOV 26 
Breakfast 
Apples 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled tripe 
Browned potatoes 
Rye gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Potato soup 
Cheese and nut salad 
Breadsticks 
Dinner 
Split pea soup 


ery 
Banana fritters 
h apple cake with 
mon sauce 
Small coffee 
TUESDAY, NOV 27 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 


cream 
Omelet with to 


Celery, nut and apple 
salad 
Buns Tea 


Dinner 


thicken with 


“Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, NOV 28 
Breakfast 
Tangerines 

Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver 

Rye biscuits Coffee 
Luncheon 

Fried mush with maple 

syrup 
Chicken salad 
Hot biscuits Cocoa 
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Tomato soup 
Meat pie 
Potato puff 
ce 
Oranges 
Broiled = 
Virginia apple pudding Creamed toes a 
Wafers Cheese -——-- Coffee 
Mustard sandwiches aad 
Cold a biscuits ‘ 
ea 
Dinner Cottage pie 
Clear soup Stuffed green peppers 
Roast loin of 
Baked apples ‘otatoes 
‘ Creamed onions 
Parsley 
Lettuce with dressing lad y 
Coffee Bavarian cream Cocoa 
Cereal with cream Waffles with syrup a ¥ 
Luncheon watt 
Baked corn and beans ; 
Celer 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream F ricasseed 
Scrambled eggs _ Bacon Sweet potatoes i 
fee salad 
ts an raisins 7 
Luncheon Cracks Cheese 
Chicken soufile Br les 
French fried potatoes 
Apricot shortcake - 
Dinner Breakfast 
Grapes 
Cereal with cream dump- s 
Minced chicken on toast a 
Baked potatoes ( 
Luncheon 
tard sauce Escalloped 
Wafers Cheese Corn bread Z 
Small coffee Fruit salad Cocoa —_ 
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ding with hard sauce 


Clear tomato sow 


Nuts Raisins Bonbons 

Baked potatoes Supper 

Oyster roast in chafing 


Banbury tarts 
‘Small coffee 


THURSDAY, NOV 29 


is 
Toast Fruitjam Cake 


FRIDAY, NOV 30 


Breakfast 
ee Cereal with cream 
vache Broiled finnan haddie 
oast ce Baked potatoes 
Dinner Corn gems Co 
Luncheon 


Cyne on the half shell 
ouillon with cheese 
crackers 
Roast turkey with Ital- 
ian stuffing 
Olives 
Baked squash 
Creamed onions 
Baked white potatoes 
Sweet potatoes, south- 
ern style 
grape, 
and nut sala 
Breadsticks 


Escalloped oysters 
Dream cakes 
Baked custards 


Dinner 


Clam chowder 
Fried small fish 


Lettuce with dressing 
Baked apple _ tapioca 
Cheese Wafers 
Small coffee 


celery 


Menu Recipes 


Fried Sweet Peppers 

Pour boiling water over the peppers 
and remove the skins. Cut into slices 
and saute slowly in olive oil. Sprinkle 
with salt, remove the peppers, add 
chopped chives to taste to the oil used for 
frying and serve with the peppers. A. 


Stuffed Tomatoes 


Mix thoroughly in the chopping bowl, 
one cup of cooked rice, one cup of minced 
mutton, one onion, one teaspoon of salt, 
one-quarter saltspoon of red pepper and 
one teaspoon of sugar. Cut the tops 
from a dozen tomatoes, remove the cen- 
ters and add them to the mixture in the 
bowl. Fill the tomatoes with the mix- 
ture, place a bit of butter on each and 
cover with the tops. Bake until tender, 
remove the cover and brown just before 
serving. Serve hot in the baking dish. 
A. M,, J. 


Beans, Corn and Pork 


Cook one pint of dried lima beans un- 
til they are tender, drain off the water 
and put a layer of beans, one of canned 
corn, and one of fine bread crumbs, in a 
large baking dish, seasoning with salt 


Old English plum pud- and pepper. 


Tea 


Potatoes Creamed carrots 
Bects with butter sauce 


Add the layers of beans, 
corn and crumbs until all have been used. 
Pour on enough milk to show around 
the edge, but not enough to wet the 
crumbs on top. Cut fat salt pork in 
strips the length and thickness of your 
little finger. Arrange these around the 
edge of the dish, an inch apart, so they 
radiate towards the center. Place a 
small square piece of pork in the center. 
Bake in a fairly hot oven about two 


fee hours, browning the pork well. L. A. 


Broiled Potatoes 


Boil the potatoes in their jackets for 
fifteen minutes or longer if very large. 
Cool them quickly and set in the icebox 
until thoroughly chilled. Peel, cut 
across,in one-half inch slices, and brush 
them with melted butter. Lay them on 
a fine wire broiler and broil until slightly 
brown on both sides. Spread them with 
butter well creamed with finely minced 
parsley. Serve very hot. Linda Hull 

rned. 


Italian Stuffing 


Soak a fresh calf’s brain in fresh cold 
water one hour, chop and add one cup of 
chopped cooked spinach and five un- 
cooked sausages. Mix all together and 
add two beaten eggs, season with salt, 
pepper and parsley. Add dry bread- 
crumbs until of the right consistency and 
stuff the turkey as usual. J. P 
Grape Fruit with Maple Syrup 

Cut the fruit in halves as usual, re- 
move the pithy centers, chill thoroughly 
and just before serving add a tablespoon 
of maple syrup boiled until thick, then 
cooled. Both fruit and syrup should be 
ice-cold. Linda Hull Larned. 


Meat Pie 


Cover one pound of sausage meat with 
water and cook slowly two hours or un- 
til tender with one-half a small onion 
finely chopped. Cream one tablespoon of 
flour with one tablespoon of butter and 
stir into one pint of hot milk, cook until 
smooth and thickened. Remove all the 
fat from the meat and stir or pour the 
gravy over it. Sift two teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder and one-half teaspoon of salt 
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with one quart of flour, rub one tabis- 
‘spoon of butter into this and mix to a 
soft dough with milk. Roll out as soft 
as can be handled. Place the meat and 
gravy in a baking dish, cover with the 
biscuit crust and bake until browned, 
about twenty minutes. Serve with baked 
apples. W. E. C. 


Old English Plum Pudding 


Cream one-fourth pound of butter 
with one-half pound of *ugar and add the 
well-beaten yolks of six eggs. Chop fine 
and cream one-half pound of suet and 
combine together with one cup of milk 
with the first mixture. Stir in five cups 
of sifted flour and cut in the whites of 
six eggs beaten until stiff. Add one tea- 
spoon each of ground cinnamon, mace 
and nutmeg, one cup of sherry and one- 
half cup of brandy. Dredge well with 
flour, one pound of raisins, one pound 
of currants and one-quarter pound of 
shredded citron, and mix thoroughly 
into the batter. Pack in greased molds 
and boil steadily five hours, never al- 
lowing the water to get below the boil- 
ing point. The pudding may be made 
weeks before it is to be eaten. Boil for 
half an hour just before serving. W. W. 


Cranberry Puffs 


Sift two cups of flour with three tea- 
spoons of baking powder and one-half 
teaspoon of salt. Cream the butter into 
this. Beat one egg until thick, add one 
eup of milk or cream, the sifted flour 
mixture and one cup of cranberries. 
Fill buttered cups half full and steam 
one hour. 


Sauce for Puffs 


Boil two eups sugar and one-half cup 
of water five minutes. Add one cup of 
‘thin cranberry juice and let boil again. 
Thieken with one teaspoon of corn- 
starch. Cook ten minutes. Add one 
teaspoon each of lemon extract and 
melted butter. F. 


Cocoanut Pudding 

Grate the meat of a cocoanut. Sepa- 
‘rate eight eggs, reserving three of the 
twhites for the meringue. Beat the re- 
maining yolks and whites thoroughly, 


add to them one-half pound of sugar, 
add the cocoanut, stir all well together, 
and bake in an ordinary pudding dish in 
a very quick oven. When this is nearly 
done, spread the meringue, made from 
the three whites, beaten with five table- 
spoons of sugar, over the top and put 
back for a few moments until it is a 
light brown. This pudding has a great 
reputation in St Kilts, from whence it 
came. 


Virginia Apple Toddy 


Bake tart apples until nearly tender, 
then place them in an earthenware bak- 
ing dish, season them with any desired 
spices and sugar, and cover them with 
brandy. Bake slowly for two hours. It 
will not take a great amount of brandy 
and this so evaporates in the long cook- 
ing as to leave no evil consequences, but 
only a delicious flavor. Linda Hull 
Larned. 


Fruit Ice Cream 


Mash one can of apricots through a 
sieve, add the juice of two oranges, one 
lemon, one teaspoon cf vanilla, one table- 
spoon of maraschino and one cup of 
cream. Add two small sponge cakes or a 
slice of rich cake finely crumbled and 
one tablespoon of sugar. Beat all to- 
gether and freeze. Serve in glasses gar- 
nished with the maraschino cherries. If 
condensed cream be used, one-half cup 
will be sufficient. Omit the sugar unless 
an unsweetened variety be used. C. A. F. 


Nor Att the dishes mentioned among 
the menus ean be published as recipes 
each month. Many of them will be 
found in previous issues of the maga- 
zine, in the Everyday Cook Book, or in 
any reliable cook book. The magazine 
will furnish recipes for any special 
dishes desired by subscribers, provided 
each request be accompanied by a 
stamped envelope. Address all such let- 
ters to the Culinary Editor. 


Preservep Orance Peet, chopped and 
added to plain cake imparts a delicious 
flavor. I use half a cup of chopped peel 
for a two egg cake. W. S. R. 
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Warming Up a Roast 
By F. 

This is not intended for the house- 
keeper of a large family nor of a me- 
dium-sized family, nor of a rich house- 
hold which can eat its cold roast or leave 
it but for her who serves a small, im- 
pecunious, fastidious family, who like a 
large roast to begin with, but must eat 
it warmed up to the bitter end, and who 
dislike hash and will not tolerate cot- 
tage pie. Having catered for some years 
to such a family as this, I have learned, 
with regard to cold iamb, mutton or beef, 
where my best resources lie. Either can 
be made to pass muster three times as 
the staple of the simple meal which we 
eall dinner. Each time the meat will 


go a long way, each time be relished, and 
any that is left for next day’s luncheon 


will be welcome. 
Spaghetti Stew 

Cut cold roast meat into small slices; 
to a pint of sliced meat take a cup of 
broken, uncooked spaghetti, one-half cup 
of gravy from the roast, a cup of canned 
tomatoes or two small fresh tomatoes, 
one medium sized onion and a dozen 
whole cloves. Cover the meat with cold 
water, add the onion, sliced, season with 
salt and pepper and simmer till tender, 
one or two hours. Then add gravy, spa- 
ghetti, tomatoes and cloves, simmer half 
an hour longer, and thicken if liked with 
a flour and water paste. 


Meat Croquettes 


One and one-half cups of cold meat 
chopped fine, one-half cup of minced 
fresh celery, two hard cooked eggs 
chopped fine, two tablespoons of gravy. 
Mix all together, bind with half a cup, 
or less, of thick white sauce made with 
milk, and season to taste with salt, pep- 
per and a dash of Worcestershire. Make 
into croquettes, egg and crumb them and 
fry in hot, deep fat. 

“Red Hot” 

This is quick of preparation and calls 

for tender, juicy meat. It is a good 


chafing-dish recipe. Mix well one table- 
spoon of Worcestershire sauce, one table- 


spoon of tomato catsup, one-half tea- 
spoon of made mustard, half a cup of 
gravy from roast, half a cup of hot water, 
and salt and cayenne pepper to taste. 
Cook a tablespoon of flour in one of but- 
ter and add the above mixture slowly to 
make a thick sauce. Then add one pint 
of cold meat diced or cut in thin slices, 
and let the whole stand without boiling 
until the meat is heated through. Pour 
over triangles of hot buttered toast. 


Scandinavian Rosettes 
By Alison Bent 


Even though the Scandinavian house- 
wife does have to get up five meals a 
day, she seems to have time between 
times to think up some very tempting 
dishes, for the cultured Scandinavians, 
be it known, are good cooks. 

Or perhaps it is a case where neces- 
sity is the mother of invention. The 
American provider has to rack her 
brains to provide a sufficient variety 
for three meals a day. What would she 
do if her household demanded two more? 
These observations are inspired by the 
delicate taste, still lingering, of, I don’t 
care to say how many, Scandinavian 
rosettes. These are quite simple to 
make, and inexpensive as well. 

The necessary tools are a pan of lard 
or oil, a set of rosette irons, and a bowl 
of batter. The irons consist of two 
separate castings, for sake of variety in 
design, and a bent wire handle. Im- 
merse the casting in the boiling fat to 
make it hot, then gently lower it about 
three-fourths its depth into the batter. 
A thin film of batter adheres to the hot 
iron and this is immediately immersed 
in the hot oil. In a few seconds’ time 
it is ready to be transferred to a drip- 
ping pan, sprinkled with powdered 
sugar, and served while hot and crisp. 

The batter may be made in a variety 
of ways, a good recipe being the follow- 
ing: Mix and sift together a cup ae 
a half of flour, a quarter of a cup 
sugar, an eighth of a teaspoon of cin- 
namon and a few grains of salt. Bea 
two eggs without separating, add hal 
a cup of milk, and stir gradually intéd 
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Frying rosettes. 
Theiron is inverted 
to allow the oil 

to drain 


the flour mixture. Beat thoroughly to 
make a smooth batter, and add gradu- 
ally half a cup of milk, more or less, to 
make a thin batter. The batter should 
be quite thin, the amount of milk re- 
quired depending upon the thickening 
quality of the flour. Cover the batter 
closely and stand aside in a cold place 
for at least an hour before using; sev- 
eral hours or over night will not hurt. 

The rosettes make a dainty basis for 
oyster patties, in which case the sugar 
should be omitted from the recipe. 
They are also delicious served with as- 
paragus, the asparagus being placed on 
the rosettes: and covered with a thick 
cream sauce, topped with whites of hard 
cooked eggs pressed through a potato 
ricer, followed by the riced yolks of the 
eggs, and garnished with chopped pars- 
ley. Fried sliced apples may also be 
served on the rosettes. 

Fruit preserve sandwiches may be 
made the same way, using orange mar- 


Decorating 
rosettes with 
whipped cream 


Rosettes ready 
for the filling 


malade, chopped preserved ginger, or 
other fruits. These are only a few of 
the ways in which the Scandinavieu 
rosettes may be used. They are accept- 
able at luncheons, afternoon teas, or 
Sunday night suppers, and a welcome 
addition at breakfast. 


Old Friends with Variations 


Baked Squash 

The squash is first serubbed clean, 
then a slice is cut from one end so that 
it may stand securely. It is then put in 
the oven and baked until tender, but not 
soft. It will usually take about half an 
hour. Cool until it can be easily 
handled. Cut off the top and scoop out 
the inside, leaving but the shell. Cut the 
squash pulp into small pieces and mix 
with a rich cream sauce, then return 
to shell in layers. Sprinkle each layer 
with Parmesan or dry Edam cheese and 
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bits of butter. Cover the top with bread 
crumbs, mixed cheese and butter, and 


brown in the oven just before serving. 
Linda Hull Larned. 


Banana Entrees 


Cut raw bananas into halves crosswise, 
dip in egg, then in crumbs, then in egg 
and crumbs again and fry in deep fat like 
a croquette. Serve hot with the meat 
course. Fry bananas cut in_ halves 
lengthwise in equal parts of olive oil 
and butter. Serve hot. Both ways are 
delicious. For the first breakfast course 
place several good sized lumps of butter 
in a baking tin. Cut the bananas in 
halves lengthwise and bake for five min- 
utes. Just before sending to table 
squeeze lemon juice over them and 
sprinkle lightly with powdered sugar. 
Eat hot with or without cream. 
M. C. D. 


Who Wants to Discuss Cookery ? 


In view of the interest manifested in 
our daily menus, the menu recipes and 
the other material bearing upon the food 
supply of the home, the Culinary Editor 
is planning a little journey, or a num- 
ber of little journeys, that she may con- 
fer personally with subscribers, discuss- 
ing with them the menus and their work- 
ing out, the purchase of supplies, the 
methods of cooking, and so on. She will 
go out as a learner, quite as much as in 
her capacity of teacher, looking eagerly 
for suggestion and criticism and prom- 
ising to do her best to render an equiv- 
alent in answering questions and giving 
such actual working assistance as she 
may. She-will be glad to go right into 
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A Christmas table, decorated as described on Page 540 


the kitchen and work with subscribers. 

Goop HouseKEEPING would like to hear 
at once from any and all subscribers in 
New England and New York state who 
would enjoy a social call from its Culi- 
nary Editor for an exchange of ideas— 
perhaps later on she will have time to 
get farther west and south than New 
York state. She may find favorite reci- 
pes for which she will be able to pay a 
good price. Little visits of this kind 
cannot fail to be of material value. 

The Culinary Editor is a practical 
housekeeper, has received a thorough 
training in domestic science, has 
planned the menus and purchased the 
food supplies of a hospital, and knows 
the hygienic side of the problem of 
catering to the family. She wants to 
be in touch with our subscribers, to 
know what they want, and will try to 
inelude in her trip or trips such friends 
as send their addresses to her at this office. 


Tue Worst Raitroap Restaurant, for 
the discovery of which we offered a prize, 
has not been surely found. But four 
entries were received in this contest, men- 
tioning restaurants in Virginia, Arkan- 
sas, New Mexico and California, respec- 
sively. The prize will not be awarded. 
Eight letters were received commending 
certain restaurants situated respectively 
at Galveston, Texas; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Chattanooga, Tennessee (two 
letters praise this one); Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Middletown, New York; 
St Albans, Vermont; Wolfeborough 
Junction, New Hampshire. The replies 
are not numerous enough in this instance 
to warrant a prize award. 
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The Good ~~ “themed is a poultry 
ncier 


While the active little body is grow- 
ing big and strong,-the equally active 
little brain, free from the false stimula- 
tion of undue excitement, is. keeping pace 
in development. ‘Theodore’s delight in 
books and pictures is unceasing, and he 
never forgets what he has once seen or 
been told. 

Next month Theodore will enter his 
fifth year. 


My husband has the habit of coming 
in at any time of day and saying: “I am 
going to such-a-place in about fifteen 
minutes and the children can go if you 
can get them ready.” This is the way I 
do it: in one drawer I keep a full set 
of clean clothes for each of the three 
children all ready to jump into, a waist 
with drawers, elastics and skirt all fas- 
tened on it, stockings and shoes. It takes 
no time to slip off their clothes and slip 
on the clean set and no tags are hanging 


Theodore Almost Four 


Theodore, the Goop HouseKEEPING 
boy, whose progress has been noted 
and pictured in our pages since he 
was three weeks old, is now .an out- 
door boy, brown of leg and plump of 
face. All the summer and fall he 
played in the sunshine, making friends 
with the birds and the flowers and 
filling his lungs with the pure air, 
for know you that Theodore is now a 
country laddie. 

Theodore’s new home is on the edge 
of a beautiful village, his parents be- 
lieving that in the purity of country 
air, the freedom of green fields, and 
the quiet restfulness of surroundings, 
he can best secure the one founda- 
tion for large achievement—rugged 
health. 

All the life of the country is of in- 
terest to this little man of three years 
and eleven months. A corner of the 
garden was all his own the past sum- 
mer, and there he delved and planted 
and watched things grow to his heart's 
content. And the hens—we mustn’t for- 
get the hens, for Master Theodore never 
does. Ile delights to feed them and 
jealously he watches for every tail or 
wing feather that may be dropped, for 
by and by when he gets engugh they 
are to be made into an Indian war bon- 
net. Nor can we forget the kitty, who 
must have her picture taken, for she is 
his constant playmate. 


Theodore and his pussy 


that have been overlooked in the hurry. 
W. A. G. 


Tue Prize offered in our September is- 
sue for the first correct guess of the ad- 
vertisements in which had appeared the 
faces of the young women there pictured, 
has been awarded Mrs H. L. Robinson, 
Massachusetts. No guess was absolutely 
correct, as some of the faces had not 
thus appeared; Mrs Robinson’s list came 
the nearest. 
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Homemade Candle 


By C. 


AHETHER you are 
® building a new house, 
\ remodeling an old 
YA one, or just adapting 
=) yourself to existing 
conditions, the prob- 
lem of illumination 
of the home thrusts itself in the fore- 
ground of your attention. After satis- 
fying the practical demand that you have 
sufficient light, your next consideration 
should be that your lighting fixtures be 
suited to their surroundings. so far as 
possible in color, design and general util- 
ity. If your esthetic interest urges you 
on a step farther, you will study to have 
the lighting of your home create a defi- 
nite atmosphere. If you are sensitive to 
the details of interior decoration, you 
can modify the illumination of a house, 
till almost any effect is secured, be it 
mellow and soothing, or brilliant and 
stimulating. 
Never before has there been such a 
gratifying improvement as of late in 
lumps and lighting fixtures. The an- 


Figure 1. 


Lotus leaf electric lamp. 
executed by Mr H. G. Cleavelan 


Designed and 


and Lamp Shades 


M. 


nual crop of department store atrocities 
in flower-decorated shades and cheap 
metal-trimmed bases continues abun- 
dant. But the buying public is demand- 
ing better made, better designed lamps 
and shades. Already shades bedecked 
with paper chrysanthemums are disap- 
pearing to the limbo of things useless 
and inappropriate. Certainly it is time, 
for such “millinery” effects never had 
any excuse for being. The trying top 
light of the ugly metal chandelier is 
still too familiar in old houses, but a 
more enlightened taste has welcomed the 
system of lighting a room from the side 
walls, a gain both hygienic and esthetic. 

In the work of many of the crafts- 
men who are designers and makers of 
lamps and candles, we find a reflection of 
the better public taste and also a sugges- 
tive guide to the education of that taste. 
Your architect will see to it that you 
have arrangements for enough light, but 
for the lamp which is individual, the 
candlestick which has grace, or the lan- 
tern with distinction, seek the craftsman. 

The shades, candlesticks, lamp 
and lanterns in the accompanying 
illustrations, which were made by 
members of the Boston Society of 
Arts and Crafts and exhibited dur- 
ing the year, hint at some of the 
really excellent, yet novel work 
which is available for those whose 
fingers are trained to work with 
deftness as a craftsman, as well as 
for those who admire an object be- 
eause it is beautiful. These same 
handicraft’ workers employ almost 
every conceivable material in mak- 
ing these lighting fixtures—brass, 
pewter, bronze, silver, copper, iron, 
glass, pottery, porcelain, textiles 
and paper. 

Most devices for holding oil or 
eandles are so ancient that one 
makes no effort to trace their begin- 
nings. But the new incandescent 
lights which are common in city and 
country homes today are so compar- 
atively new, within a few years, that 
one can readily account for the in- 
flux of attractive, new designs for 
elect#ic lamps, which appear as an- 
other expression of this awakened 
interest in lamps. These compact 
wire loops in their glass casing in- 
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CANDLE AND 


Figure 2. Brass shade, designed by Miss Mary 
by Seth Ep 


vite the ingenuity of the designer for 
their adornment, for he is not hampered 
by an unsightly chimney and the bulb 
itself is readily adjustable to any angle. 
The lamp for an electric light shown 
in Figure 1 is the work of a craftsman, 
H. G. Cleaveland. Beneath the deti- 
eately veined lotus leaf, supported by 
twisted stem, two small, pear-shaped 
bulbs are concealed. The !amp is 
wrought from copper, treated to a chem- 
ical bath so that it resemb’es a lovely 
green-bronze. 
Many of these elec- 
trie lamps which 
require no heavy 
base to contain oil, 
allow such play of 
fancy that they 
are infre- 
quently top-heavy, 
ill-propor tioned 
and too fantastic. 
But this dignified 
piece of craftsman- 
ship escapes any 
such stigma. 
Though the po- 
sition of any light 
is always impor- 
tant the real charm 
of a room you will 
often find focused 
upon the shading 
of that light. Here 
is the decorator’s 
opportunity to 


LAMP SHADES 


line and color. The 
pagoda-like shade 
of painted Japan- 
ese paper or grass 
cloth is exceed- 
ingly popular with 
people of discrimi- 
nating artistic 
feeling but the pos- 
sibilities for lamp 
shades are legion. 
The brass shade 
(Figure 2) made 
at the Handicraft 
shop in Wellesley 
Hills, Massachu- 
setts, has the pat- 
tern chiseled from 
a sheet of ham- 
mered brass, with 
a backing of green 
Japanese paper. 
Such a shade is 
most satisfactory with a Benares brass 
bowl or some unglazed pottery jar, 
dull in tone and not too ornate. One 
may note as a very practical advan- 
tage of these metal shades that they 
throw the heat down instead of allow- 
ing it to radiate through the shade. 
Thus some of the discomfort which 
comes from sitting beside a lamp 
with the heating capacity of a small 


C. Knight and executed 


stove is eliminated. Such a shade is © 


particularly well-placed in a_ library, 


Figure 3. Lamp shade, designed and executed by Miss Bmma T. Bush 
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Figure 4. Paul Revere 


lantern, designed and 


executed by Miss Amy 
Coburn 


living room or den 
where its substan- 
tial material and 
severity of work- 
manship would be 
telling. 

Figure 3 is a de- 
cided contrast in 
material and sta- 
bility, yet it has a 
pleasing novelty of 
its own and belongs 
in a reception 
room, boudoir or 
drawing room, in 
which daintiness 
and delicacy of de- 
sign count for 
more than hard 
usage. The idea 
of the shade is 
English in its ori- 
gin but the design 
is by Miss Emma 


T. Bush. From a thin white cardboard 
she has cut the pattern with a sharp 
penknife. A backing of green paper 
gives an agreeable tinge of color, which 
also emphasizes the rosette blossoms not 
unlike Irish crochet lace in appearance. 
The shade is fairly substantial and cer- 
tainly unique. 

Lanterns, like Heppelwhite chairs, 
tobies and pewter porringers, conjure 
up an ever-fascinating past and lend the 
charm of vague, uncertain light and 
mystery wherever they are placed. 
Chosen intelligently and hung with a 
sense of the fitness of things, they may 
be a delight. The swinging oriental 
lanterns of iron or brass fretwork, 
gayly bejeweled, which g'eam alluringly 
in a dark corner, are familiar enough, 
but the Paul Revere lanterns are less 
common. This simply constructed lan- 
tern shown in Figure 4, whose name re- 
calls a vivid and dramatic page of co!o- 
nial history, is the work of Miss Amy 
Coburn. The foundation material is 
sheet brass, through which is punched 
a design of Queen Anne’s lace. A 
lighted candle placed within the lantern 
filters a soft radiance through the myriad 
apertures of the design. 

The fine, severe lines of the lantern 
shown in Figure 5 would label it as a 
craftsman’s work wherever it was hung. 
Mr G. Wilkes has chemically treated this 


Figure 6. Carved candlesticks, Cogaeet and executed by Miss Martha 
age 
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copper lantern so that it has the ap- 
pearance of a clouding of green 
bronze. The stained glass panels are 
an opalescent yellow which transmit 
a mellow light. Every detail of the 
lantern makes for strength, simplicity 
and utility. ' 
The crudities and glaring defects 
of almost any room will yield to the 
magic spell of candlelight. In qual- 
ity and charm of tone, no other arti- 
ficial light approaches it. Though 
candlesticks of every description have 
played a part in pagan and sacred re- 
ligion, in art and domestic life, new 
models are ever welcome. The group 
of gilded candlesticks (Figure 6) 
were carved by Miss Martha Page, 
who was also one of the first women 
in this country to carve frames. Al- 
most none of the fascinating Italian 
work like those candlesticks is seen 
on this side of the water. The use of 
wood as a basic material gives a pli- 
ability to the modeling, which, though 
sufficiently clean-cut, has a grace 
foreign to hard metal. Even the gild- 
ing is so skillful that you have a vari- 
ety of tones of gold, modulated by the 
texture of the wood somewhat, in- 
stead of a gleaming unbroken surface. 
Shifting fashions in lamps and light- 
ing fixtures, as in every other detail of 
household furnishing, are inevitable. 
But in the objects made by some of these 
modern craftsmen, use and beauty are 
so wedded that much of their work, even 
though novel, is not ephemeral. The 


Figure Lantern, designed and executed | y 
Mr G. Wilkes 


manufacturers have already learned that 
a more exacting public protests against 
lamps and other objects for illumina- 


tion which are awkward in line and rap- © 


idly made of cheap material. This same 
public has turned gratefully to the hand- 
icraft workers, whose ideal at least, is 
to make every object expressive of its use. 


A Good Basting 


By Klinker 


OTHER had just secured a pew 
cook, who was not only new to us, 

but to the country, and, as we 
afterward surmised, was new at cooking. 
We were to have turkey for dinner, 
and as mother had to do a little shop- 
ping she left orders with the cook, Nel- 
lie, just what to get ready for dinner. 
Mother was a pretty good cook herself, 
so it was natural for her to caution Nel- 
lie in regard to how she wanted some 
things done. One point especially was 
that she mustn’t forget to baste the tur- 
key often, after it began to get brown. 
The shopping finished, mother went 
at once to the kitchen. She found the 
cook sitting on the floor, the oven door 


wide open, the slightly browned turkey 
in the pan, halfway out the door, and 
poor Nellie, with a large darning needle 
in her hand, threaded with string, sew- 
ing up the side of the turkey and burn- 
ing her hands and fingers so that tears 
were running down her cheeks. 

Mother was speechless with amaze- 
ment. Then the humor of the situation 
dawned upon her and she burst out 
laughing. . Finally composing herself, 
she asked the cook what she was doing, 
and for an answer poor Nellie burst ottt 
erying. She was bespattered with grease, 
her hands: were burned so badly that the 
fingers and palms were almost two great 
blisters. 
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Figu L. Jumper waist to be worn with 
= ta lorad coat and skirt 


Some “Jumper” Waists 


Figure 7L. Design for embroidcred net waist 


By Linda Hull Larned 


HERE is no gainsaying the fact that 
the jumper waist is the fad of the 
present season. Be it known to all 

who are not familiar with the name that 
the jumper waist is some kind of a skel- 
eton “body” to be worn over the lingerie 
waist or over a plastron and cuffs of lace 
or embroidery. 

The jumper waist of the moment is 
fashioned in most becoming style and of 
dainty material. It is usually a contin- 
uation of the gown, but a recent novelty 
is the jumper made of linen or batiste, 
heavily embroidered, to be worn over the 
lace or embroidered waist with the tailor- 
made skirt and coat. The prettiest 
model (Figure 5 L) is a “V” shaped 
neck with short sleeves. 

This model is also used for evening 
gowns for the college girl or boarding 
school miss. It is then made of batiste 
or silk mull, in light color. When the 
princess style is unbecoming a belt of 
the same material connects the jumper 
and the skirt, which is trimmed with 
bands of embroidery to match. These 
frocks are often embroidered in color to 
match the material, the leaves outlined 


with white and a touch of contrasting 
color in the Mowers. The neck.piece and 


Figure 6 L. Motifs for embroidered costume 
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elbow sleeves of the waist to be worn 
with these frocks should be of fine lace. 

For a matron a design in golden 
brown velvet has been ordered from the 
workshop whence the patterns come, and 
it is to be a creation indeed. The skirt 
and jumper are to be embroidered in 
golden brown silk to match the cos- 
tume, outlined with fine gold thread in 
stem stitch. There is a large motif 
(Figure 6 L) on the front of the skirt, 
with smaller motifs on the jumper and 
on other portions of the skirt. The 
jumper waist for this is cut round in 
the neck with sleeves to the elbow. ‘The 
under waist to be worn with this is of 
cream net embroidered with filo in the 
pastel shades (Figure 7 L). The secret 
of doing embroidery on net is simple 
enough after it is once revealed. The 
pattern is stamped on muslin, which is 
then basted to the under side of the 
net and when finished the muslin is cut 
out, 

A costume of gray chiffon cloth is in 
a similar pattern, outlined with silver 
thread. The waist to be worn with this 
is of white net embroidered in white 
mercerized cotton, with a dainty finish of 
plaited net on neck and sleeves. The 
plaiting is turned back in a hem, then 
buttonholed and the hem cut out on 
under side. This waist may be easily 
laundered at home, while the one em- 
broidered in filo must be sent to the 
cleaner. 

All of this sounds very extravagant but 
the woman who possesses plenty of time 
and patience may achieve one of these 
resplendent creations at far less expense 
than would otherwise be entailed. 

A stamped pattern of either of these 
designs, to be traced or transferred, will 
be furnished at 60 cents, perforations 
85 cents. Address Pattern Department, 
Goop Springfield, Mass. 
Send postal note, money order or check; 
never send cash. Patterns must be or- 
dered by number in every instance. 


Hints on Pressing 
By 0. C. Cc, 


Where the home dressmaker often fails 
is in omitting the thorough pressing 
which gives the finishing touch to a 
garment. Perfect pressing is a large 
part of the tailor’s art, and only an ex- 
pert can attain such results. But even 
the amateur can increase greatly the suc- 
cess of her work by the proper use of the 
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flatiron. Here are a few hints which 
may prove helpful. 

Seams should be pressed open on the 
wrong side, after being slightly damp- 
ened with a sponge or cloth, but most 
other pressing is better done on the right 
side of the garment. If the material is 
silk, lay over it a piece of dry cheese- 


cloth; if wool, wring the cheesecloth out | 


of warm water. Use a very hot iron, 


and firm pressure. Always remove the | 


iron before the cloth has stopped steam- | 
ing, otherwise there will be shiny streaks | 
on the goods. The steam raises the nap 
again, Press the tucks and plaits of a 
waist before stitching the parts of the 
waist together. In pressing sleeves, a) 
waist when put together, and especially 
a jacket, a tailor’s cushion is of great — 
assistance. This is made of two circles 
eight or ten inches in diameter, of stout 


cloth, stitched together near the edges | 


and stuffed very hard with bran or saw- 
dust. Fill the cushion through a small 
space left in the side and hang up over 
night by a large safetypin fastened in 
the edge where it is open. In the morn- 
ing crowd in more sawdust, and sew up. 
The seams and plaits of a skirt should be 
pressed before trying on for the adjust- 
ing of the length. When the skirt is 
complete, press again throughout, giving 
special attention to the bottom. If plaits 
are stitched part way down, say to the 
knees, and left open below,. carefully 
baste in place from where the stitching 
ends to the bottom of the skirt, and leave 
the basting in till the pressing is done 
and the skirt perfectly dry. 


In Maxine Skirts two serious difficul- 
ties are frequently encountered. One 
often sees skirts where the seams run 
in a bias line from the hips backward to 
the belt, or where the fullness at the bot- 
tom of the skirt hangs more to the 
front than anywhere else, especially on 
stout figures. To overcome the first fault 
the seams should all be taken up at the 
belt line and run gradually out. ‘The 
remedy for the second is to raise up 
the skirt on each side and in the back 
until the front hangs properly, afterward 
cutting off at the top and fitting the 
seams. Annie L. L. 


tur in net curtains with 
single crochet stitch, using a very fine 
cotton and hook. If this is neatly done 
before laundering the curtains, the 
mended places can hardly be detected. 
A. J. D 
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Cluny bureau scarf, showing method of basting braid. No 67 


Bureau or Sideboard Covers 


By M. Alison Muir 


The illustrations show three ornate 
and useful linen covers, two of which 
are edged with lace, while the third is 
worked in solid and eyelet embroidery. 
Suitable for bureau, dressing table or 
sideboard these coverings have the ad- 
vantage of durability, being made of 
linen and of linen braids. As a conse- 
quence they launder well, a fact not to 
be ignored by the good housekeeper. 

Each design is so arranged as to ad- 


Design for embroidered 
cover. No 69 


mit of making covers of different lengths 
and widths. The edging of No 67 is 
made of the popular Cluny lace braids. 
The illustration shows the cover half fin- 
ished, as well as the method of basting 
the braid on the working pattern. The 
inserted medallion on each end is effec- 
tive. Cost of materials, including braid 
and pattern for size shown (20x44), is 
$2.50. Linen 75 cents extra. Pattern 
65 cents. . 

No 68 is a simple design for Batten- 
berg or Renaissance braids. Cost of 
materials including braid, rings, thread 


Battenberg dresser 
scarf. o 68 
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Mabel 


for size shown (20x44) 
tPattern 65 


and pattern 
$2.25. Linen 75 cents. 
cents. 

A pretiy design for embroidering is 
shown in No 69. Stamped on good qual- 
ity linen in size 20x45 the cost is $1.75. 
Size 20xé0, price $1.50. 

Address all orders, strictly by num- 
ber and name of designer, to Pattern De- 
partment, Goon Spring- 
field, Mass. Do not send cash nor 
stamps, but money order, postal note or 


check. 
A Word Concerning Fads 


“Tf it isn’t tennis it’s nature study and 
if it isn’t nature study it’s health cul- 
ture.” Strange that the crank should 
have given away the answer so easily— 
yet it does not seem possible that the 
husband of Pauline should be altogether 
a erank. 

At any rate in the story with the above 
title, published in our September num- 
ber, the appetizing description of the 
breakfast referred to the American Cer- 
eal Company’s advertisement of Quaker 
Rice. We offered a cash prize of Five 
Dollars for the first correct answer; for 
the second and third prizes merchandise 
to the amount of Three Dollars and Two 
Dollars respectively, to be selected from 
some advertiser in that issue. The 
awards have been made as follows: Mrs 
Joy A. Gove, Missouri; Amy Leaven- 


Baby’s bootees, designed expressly for Good Housekeeping readers. 
with a slipper stitch sole, and dainty ruche edge to the top. 


worth Hillman, 
Withee, TIlinois. 

In the advertising section of this issue 
appears the interesting story “Almost a 
Tragedy,” together with the conditions 
of entering our monthly contest. 


New York; 


Booxs—Pride and Prejudice, a play 
founded on Jane Austen’s novel of this 
title, has been written by Mrs Steele 
Mackaye, and has been brought out by 
Duffield & Co of New York in a pretty 
covered book at $1.25. The same house 
publishes a beautiful edition of ‘The 
Jessamy Bride, by F. Frankfort Moore, at 
$2, postage 16 cents extra. This edition 
of a favorite novel has many color illus- 
trations by C. Allan Gilbert. Still an- 
other volume from Duffield is a Mother 
Goose with splendid pictures in color by 
Harry L. Smith. This sells at 75 cents. 
Little Nemo in Slumberland, by Winsor 
McCay, with its big pictures in color, 
will be enjoyed by the children, though 
it savors strongly of the Sunday supple- 
ment. 

The Golden Goblin is a very hand- 
some book for children. wherein George 
F. Kerr, pleasantly known to our read- 
ers, provides the many spirited drawings 
for Curtis Dunham’s fantasy based upon 
The Flying Dutchman. The book is 
adapted, we should say, to children six 
to ten years of age. Bobbs-Merrill Co, 
publishers. 


Made 
A ribbon is 


caught at the top of the heel, brought around the ankles and through the top 
of the front, and there tied ina bow. Directions for making these a9 hoe 


being too long for 


ublication in the Magazine, will be sent on receipt o 


ten cents, addressed to our Pattern Department. 
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Drawn by Manche Letcher 


own of ohiffon broadoloth 
with fancy braid, Yoke and collar 
white lace, bands in th 
shades; whools on skirt 
hn soutache braid, 
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Vringess gown of crepe de chine, with 
lace yoko and triinmed pipinge of mousse 
line satin, The yoke Is outlined with 
girdle of thesame Lace used also 
in the bottom of tho akirt, with modal 
lions net in above, 
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is 


Louis Quinze for middle e. 


Lace panels and flounces of lace with in- 
sertion of same above the flounce. Gird 
revers and cuffs of mousseline satin, 

tha and jabot of lace, 
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Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
WY 
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For 


One of the new evening wraps of soft 
silk with velvet ribbons; shirred around 
the neck, ribbons being threaded through, 
ending in loops, thus giving a cape effect. 
Collar of same velvet, cuffs trimmed 
with lace. 
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Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 
| Calling gown of chiffon broadcloth. Black lace 


vy fancy 


Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 
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with embroidered bands of the cloth. Hea 


braid may be substituted. 
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ENDING lace to a cleaner 

is not altogether satisfac- 
tory. It will probably 
look very well for the first 
time, but if it is delicate 
lace the threads will soon 
show signs of wear, while 
cleaners often ruin the lace in removing 
stains. The most satisfactory method is 
washing and if it is to be done well, do 
it yourself. 

The first thing is to make some soap 
jelly, by melting any good yellow soap 
in water over a fire until liquid. When 
cold this will form a jelly and should 
be molded in small jars for use at vari- 
ous times as required. There are two rea- 
sons for the use of soap jelly. It saves 
the rubbing of the soap on the lace, which 
tends to destroy the fibers, and it also 
removes the surplus alkali used in the 
manufacture of the soap, which, in the 
ease of old and valuable lace, might pos- 
sibly prove injurious. 

The first process is “steeping,” an im- 
portant part of lace washing designed 
to loosen the dirt. Make a lather by 
pouring a little of the dissolved soap into 
lukewarm water and steep the lace for 
several hours. If the lace is badly soiled 
the water may be frequently changed. 
When thoroughly steeped in this man- 
ner very little actual washing will be nec- 
essary and in some cases none at all. 

If the lace is very much stained 
through age or other causes, the stains 
should be removed before washing. Ex- 
treme measures such as the use of salts 
of lemon and chloride of lime should 
on no account be resorted to, even with 
the strongest lace. If, after much steep- 
img the stains still remain, soak in borax 
water made by dissolving a piece of 
lump borax in about one-half pint of 
boiling water; allow it to cool a little 
before using. If this does not avail, an 
almost infallible remedy and one which 
will not hurt the most delicate of fab- 
ries is stewing in milk. Place the lace 
in a jar and cover with milk, then set 
the jar in a saucepan of water, after the 
manner of cooking beef tea. An hour or 
two is usually sufficient. The water in 
the saucepan will boil, but not so the 
milk. By allowing the milk to boil, the 
stains would be more firmly fixed than 
ever. This method will be found to 


The Washing of Laces 


By Edith M. Pegg 


bleach the lace. The writer remembers 
on one occasion a lady bringing a beauti- 
ful piece of old Brussels lace to a laun- 
dry school; this particular piece had 
been lying on a fan for 20 years, and 
was so soiled that it could not be used. 
The fan had marked the lace with dark 
brown stripes and all ordinary methods 
failed to remove the stains. It was 
treated with the hot milk and came out 
looking as white as snow and not in- 
jured in the least. 

After the stains have been removed 
the lace should be gently squeezed 
through warm, soapy water, but on no 
account rubbed. Use a second water if 
necessary. Here again care is required, 
particularly with old lace; the best plan 
is to sew it onto a piece of flannel. This 
protects it and prevents any tearing. 
After the soapy water, rinse in clear 
cold hard water. This helps in making 
it a good color. 

Stiffening depends entirely upon the 
quality of the lace. Handmade lace re- 
quires only very slight stiffening, or the 
beauty will be spoiled and the threads be 
in danger of breaking. The better qual- 
ity the lace, the thinner will be the 
starch required. Common lace requires 
rather thicker starch, or it will be very 
limp after a single laundering. As a 
rule one tablespoonful of cooked starch 
to about one pint of cold water will be 
found sufficient, making it thicker or 
thinner as required. Rice water and 
sugar water may also be used for stiffen- 
ing, but they. are not so successful as 
starch. 

If the lace be white a little tinge of 
blue should be added to the starch, if 
cream, make a little strong coffee, strain 
and add to the starch. After starching 
roll up the lace in a clean towel and pass 
through a wringer to squeeze as much 
moisture out as possible. 

Now comes the most important part 
of all—the pressing of the lace. This 
requires the utmost care. Lace is never 
improved by ironing it while it is wet, 
but if it is wanted quickly, or the time 
for working is limited, it should be 
placed right side downward on a pad of 
flannel and covered with a piece of mus- 
lin to keep the iron from touching the 
lace. This will prevent the lace having 
a shiny appearance and also keep it from 
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sticking to the iron, which often causes 
it to tear. 

A better plan, however, than ironing 
it, is to pin it onto an ironing table or 
a skirt board. First make the table 
cover firm by sewing tapes to each corner 
of the blanket and ironing sheet and ty- 
ing firmly to the table legs. Then place 
the lace with the right side to the iron- 
ing sheet and pin each point of the lace 
onto the table, taking care that in the 
ease of lace collars or lace handkerchiefs 
the proper shape is preserved, because 
as the lace is pinned, so it will be when 
dry. Stretch as much as possible with- 
out straining. This method will in no 
way injure the most valuable lace and 
the pins do not leave any mark. Leave 
until quite dry. Lace handkerchiefs 
and cake doilies should have their cen- 
ters ironed immediately after pinning 
them down while still wet, or they will 
present a rough dry appearance. 

When quite dry, take out the pins, 
gently pull the points into shape, and 
place face downwards on a flannel pad; 


cover with a piece of muslin and iron 
with a warm iron. 

For those who possess a punching iron, 
the lace may be further beautified. This 
is a small instrument with a handle 
about the size of a bradawl, holding a 
brass rod about one-haif inch thick and 
2 or 3 inches long, with a ball of brass 
at the end about the size of a hatpin 
head. A thin round plate of brass is 
fastened immediately beneath the handle 
to prevent the wood from scorching when 
heating and to protect the hand. These 
are not expensive and any tool dealer 
would supply one for a small sum. 

The use of this iron is very simple. 
The ball at the end is first heated in the 
gas or fire, care being taken to try the 
iron on a cloth before using, so as not to 
scorch the lace and also to clean it. 
Then with the lace placed wrong side 
uppermost on a flannel pad, force the 
iron into the patterns of leaves or flowers 
or any other design that may be on the 
lace. This will throw up the pattern 
from the foundation and the appearance 
will be much improved. 


The Treatment of Burns 


ARGE superficial burns are more 
dangerous than small deep ones, un- 
less the latter are over a vital organ. 

As a rule, the amount of skin destruction 

measures the danger. Children succumb 

more readily to burns than adults, while 
women are more sensitive to them than 
men. 

Prompiness of treatment has much in- 
influence on the outcome. Burns upon 
the abdomen give the highest mortality. 

In few difficulties is early attention 
more imperative than in burns, hence 
the importance of disseminating useful 
knowledge among the laity-on this sub- 
ject, that something effective may more 
often be done while waiting for the phy- 
sician, 

The white of egg beaten up with 
sweet oil and bicarbonate of soda makes 
a very soothing application, protecting 
the surface from the air. If sweet oil 
is not at hand linseed or any other veg- 
etable oil will do. 

Tt is well to have ready for appli- 
cation to burns of not very large extent, 


By Dr A. P. Reed 


an ointment compound as _ follows: 
ichthyol ointment one ounce, carbolized 
petrolatum one ounce, zine ointment 
one ounce, subnitrate of bismuth one 
dram, powdered opium one dram. This 
ointment may be applied freely and will 
— to give almost immediate re- 
ief. 

If a burned hand or foot is plunged 
at once into a basin of water into which 
a few spoonfuls of powdered saltpeter 
are placed, the pain often ceases at once. 
If it returns, adding fresh cool water and 
more saltpeter will again stop it. Fol- 
low this with one of the preparations 
mentioned, and you will be doing a 
great deal for the comfort of the patient. 

If the patient is much shocked by the 
‘burn, give a teaspoonful of aromatic 
spirits of ammonia in some cool water, 
or a tablespoonful or two of brandy, and 
apply to points not burned hot water 
bags. Do this especially when there is 
chilliness and send for your physician 
at once. 
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Paper patterns, ro cents each, postpaid. Where two numbers are given with one costume two 
patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


A Pretty Box Plaited Shirt Waist 


No 6775—When box plaits are well 
managed there is no more attractive 
mode of fashioning an odd waist, and 
an example of this is given here. The 
waist is closed in back and may have 
full length or shorter sleeves. For 
trimming there are buttons covered 
with the cloth or velvet, velvet rib- 
bon run down to different lengths be- 
tween the plaits and some small em- 
broidery. Ending at the bust line as 
do the side plaits, there is no ; 
of a drawn appearance here. Two 
yards 44 inches wide are needed for ~*~ 
the medium size. Sizes: 32 to 42 q 
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. No 6775 


Of Soft Fabric and Grace- ; 
ful Lines Bes > One of the New Jumper 


Nos 6735-6736—The yoke 


of the waist shown is of 
fanciful shaping, while the 
tucks which extend from it 
give long lines and graceful 
ones to -the front. The 
sleeves may be finished long, 
or at the elbow, and be 
trimmed as desired. The 
skirt is one of unusual 
grace. Each seam is marked 
by three narrow tuck plaits 
stitched to long yoke depth, 
while the flare at the bot- 
tom is assisted by two deep 
nun tucks. For the waist 
the pattern calls for 2% 
yards 27 inches wide and for 
the skirt 6% yards of 50- 
in¢h material in the medium 
size. Sizes: 6735, 32 to 40 
inches bust measure; 6736, 
20 to 32 inches waist meas- 
ure. 


No 6768—Fashion artists 
are realizing the great be- 
cemingness of the guimpe 
waist and have sought for 
a blouse which would be new 
and yet unlike it for smart 
wear during the coming 
months. The style sketched 
here is very becoming and 
allows of various guimpes 
and waists to be worn with 
the outer portion. Sheer 
Jacy waists and guimpes 
are the most effective, but 
any thin blouse may be worn 
under it. For the medium 
size this waist requires 1% 
yards of 44-inch goods for 
the over-blouse and 2% yards 
of 36-inch material for the 
guimpe. Sizes: 32 to 42 
inches bust measure. 
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PATTERNS 


A Stunning Street Gown 


Nos 6769-6770—The natty 
little coat illustrated closes 
in double-breasted style, be- 
ing fitted in back only. The 
neck edge is finished with a 
Tuxedo collar facing of vel- 
vet. The skirt is a new 
thirteen-gored flare one, 
plaited at the center front 
and back so as to afford a 
becoming fullness at the bot- 
tom. For the medium size 
7% yards of 54-inch goods 
are needed. Sizes: 6769, 32 
to 42 inches bust; 6770, 20 to 
34 inches waist. 


Nos 6769-6770 


A Little French Dress for 
Light Worsted Materials 


No 4105—A long waisted 
dress suitable for school or gen- 
eral wear is here shown. The 
deep pointed yoke may be 
trimmed with a narrow braid 
or velvet ribbon, while the cuffs 
and belt may correspond. The 
medium size calls for 2% yards - 
of 36-inch material. Sizes: 3 to. # 


No 6746 
A Smart Box Coat for a Girl 


No 4072—The sketch shown 
is a three-quarter box coat in 
dark green broadcloth, closing in 
double breasted style, with cloth 
covered buttons. The collar is 
of dark green velvet edged with 
ecru cloth. The coat is one 
easily made at home, there be- 
ing few seams. For the medium 
size 1% yards of 54-inch mate- 


rial are needed. Sizes: 6 to 16 
years. 


A Graceful Princess Wrapper 


No 6746—There is a certain air of quality 
about the princess gown here illustrated. If 
one is very slender and needs broadening 
about the shoulders, a deep well-shaped col- 
lar is provided. The gown closes at one side 
of the front and a pretty suggestion for trim- 
ming the gown without the collar is shown. 
For the medium size 14 yards of 27-inch | 
material are needed. Sizes: 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure. 


A Smart Suit for a Miss 


Nos 4102-4103—Among the new suits, 
the smartest jackets are of pony shape. The 
coat shown is semi-fitted, having cutaway 
fronts and full length or shorter sleeves. 
The collar might be of velvet, as well as the 
cuffs, as this fabric is much used. The skirt 
is a seven-piece circular one and may be 
trimmed with flat bands of the material or 

several rows of braid. For the medium size 
the suit calls for 4% yards of 54-inch mate- 
Nos 4102-4103 rial. Sizes for both patterns: 13 to 17 years. 
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Readers persist in clinging 
to the notion that an editor’s 
function is to write. The il- 
lusion was a good one to pro- 
mote forty years ago, when 
every paragraph in the Trib- 
une on the care of pigs or 
growing of corn, was reli- 
giously believed to drop from 
the inspired pen of Horace 
Greeley. Yet the last thing an 
editor does is to put pen to 
paper. Other troubles he has, 
to which reference will 
made in some future issue; he 
would rather do almost any- 
thing else—play golf, for in- 
stance, or attend dinners. But 
certain friends with more zeal 
than consideration have in- 
timated that the time has 
come for the reappearance of 
this department. The echoes 
of the Discovery dinner are 
dying down and the big G H 
family like to be assured once 
in a while that there is some- 
one at the head of the table 
to see that their plates are 
filled to their individual tastes. 

That dinner, by the way— 
Mrs Dugan’s method of mak- 
ing lamp chimneys in partic- 
ular—has provoked more fun 
and comment than any other 
feature of the magazine, un- 
less possibly the number writ- 
ten by men exclusively, that 
for September, 1904. We 
heard from it for weeks, in our 
mail and personally. Public 
readers are securing the per- 
mission of Mr Butler and the 
magazine to recite the lamp 
chimney discovery. 

£ 

Which reminds me—one 
more magazine is now imita- 
ting our Di depart- 
ment. All the household 
magazines have made the essay, 
and two magazines of a dif- 
ferent. range and field have 
succumbed to the temptation. 
Yet they have not succeeded 
in rivaling our Discoveries, 


a ~ 


not one of them, and here is 
a compliment for our wide- 
awake band of contributors. 
They are the pride of Goop 
Hovusexeerinc, these women 
and men; they make it dis- 
tinective and notable. We are 
getting now the “team work,” 
to borrow a phrase from our 
football sons and nephews, 
which, as I told my associates 
at the outset, would in the 
course of time give us a stand- 


be ing all our own. 


+ 
Only a keen, enthusiastic 
company of subscribers and 
readers can furnish this team 
work; it does not come from 
the class of people who buy a 
periodical merely for its pretty 
fashions and light fiction. 
They are stirring, thinking 
women from every state in the 
Union. The editorial corre- 
spondence is, accordingly, in- 
structive as well as personally 
delightful. Wait till you see 
in the prospectus in our Christ- 
mas number the portraits of 
just a few of this illustrious 
company! 
Probably there is not an 
abler woman in our G H band 
than Miss Milicent Shinn, of 
California, whose talk on Child 
Discipline is a notable feature 
of this November issue. This 
woman’s insight into the 
child mind was brilliantly 
demonstrated in her Biography 
of a Baby, which ran serially 
in the Century magazine and 
has since been a _ standard 
book. Miss Shinn “says just 
what she thinks,” which is a 
G H characteristic, and what 
she thinks about the care and 
diseipline of children, even 
though she is unmarried, is 
accepted by thousands of 
mothers as sound doctrine, 
and well it may be. There 
are reasons, as Gerald Stanley 


Lee has pointed out with grace 
and wit in one of his little 
essays, why a maiden aunt 
has the advantage of a parent. 
We are potential parents, all 
of us, and the largest and fin- 
est parenthood is often that of 
the unmarried lover of chil- 
dren. 


One of the most fascinating ~ 


of handicrafts, so they tell 
me, is the making of jewelry. 
The young women of the Bos- 
ton arts and crafts society 
(with an occasional man) are 
now making beautiful things, 
as the photographs _repro- 
duced in this issue indicate. 
So marked has been the im- 
provement in their work as 
to attract widespread atten- 
tion. The designs pictured 
this month include objects 
which every lover of choice 
jewelry will covet. The soci- 
ety’s members and workers 
are not confined to Boston and 
eastern Massachusetts, but are 
found also in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and much farther west. 


It comes as a fresh surprise 
each holiday season, what 


-new, choice and artistic jew- 


elry and knicknacks of silver 
and gold can be bought of the 
manufacturers of these things. 
Personal friends of mine are 
in the business from whom I 
have made many purchases, 
with delight never varying. 
How so many new and artis- 
tie objects of ornament and 
use can be devised every year 
is a question which taxes the 
imagination. These friends 
are G H subscribers, they ad- 
vertise their product exten- 
sively, and—take my word for 
it—they give you a rich 
money’s worth every time. 


There is no such publica- 
tion, so far as I know, as a 
directory of concerns selling 
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housekeeping and home-mak- 
ing merchandise to the retail 
trade. A book of this kind 
would’be a great help to house- 
wives and the buyers of house- 
hold supplies, and it would be 
worth at least a dollar, but for 
one thing—such a directory 
appears each month in Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, and, being 
changed twelve times a year, 
keeps up to date as an annual 
directory would not do. In 
no other one magazine is the 
same directory to be found. 
And it costs the subscriber 
nothing, provided she esteems 
the so-called reading pages as 
highly as many of our sub- 
seribers say they do. This 
constantly revised directory 
at the back of the magazine is 
written and illustrated with 
so much skill and at so great 
expense as to spur the Editor 
to vigorous efforts to “keep up 
his end.” But the Editor has 
this consolation: some of those 
brilliant ads are syndicated, 
and his own articles are ex- 
clusive. 


2 

The August number had 
been out only a few days when 
I received a communication 
from a bright young man in 
Canada who had read the “fly- 
time” letters of Burges John- 
son and asked my co-operation 
in placing on the market an 
original invention for ridding 
the house of flies. Of course 
he swore me to secrecy as to 
the method, which he plans to 
patent. Who wants to invest 
in a clever scheme of this 
kind? 


£ 

So many fascinating things 
have come to the surface with 
the development of Our Mu- 
sical Club that there is not 
space to print each and all of 
those which ought to appear 
before another summer. 
Would that we had space for 
two big musical: articles a 
month. But we have not. 
This material will keep, how- 
ever. "Tis the Editor, rather 
the reader, who suffers 
from the delay. In fact, im- 
patience to bring out all his 
riches at once is a plague to 
which the Editor is subject 


TALKING IT OVER WITH THE 


at this time of the year. This 
“Talk” is a kind of safety- 
valve, pending the prospectus 
next month and the treat 
which our contributors have 
prepared for January, Feb- 
ruary and every month in the 
year 1907. Nor may we tell 
the whole story in the pros- 
pectus next month; some 
things must be kept back. In 
no preceding autumn of the 
seven in which the present 
owners have had G H, has the 
enthusiasm over the year to 
come run so high. 


Within the city of Indian- 
apolis, so I am told, is a 
smaller city with its boundaries 
and a government all its own, 
as independent as the tiny re- 
public of San Marino in Italy. 
Fenced off within the covers 
of G H is a department with 
which the Editor does not med- 
dle—the immensely important 
department of Pure Food As- 
surance. Here Mr Herbert 
Myrick, the president of the 
Phelps Publishing Co, and 
the Good Housekeeping Co, 
a veteran editor and _ or- 
ganizer, superintends the Roll 
of Honor of unimpeachable 
foods and gives the public 
sundry valuable information 
concerning food products and 
the great, constructive cam- 
paign for things clean and 
wholesome, for a federal pure 
food law which shall amount 
to something in actual prac- 
tice. I read the Pure Food 
Assurance with all the zest of 
an outsider. Mr Myrick has 
some surprises in store, he 
says; some brand-new ideas 
which are too good to be over- 
looked. 


A member of our editorial 
staff who has not received the 
notice to which his impor- 
tance entitles him is honored 
by the publication of his por- 
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trait herewith. He does the 
reader an occasional good 
turn, and he has been known 
to win the heartfelt, if de- 
layed, gratitude of would-be 
contributors. The prevalent 
custom of making public the 
personal habits and favorite 
dishes of distinguished mem- 
bers of the literary guild is 
excuse enough for printing 
the average daily menu of 
this busy and hospitable edi- 
tor: 
Poetical mush 
Sour grape letters, with vine- 
gar 
Stampless stories, saute 
Unclaimed photographs 
Potpourri of unaddressed 
manuscript 
Lapped stamps, shredded 


This letter from Lawyer 
Kleinschmidt of Oklahoma 
speaks for itself: “I want to 
express my appreciation of the 
powerful article on the work 
of Minnie Maddern Fiske, in 
behalf of suffering cattle. 
This article should be in 
pamphlet form and distributed 
by the millions. As a lawyer 
I am brought daily in con- 
tact with the conditions she 
describes, in lawsuits and 
claims against railroad com- 
panies. The methods of han- 
dling cattle, hogs and poultry 
are most barbarous and re- 
volting. The shipper is often 
to blame as much as the rail- 
road, for in his greed he in- 
sists on overcrowding cars to 
save freight. I have known 
of a whole car of hogs to per- 
ish from heat caused by over- 
loading. Keep up the agita- 
tion. Reform certainly 
need ” 


Guess why it no longer easy 
to secure a photograph of 
Theodore, the G H “baby.” 
Why, the little chap actually 
finds his portrait in the maga- 
zine and is so elated that his 
careful parents deplore the 
publicity. This November 
number is to be kept out of his 
sight. A fine, clever lad is 
Theodore, with friends all over 
the United States. 

The Editer. 
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27 OUR OBSERVERS EXPERIMENTERS 


# Discoveries have begun to arrive 
marked “Competition,” sent in response 
to our prize offer for the largest number 
of available Discoveries sent by one per- 
son prior to February 1, 1907. The pre- 
mium to be awarded over and above the 
regular rate, which is paid on acceptance, 
is ten dollars. The Discoveries should be 
sent in from time to time, when ready, 
and marked “Competition,” and the Dis- 
covery Editor will keep count. Every 
paragraph should be clearly labeled with 
the name and address of the sender. 


@ Pea coal is cheaper a ton than nut or 
stove coal, and can be mixed with other 
coal, or used alone, in a small stove or 
with a woven netting in the bottom of 
a grate. It kindles quickly, is easy to 
handle, forms no large clinkers and may 
be used to bank a furnace fire. N. P. D. 


# I shared the belief of many sagacious 
persons that merchandise and services 
were less expensive, as a rule, when se- 
cured from modest dealers on side streets 
and little out-of-the-way workshops. A 
recent experience leaves me less certain. 
An iron chimney pipe on an ell, put up 
a few years ago by one of those cheap 
men with a little shop, cost twenty dol- 
lars and was in ruins long before it 
should have been. I have had a better 
one put up in its place for less than 
thirteen dollars, by one of the leading 
stove dealers who has a large establish- 
ment. I should like to learn the experi- 
eee other readers in this particular. 


# A friend recently showed me an artis- 
tic portiere. She made it from a home- 
spun blanket after the fashion of a 
“Bagdad stripe.” From the blanket she 
had cut five strips two and one-half 
yards long and about twelve inches 
wide. ‘Two she left their natural deep 
eream color; one she dyed Indian red 
and two a dark yet dull blue. Each 
strip had worked upon it geometric de- 


a darker shade of the red. The strips 
were overhanded together on the wrong 
side and the seam was catstitched on 
the right side with two shades of red. 
My friend dyed the strips herself and 
the total cost of the beautiful hanging, 
exclusive of the blanket, was about 
seventy cents. M. W. 


The factor of uncertainty in serving 
mock bisque soup on company occasions, 
led me recently to blend the two mix- 
tures in the soup plates. I placed a 
gravy spoonful of the boiling milk mix- 
ture into each plate in turn, then added 
the strained tomato. Occasionally the 
tomatoes are more acid than is antici- 
pated; the combination is made and the 
whole tureen of soup is curdled. In 
combining it in the plates not more than 
one plateful would be curdled before 
the excess of acid was discovered. The 
mixing can be rapidly done, the soup 
reaching the table as hot as need be. 
Care must be used to have equal meas- 
ures of the liquids in the plates, that 
ats be not more pink than its neighbor. 


# In order to encourage patriotism in 
the minds of my three small sons and 
make them understand something about 
the men whose birthday anniversaries 
are celebrated, as well as something 
about the occasions for other holidays, 
I gave them dinners, to which they each 
received formal written invitations. 
The days observed at first were Lincoln’s 
and Washington’s birthdays, Easter, 
Fourth of July, Thanksgiving and, of 
course, Christmas and New Year's. 

made a menu for each member of the 
family of light cardboard, five by three 
inches, folded to make two leaves two 
and one-half by three inches, and the 
menu was typewritten so they could 
read it. On the first of the four pages 
was the name of the holiday, with date. 
For the outside I embroidered satin 
covers with appropriate designs or em- 
blems. The pleasant duty of imparting 
information of an interesting and in- 
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a \" strips were done in Indian red; the red 
tees en strip in a dull brown that was really 


structive nature in regard to the day to 
be celebrated, was grandma’s, our “sun- 
shine invalid,” who was idolized by the 
three grandsons. While the dinners 
were jolly, there was a bit of formality 
for the sake of impressing the little fel- 
lows, and the talk and chatter was 
largely about the day that was being 
celebrated. Besides the pleasure they 
derived, they were instructed in relig- 
ion, patriotism, history and the founda- 
tion of the art of entertaining. The 
next year we went a step further by let- 
ting each of the boys write the invita- 
tions and do the catering for a dinner. 
This year St Patrick’s day was cele- 
brated, as one of the boys had an Irish 
friend of whom he was very fond. R. 


# If the upper sash of a window seems 
absolutely immovable place a_ small 
stone or narrow piece of iron upon it, 
padding the stone well with two or three 
thicknesses of heavy cloth. Strike 
sharply with a hammer. A few blows 
on each side of the lock will readily start 
it from the top. Laverne. 


# Separate traveling cases for shoes I 
believe are my own invention. I made 
them for my husband, of linen, some- 
what rounded at one end and at the 
other open end I ran a narrew elastic 
through the casing in place of cord or 
ribbon. On one side I embroidered an 
inch-high initial. A bag could be made 
larger, to contain a pair of shoes, but 
I think in packing a suit case two shoes 
large and hard a_ bundle. 


# A clever little affair in which to 
carry money for church or car fare is 
’ made by sewing a 
H tiny pocket to an 
H ordinary handker- 
chief. Care must 
be taken to use 
material as fine as 
that of the hand- 
kerchief, and to 
stitch the pocket 
ana by hand. Coins carried in this 
way will not soil the gloves. Handker- 
chiefs with pockets can be bought in the 
shops, but may just as well be made at 
home. Vic. 


@ One of the best disinfectants is 
made by slaking one part quicklime in 
four parts of water. This is the “white 


fluid” used by sanitary engineers. It is 
employed by mixing it with the matter 
be disinfected and is invaluable in J 
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typhoid fever. To disinfect the beds, 
clothing, etc, except metals, wash in a 
solution of one part bichloride of mer- 
cury to 1000 part of water, adding a 
touch of hydrochloric acid. Color with 
common bluing to prevent its being used 
as a drink; this is the “blue fluid” most 
commended by sanitary authorities. M. 


# A Japanese flower holder is made of 
glass. It is round and perforated to 
hold securely the 
stems. It is to be 
found at the china 
shops in many sizes. 
used in a glass 
bowl or vase its pres- 
ence can hardly be 
detected. One or two 
flowers may be placed 
in each hole after 
the holder has been 
adjusted in the vase, 
then the receptacle 
should be filled with water. The effect 
is simple yet beautiful and especially 
artistic for such flowers as the rose, 
orchid or iris. Linda Hull Larned. 


#@In the many articles recently pub- 
lished setting forth women’s ways and 
means for home money-making, | have 
been surprised to find none advocating 
my pleasant, profitable and easy method. 
All of our large state newspapers devote 
space to the social doings in the different 
cities and because the newspaper men 
universally dislike society work I am 
employed by the regular correspondents 
to furnish them with all such items. 
By the use of a little time, tact and 
telephone service, I have small trouble 
and much enjoyment in getting the 
necessary information and am thus en- 
abled to send my two children to a 
kindergarten. 


# TI keep house with my daughter and 
boy of ten in a city apartment. We do 
the work except the laundering, but we 
have janitor service. My boy’s regular 
share in the housework is to empty 
the waste paper baskets, split matches 
and fill the safes, discarding the burnt 
ends; turn the bread mixer and meat 
chopper when needed; take up the ashes 
and lay a fire when I use the coal stove; 
black the family shoes; and clean and oil 
the sewing machine. This does not take 
much time each day. When I am very 
busy or his sister is away at school he 
ean set the table or wash the dishes, 
make toast, fill the lamps or wash vege- 
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tables. Sometimes he turns the wringer, 
puts out the clothesline and brushes off 
the piazza. He does errands willingly, 
as I am never unreasonable and always 
grateful for his help. He has ample 
time to play after school and is healthy 
and full of fun. A. D. 


# When on the first cool day in the 
autumn you light the log or grate fire, 
or even the furnace for the first time, 
it is sure to smoke. This is because the 
flue is cold and possibly damp; and the 
annoyance may be easily avoided. 
Light a portable oil stove and place it 
in the fireplace or furnace for about half 
an hour. During the time that the stove 
is in position leave the damper wide 
open and after the oil stove is removed 
you may light the fire without danger 
of being smoked out. B. L. I. 


@T heard a doctor’s dictum that no 
woman in running a sewing machine 
should use a chair less than eight inches 
higher than the ordinary one. I have 
added four inches to my chair and find 


I can do more work with less fatigue. 
E. B. A. 


© Our dressmaker learned a method 
from a tailor of getting duplicates of 
her customers’ figures. Take the body 
of a knit undervest and slit down en- 
tirely on one side. Sew across the top 
for the shoulder on one side and cut out 
a small armhole. Dip the undervest in 
melted paraffin (two candles will fur- 
nish sufficient), squeeze a very little and 
put on. the “victim” quickly. When 
cooled and hardened trim to the middle 
of the waist in back and front; when 
well hardened take off and cut up for 
the regular paper patterns. Remember 
to allow generously for seams. M.S. W. 


# For cold feet try kneeling on a chair 
a.few moments. Canadians do this, and 
it is a common sight to see a row of 
skaters kneeling on the benches at the 
edge of the river or lake. E. C. W. 


# A “Dixie” euchre was given by five 
young ladies, who concealed the nature 
of the occasion until the doors of the 
room were thrown open for the guests. 
The decorations, souvenirs and refresh- 
ments were suggestive of the south. 
Bunches of raw cotton, palmettos and 
pine and moss twined together and hung 
from chandeliers formed the decora- 
tions. The strains of Dixie, sung by 
two young ladies dressed as typical 
southern mammies, we!comed the play- 


ers into the room. The souvenirs were 
of silk made in the shape of pralines, 
while dangling from them tied with baby 
ribbon were small china pickaninnies. 
The prizes were a silver cardcase in the 
shape of a tiny bale of cotton for the 
successful lady, and a matchcase of the 
same shape for the successful gentle- 
man. The booby prizes were a rag doll 
dressed as a “mammy” and a large cocoa-’ 
nut praline. Stuffed crabs, shrimp sand- 
wiches, coffee, pralines (cocoanut and 
pecan), and ice cream in small bricks 
the shape of cotton bales, were served 
the guests. C. E. M. 


# These scallops can be quickly made 
with a crochet needle. They are de- 


signed to finish the edge of pillowcases 
or white skirts. Mark the edge of the 
material in any size scallop desired. 
Then cut, a few at a time, exactly on the 
line marked and finish with single 
crochet, using No 70 crochet cotton. 
This edge will not fray after launder- 
ing. . d,. 


@ Every year a friend of mine has a 
wonderful display of sacred lilies in 
bloom, in glass bowls. Not the least in- 
teresting part of this lily “show” is the 
collection of stones and shells in the 
bowls. The ordinary stones and pebbles 
looked so dark and ugly that my friend 
began to look for attractive ones, and in 
this way became a collector. Now she 
has a collection that is both novel and 
interesting and contains even rare spec- 
imens. Friends who know about her 
hobby often bring her souvenirs of their 
travels. M. E. M. 


# The masculine members of my house- 
hold are very much averse to icing on 
eakes and, in spite of remonstrances, 
will cut it off and leave it on their plates. 
In an effort to suit their tastes and to 
give a finished look to a cake, I resort 
to the German method of baking half a 
cup of blanched almonds or other nuts, 
running them through the meat chop- 
per and scattering them over the top of 
the batter just before it goes into the 
oven. The cake is then covered with a 
piece of a pasteboard box until it is 
nearly done, in order to prevent its 
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burning. When it is almost baked the 
cover is removed and the nuts are al- 
lowed to brown a very little. Anyone 
who likes the flavor of nuts will find 
this very good, as it gives a plain cake 
a distinguished, foreign air. Pistachio 
nuts are particularly attractive on top 
of a white cake. M. H. 


@ A furnace should be at the northern 
end of the house. The cold north winds 
are very strong and seldom is there 
power enough to drive heat through 
the long lengths of pipes against the 
wind. If the furnace be at the north 
end of the cellar the heat can be forced 
up ina ag line, we find, much more 
easily. W. 

~ is to a con- 
siderable degree a problem of individual 
location and draft, but the principle 
here set forth will be found to apply in 
many dwellings. Editor. 


@ The door of this china closet was part 
of an old-fashioned windew in a church. 
It was found in a woodhouse with sev- 
eral crosspieces broken out. This gave 


it an odd appearance that I rather liked.’ 
Even though a new sash had to be pur- 
chased and panes inserted, this did not 
materially increase the cost of the closet. 
I made a framework into which the 
door was to fit, of the same thickness as 
the door. In the lower part of this 
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frame was set a board sufficiently wide 
to reach from the floor to the top of the 
first shelf. This board was secured by 
nailing slightly to the front edge of the 
lower shelf, and by a few small wire 
nails driven slanting through the bottom 
into the floor. A small chuck-plane was 
used to smooth the whole framework be- 
fore it was put together. The baseboard 
coming in the way, a leveled cut-out had 
to be made to insure an accurate fit of 
the frame against the shelves. We 
nailed to the studding, in the wall, strips 
of rather stout pine boards on which the 
shelves were to rest. The shelves were 
fastened to these strips with small wire 
nails. The upper shelf serves as a top. 
With slender wire nails we carefully 
nailed the framework to the ends of the 
shelves, and also to the baseboards. 
These nails must be driven slanting so 
as to minimize the possibility of the 
weight of the door pulling the frame- 
work away. Next we fastened the door 
in its place with brass hinges. The cost 
of the closet was about $1.75. The whole 
thing should be made of soft pine so 
that it can be easily nailed, and the 
shelves should be made of boards about 
five-eighths inch thick. H. E. T. 


@ An attractive decoration on a 
Thanksgiving table was a horn of plenty 
heaped with ferns and chrysanthemums. 
Wide ribbons were drawn from the elec- 
trolier above to each corner of the table, 
and to these were tied with narrow rib- 
bons alternating clusters of luscious 
grapes and great red apples. Musk- 
melon baskets, with a section left over 
the top for a handle, held fruits and 
nuts. Large yellow carrots, cut off 
smvothly at. the top and inverted, the 
bottoms cut off at a hight of six or eight 
inches, and the remaining sections hol- 
lowed out half way down, were used as 
eandiesticks. Grains and chrysanthe- 
mums decorated the rooms. A. M. B. 


#@ Buying grapefruit and oranges in 
quantities enables us in the southern 
states to have these delicacies long after 
the market price is too high for most 
people. We buy sound fruit, russet 
preferred, and dig a three-foot trench 
under a tree, to keep as much water as 
possible from the fruit. We pack them 
carefully in hay, taking care not to have 
any two touch, and cover up to the sur- 
face with the hay. Over the top we put 
a few boards to keep dogs from digging 
them up. Last January we buried two 
and one-half boxes in this way and had 
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fine grapefruit in June. Owing to care- 
lessness in taking out a very few spoiled. 
W. K. K. 


# Our salted almonds are delicious, and 
this is the secret of their success: we 
leave on the outer skin, wash the nuts 
thoroughly, then melt a little butter in 
a tin pan and stir until all the nuts are 
well coated with butter; salt generously, 
and leave in a hot oven until they are 
thoroughly brown. They are very crisp, 
and have a richness of flavor that is 
never obtained in the blanched nuts. 
The work of preparing them, too, is less- 
ened by half. B. W. K. 


# TI disliked the much-needed bib on my 
baby but feared if I should leave it off 
his clothing over his chest would be 
damp. At a friend’s suggestion I pinned 
half of a shield underneath his dress 
with highly favorable results. J. M. J. 


# During the winter storms we could 
not properly ventilate our sitting room 
here in California. It was necessary to 
keep a going during the cold 
weather, and as the windows were all on 
the south side the rain could beat in 
whenever we opened a window. Even 
opening the door into another room 
would not clear the atmosphere without 


making a cold draft. The problem was © 


solved by putting in a transom four feet 
from the floor. This affords perfect ven- 
tilation, and even when it is almost wide 
7 > rain cannot beat into the room. 


# Plants like fuchsia, oxalis and pa- 
tience are very apt to be ruined by a 
small green insect on the underside of 
the leaves. I have learned that tobacco 
dust sprinkled on the soil will prevent 
the coming of these insects. The dust 
can be purchased at any florist’s or seed 
store. It looks very much like snuff 
and feels like it, too, if it gets near the 
nostrils, K. L. O. 


# We moved into a country home that 
had water, drawn by a pump, only in 
the kitchen. All the water for the laun- 
dry had to be carried downstairs into 
the basement. To obviate this a one 
and one-fourth-inch hole was _ bored 
through the floor near the wall and a 
ten-foot length of hose is passed through 
this into a barrel below. The end above 
connects with a five-cent funnel that was 
soldered to the hose fitting. A wire run 
through two holes punched near the rim 
of the funnel holds the latter in place 
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under the spout of the pump. When the 
barrel is filled the hose is drawn out and 
hung up in the laundry. A large cork 
closes the hole in the floor. This simple 
and cheap contrivance has robbed wash 
day of most of its terrors, and our laun-. 
dress has no more “blue Mondays.” 


A. H 


# The occasion was a “progressive 
social.” At different points about the 
room were hung placards numbered one 
to ten, respectively. Large figures were 
used which could be easily read at a 
distance. Under each placard were sta- 
tioned a gentleman and lady to act as 
host and hostess. To the guests were 
given cards bearing the numbers one to 
ten arranged in various orders, and at 
a given signal the people betook them- 
selves to the various stations as indicated 
by the first number on their cards. The 
host and hostess greeted each guest cor- 
dially, and introduced him or her to all 
who came to their station. After five 
minutes the bell rang, and the guests 
passed on to the station indicated by the 
next number. F. H. B. 


# Rooms whose walls have been white- 
washed or kalsomined present a difficult 
problem when one wishes to paper them. 
The usual method is to “size” the walls 
with a sticky preparation of molasses, 
vinegar, milk or glue to “kill” the lime 
so that the paper will stick. I have 
learned a much better way that has 
proved perfectly satisfactory. Simply 
wet up the usual paste with vinegar in- 
stead of water, and add five cents’ worth 
of glue for each ordinary sized room. 
Brush the walls well with a dry broom 
to remove any dust or loose particles, 
put on the paper in the usual way, and 
be assured that it will stay there. 
M. G. F. 

#@ If there be danger of a water tank 
freezing, a stick of soft porous wood 
thrust into the water will prevent the 


ice forming over the whole surface and 
ounne the tank by its expansion. 


#@ The members of our women’s union 
have various ways of raising money. A 
successful plan has been to provide din- 
ners for school children who come from 
a distance to the center and whose moth- 
ers are glad to pay ten cents for them 
to get a warm meal occasionally. Two 
ladies are appointed at a regular meeting 
of the union to take charge and make 
arrangements. The storekeepers in our 
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town contribute coffee and sugar, so 
there is not much to pay out. Baked 
beans with bread and butter and dough- 
nuts, or a clam chowder, make a sub- 
stantial meal. The dinners are served 
in the church dining room and a notice 
of it is given in the schools the day pre- 
vious. C. N. D 


# I am one of those who dislike to make 
buttonholes, or cannot make presentable 
ones. On shirt-waist cuffs I make thread 
loops to fit the buttons on the edge 
which is to lap over, sewing the buttons 
opposite; this closes the cuff neatly. 
The same method can be used for clos- 
ing the front of the waist, especially 
where it fastens diagonally. If a center 
box plait is used, place a narrow fly un- 
derneath, make thread loops on the edge 
of the fly and button under the plait. 
This does away with hooks and eyes or 
fasteners on wash waists. C. M. L. 


@ A private nurse makes use of a num- 
ber of small pillows for her patient. 
She often puts them below the feet 
under the bedclothes to remove their 
weight, while they are often a great com- 
fort beneath the tired arms or at the 
side as a support for the body. “Vic.” 


# I never knew just where to look for a 
receipted bill, if I had occasion to refer 
to one, till I invested a dollar in a reg- 
ulation invoice book with index and 
numbered pages. Now as soon as a re- 
ceipt comes to hand, I paste it lightly 
by the edge into the book, make a note 
of the firm and the page number in the 
index, and can always find it in a mo- 
ment when wanted. Similarly, when 
my canceled checks are returned by the 
bank, I paste each one to its original 
stub in the check book, which gives me 
a permanent file of receipts for money 
paid out through the bank. C. N. M. 


# This work was designed for a simple 
beading and edge for underwear. It has 
proved easy to do, attractive and serv- 


iceable when finished. First roll the 
edge of the material and crochet once 
around in single crochet, using No 40 
spool cotton. For the second row put 
the thread over the needle, insert in the 
first stitch of first row and draw through 
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two stitches; put the thread over needle 
again, crocheting through the same 
stitch, draw through two stitches; put 
thread over, draw through three stitches; 
make a chain of three and repeat until 
the starting point is reached, each time 
skipping one stitch on the first row. 
The third row makes the shell. Crochet 
four double crochets with a stitch be- 
tween each and fasten in every other 
stitch of the second row. The fourth 
row is made with a chain of four, caught 
between each double crochet of the pre- 
ceding row. J. T. B. 


#@ Many people object to the sweetness 
of prunes and yet dislike the watery 
quality of the juice if sugar is left out. 


‘A skillful cook declares that the only 


proper way to cook prunes is in an 
earthenware bean pot inthe oven. Wash 
and soak the prunes and put them in 
the pot with a very little water; let 
them cook slowly for a long time. They 
will be found delicious, thick and rich, 
without any of the objectionable sweet- 
ness. Lemon, juice and peel, may 
added if desired. Aunt Plenty. 


# Little folks need furniture suited to 
their hight. Purchase a common pine 
kitchen table, have the legs shortened 
to the desired length, and either stain 
or paint it. The youngsters will have no 
end of fun and, if care be used, the piece 
of furniture may be an ornament to the 
nursery, as well. A brass handle may 
take the place of the wooden knob on 
the drawer if desired. S. R. T. 


# A mother I know arranges on festive 
dinner days, such as Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, to have some little play- 
mates of her children arrive unexpect- 
edly during the dinner. This occurs 
when the children’s hunger has been 
appeased and in their eagerness to be 
excused they are distracted from the 
rest of the dinner. The older people 
enjoy undisturbed conversation and later 
a reassembling of the entire party is 
refreshing to all concerned. I. H. 


# We have found it very convenient at 
times to bake in the baseburner, thus 
saving time and fuel. Instead of using 


' the ash pan, as we notice is the practice 


of some people, we fill the reservoir 
about two-thirds full of coal, perhaps 
a little more, so that there is plenty of 
room to put in the pan. We often bake 
potatoes in this way, laying a row of 
them around the inside next to the 
iron, as they will bake faster than if 
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put in the middle. We have also roasted 
a small piece of meat and baked beans 
and puddings, with great success. Be 
sure that the coal is high enough so that 
there will be no danger of getting 
burned in reaching for the baking. This 
method does not need as hot a fire as 
when baking in the ash pan, and there 
is no dirt. H. S. R. 


# The annual sale of a certain church 
is a noteworthy event. The day before 
Thanksgiving the ladies’ aid society has 
on sale at a certain and convenient lo- 
eation various kinds of salads, salad 
dressing, cranberry sauce and_ jelly, 
mince and pumpkin pies, plum pudding 
of various sizes, hard sauce ready pre- 


pared, different kinds of cake and other’ 


adjuncts to the Thanksgiving dinner 
that give material aid to the busy house- 
wife in its preparation. Everything is 
strictly homemade and prepared by ex- 


_ cellent cooks. K. E. M 


# When turkey season comes, we join 
with a neighbor in buying one bird. We 
split it in two before or after roasting, 
as seems most convenient on each occa- 
sion. Thus we both have the advantage 
of the better meat and more economical 
buying that comes with a large bird 
and we do not have to make our turkey 
meals company occasions. I. H. 


#@ My small daughter of three years, 
after watching grandmother struggle 
with the pinfeathers of the Thanksgiv- 
ing bird, ran to the pantry and reap- 
peared with the strawberry huller, which 
proved of no mean assistance. J. F. H. 


#@ We have a family of three, each one 


. with an individual preference on the 


toast question. One likes it dry, an- 
other buttered, the third calls for milk 
toast. It used to be a nuisance fixing 
each kind in the kitchen while break- 
fast preparations were afoot, so I have 
the toast brought hot and dry to the 
table accompanied by pats of butter and 
a pitcher of scalded milk. Each one 


a prepares the toast to suit herself. 


# TI have a small dry goods box, about 
eighteen inches deep and three and one- 
half feet high, fitted to the outside of 
the pantry window. It is papered in- 
side to prevent any possible wood odors 
from reaching the butter and cream and 
has shelves. This winter refrigerator 
opens into the house by merely raising 
the window and no one can reach its 
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contents from the outside. A curtain 
of white muslin is fastened to the win- 
dow sash. When the window is closed 
the contents of this cupboard are hid- 
den from sight, and when the window 
is raised the curtain goes up with it. 
If it should darken the room too much 
the shade may be drawn up and the light 
will then be ample, as the box is not 
intended to reach quite up to the second 
sash. E. A. R. 


#@ If the baby has to take medicine 
often try using an invalid’s spoon of 
china which is closed on top. It has a 
small handle and an opening at each 
end, one to receive the medicine, the 
other to pour from. In this way the 
medicine need never spill. L. C. W. 


# This is an excellent plan, I find, for 
ventilating a sleeping room. I have a 
shade in the us- 
| ual position, just 

below the top of 
thee window 
frame; then I 
fasten _ brackets 
for another shade 
six or eight 
inches lower. 
The upper shade 
is left rolled up 
at night, and the 
window lowered 
several inches. 
This insures a 
supply of fresh 
air without the annoying flutter of the 
shade, while both may be drawn down 
on hot oo days to exclude the sun. 


Lc 


@ A remedy for insomnia which I read 
in a newspaper has proved effectual with 
me. Inhale deeply and slowly, counting 
the inhalations, and usually before the 
one-hundred-and-fiftieth inhalation the 
sleepless one will be far away in dream- 
land. Jay. 


@ TI lived in a very dusty country, so in- 
stead of the usual basket for my baby, 
I prepared one of the square, deep draw- 
ers of her chiffonier. Taking a strip of 
pink velvet the width ‘of the sides of the 
drawer I glued it carefully to the wood, 
leaving the selvage at the top. Then I 
made a pad of the velvet to fit the bot- 
tom of the drawer so it could be easily 
taken out and dusted. I made “pockets” 
of. white lawn, gathered so as to leave 
a beading at the top, and tacked them to 
the sides, covering the tacks wiih tiny 
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white bows. In one end I fitted a pink 
pincushion, and with a good supply of 
pins, the little pockets holding brush, 
comb, scissors, etc, my “basket drawer” 
was not only a thing of beauty, but also 
one of use. M. E. 


# For an impromptu treat for the chil- 
dren, or even for their elders, when the 
fire happens to be low, I have learned a 
quick and simple method of popping 
corn. I spread a newspaper on a chair, 
then take the globe off my round burner 
lamp and place the lamp on the paper. 
This catches any falling kernels or 
chaff, and the chair is about the right 
hight to work over with ease. Putting 
a handful or two of corn into a small 
wirecloth popper with a long handle, and 
supporting the popper with a stick held 
in the left hand, I pop the corn over the 
lamp. The heat is so fierce and concen- 
trated that it takes lively shaking to 
keep the corn from scorching. Several 
poppers full may be had in a few min- 
utes. M. A. F. 


# Our button bag is an institution. It 
is capacious and convenient. Take a 
round piece of cloth about as big as a 
dinner plate. Face or hem the edges, 
sew brass rings around it two inches 
apart and draw up with ribbon. When 
hunting for a button, loosen the ribbon 
and the bag is a circle of cloth with a 
pile of buttons in the center. R. B. 


# Because I often noticed on the streets 
little folks in folding go-earts with the 
carriage robes either flapping in the 
wind or dragging on the ground, I made 
two bags for my little girl, one of gray 
eiderdown with a drawstring to pull up 
around her waist, and the other, for very 
cold weather, I made of a fur robe with 
a back of heavy padding. Into these 
I slip her, tie at the waist and know that 
no wind or bump can possibly loosen the 
coverings. M. M. B. 


@ When we make a round layer cake 
we cut it into the required number of 
pieces before putting on the “top dress- 
ing.” This is particularly 
adapted to a.whipped cream pie. Each 
Piece comes out much more neatly and 
if plenty of cream is used the pie looks 
perfectly smooth and sightly. F. B. 


# I have never yet found a spot except- 
ing paint that would not yield to the fol- 
lowing mixture. When traveling a small 
bottle of it proves a comfort. Shave 
thinly four ounces of white castile soap 
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and add one quart of boiling water; when 
the liquid is cold put in four ounces of 
ammonia, two of alcohol, two of ether 
and two of glycerin. Add four quarts 
of water, mix thoroughly and bottle, 
corking tightly. This will keep a long 
time and is perfectly safe to use. When 
using, dilute the fluid with an equal 
quantity of water, and use a piece of 
goods like the article to be cleaned. 
When clean, dry well with a fresh picce 
of goods. If badly soiled use full 
strength. L. Ady. 


# Serviceable, yet very pretty over- 
sleeves, can be made from one large 
bordered handker- 
chief. Divide the 
handkerchief by cut- 
ting it diagonally 
across from corner to 
corner. Make a band 
large enough to slip 
over the hand, from 
the sharp corner and 
gather the bias edge 
into it. Make a seam 
four inches long, con- 
necting the inner 
edges. Adjust by fas- 
tening the upper 
eorner to the dress 
sleeve with a collar pin. A. S. M. 


#@TI have found it convenient to keep 
my hats on stands such as are found in 
milliners’ windows. I place them on 
the upper shelf of my clothes closet. 
The trimming under the brim is pre- 
vented from being crushed, and there is 
no danger of spoilimg the shape, as in 
removing the hats from boxes. The 
hat stands can easily be made at home 
at small expense. FE. H. L. 


@ During a “shut-in” period, a small 
neighbor discovered a use for odds and 
ends of double zephyr. Bits from four 
to eighteen inches are available, but 
the work is prettier if there are none 
longer than half a yard. Tie together 
with an ordinary knot, leaving the ends 
at least half an inch on each knot; the 
more colors are the merrier. 
Crochet in strips seven inches wide with 
single crochet stitch and a bone need’e, 
taking care to leave all the knots and 
ends on the same side, a matter which is 
easy of accomplishment. The result is 
a rainbow stripe with one side smooth 
and the other fuzzy with ends and knots. 
Set together with stripes of black, or, if 
you have a large enough quantity of the 
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colors, simply crochet each stripe around 
with black and then crochet together 
with the same color. A. C. 


@ Very often annoying trouble with 
the eyes may be relieved by using an 
opaque lamp shade for all evening work. 


School children should never study with-. 
Green porcelain shades. are ex-. 


out one. 
pensive, but a substitute may be made 
with an ordinary white shade from a 
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sheet of dark green tissue paper. Get 
the heaviest kind, and cut a square as 
long as the width of the sheet. Find 
the exact center of the square and hold- 
ing the paper by the center with one 
hand, with the other strip the paper in 
folds until it is a narrow strip. Cut 
off an inch at the top, more if necessary, 
and open the square just enough to slip 
it over the shade. The circle cut out 
goes around the top of the shade and 
the folds spread just enough to fit it 
smoothly. N. C. Whitaker. 


#@ We have found that abuse of the 
earthenware casseroles and cooking uten- 
sils was responsible for their -chipping 
and cracking. Particularly the first time 
a utensil is used, allow it to become 
heated gradually. Never expose an 
empty vessel to sudden heat either of the 
hot stove or an open fire. After using, 
cool gradually; do not pour cold water 
in or on it or set it away in a damp place. 
Used with judgment, following these 
simple rules, we have proved that dishes 
will withstand heat better the longer they 
are in use. Oare when ‘they are first 
used is most essential. M. A. 


# T had never heard of growing crocuses 
in the house, but when the cold weather 
came on last year we had a number left 
on hand and I took several large pots 
and set the bulbs in them, putting nine 
or ten in each pot. This was the last of 
November, and in early February they 
began to put up their heads and for a 
month afterward were a constant de- 
light. Two pots were left exactly as they 
were planted, for eight or nine violet and 
white crocuses in bloom in the winter is 
no mean sight. For the others, I bought 
the little Japanese latticed porcelain pots, 
at five cents apiece, and transplanted one 
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bulb into each to distribute. Many of 
the roots sent up two flowers in succes- 
sion in the same pot. Crocuses have 
two decided advantages for house cul- 
ture in that the bulbs are very inexpen- 
sive, and the flowers lack the penetrating 
odor which makes so many bulbs disa- 


greeable as inhabitants of living rooms. 
M. H. 


# We have devised an interesting means 
of recording our two children’s growth. 
A strip of wood six feet long and four 
inches wide is painted white with a black 
line down the center from top to bottom. 
At the top at one side of the line is the 
letter A; on the other side B. These 
are the initials of the two children. 
Each birthday they are measured, each 
on his own side of the line. A mark is 


made in ink and the date written. It 
is interesting to compare the growth of 
the two children from year to year. 
F. E. R. 


# Often when I have officiated as assist- 
ant funmaker at children’s parties I 
have noticed that the little people en- 
tered only half-heartedly into the spirit 
of the occasion until refreshments were 
served. With the coming of the ice 
cream and cake a certain tension seemed 
to relax and the youngsters began to en- 
joy themselves in earnest. Games played 
after supper went with twice as much 
vim as those played before. When I 
gave a party for my little niece I tried 
reversing the usual order of things and 
served refreshments as soon as all the 
children had arrived. The idea proved, 
on this occasion at least, a surpassing 
success. The goodies served as an excel- 
lent ice-breaker and by the time they 
were disposed ,of the children were 
ready to enter heartily into the contests 
we had arranged. Several older people 
who were present remarked upon the zest 
with which the whole affair passed off. 
Just before our little guests departed 
they partook of a little extra refreshment 
2 = form of lemonade and cookies. 


# In the fall my husband cut a small 
branch, about three inches in length, 
off a Killarney rosebush. He put it into 
the ground and turned a glass jam jar 
over it. We uncovered it in the spring 
when danger from frost was over and 
found that the twig had grown nearly 
as tall as the little jar, and had five 
leaves. It is perfectly healthy as the jar 
the purpose of a_ hotbed. 
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Baby’s First Christmas 


Drawn by Blanche Ostertag 
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